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Established in 1873 


HEN engineers set about to 

rebuild the North Western 

§| elevator, at South Chicago, 

a} which was wrecked by an 

Ss explosion on March 19, 

1921, they were confronted by such a big 

problem that it took considerable time 

to determine the proper methods of pro- 

ccdure. The elevator, with a capacity of 

10,000,000 bus, was constructed of re- 

nforeed concrete. So vast were the piles 

uf débris, so numerous the engineering 

\'iculties to be surmounted, so elaborate 

ihe plans for rendering the new struc- 

‘e explosion proof, that even with the 

cnployment of specially devised methods 

ud a large force of workmen, the task 
restoration was slow and laborious. 

n cases where the surfaces had to re- 

t a terrific stress, it was found neces- 
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sary to provide an overlapping of the 
new steel re-enforcement upon that re- 
maining in the parts left standing. It 
was thought better to obtain this over- 
lapping by cutting away enough of the 
concrete to expose the old re-enforce- 
ment than by drilling holes into the 
standing concrete so that the ends of the 
new re-enforcing bars could be inserted. 
Forms were then built and the concrete 
poured.’ This plan was also followed in 
making great gaps in the bin walls grain- 
tight. In going over small cracks in the 
outside walis, a thin cement mixture 
known as “eyewash” was used. 

In small cracks, where re-enforcing 
had been snapped off, it was necessary, 


in order to reach the steel, to enlarge the 
cracks to a width of six or eight inches, 
and then fill in with concrete. By having 
the filling opening at a higher level, the 
upper part of the aperture was com- 
pactly filled and no tamping was neces- 
sary. 

To prevent a repetition of such a 
tremendous explosion as wrecked the 
huge elevator, there has been installed 
in the rebuilt structure, by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., a most 
elaborate dust collecting system. Engi- 
neers point out that the greatest care 
must be taken in fighting such a subtle 
foe as dust, which accumulates speck by 
speck and gradually acquires the power 


Airplane View of the Armour North Western Elevator, Chicago 
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VACUUM CLEANING AN ELEVATOR 


to topple over solid concrete walls as 
if they were made of cardboard. The 
man who sweeps an elevator floor with a 
brush or broom collects only a limited 
percentage of the dust. The rest of it 
is scattered throughout the air and set- 
tles on ledges, spouts, bins, walls and 
ceilings, 

To combat this constant menace which 
threatens the lives of the workmen, the 
elevator company decided to jnstall 
pneumatic sweeping on a large scale. 
As this elevator is a very large one, it 
is apparent that the cleaning system 
used in it must be out of the ordinary 
in design and operation. This pneu- 
matic sweeping system removes the grain 
dust from the floors, walls and all other 
interior surfaces, and conveys it through 
flexible hose and an elaborate piping sys- 
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Vacuum Cleaning Fiat Surfaces 


tem to the enormous dust collectors. 
Here it is automatically dumped into a 
low pressure air conveying system, which 
in turn takes it to the dust house built 
at some distance from the main building. 
With this system the men that are doing 
the cleaning are not enveloped in clouds 
of dust. In fact, no dust is raised as 
they work. 

After the men have finished, the floors 
and walls look as if they had been thor- 
‘oughly scrubbed with soap and water. 
This thorough cleaning is in considerable 
measure due to the fact that the suction 
nozzle is operated on both the forward 
and backward strokes. If curved sur- 
faces are being cleaned, nozzles of spe- 
cial shape are employed so as to make 
the work effective. The size of the in- 
stallation can be judged from the fact 
that more than two miles of piping was 
required. 

In the designing of this system the 
question of dust collectors was more dif- 
ficult of solution than in most cases, ow- 
ing to the fact that the dust must be 
separated before the air reaches the ex- 
hauster. This is because the exhauster 
must necessarily be capable of produc- 
ing a very high degree of vacuum, there- 
fore the ordinary type of fan cannot be 
used. In the case of this elevator in- 
stallation the quantity of dust collected 
is so great that the largest type of 
vacuum cleaner dust collector, such as 
is required in a hotel of mammoth pro- 
portions, would be completely filled in 
15 to 30 minutes. 

For this reason it was necessary to in- 
stall dust collectors equipped with con- 
tinuously operating discharge locks, by 
means of which the dust is automatically 
dumped from the tank without admitting 
outside atmosphere, as then the high de- 


gree of vacuum that is maintained inside 
of the tank would be destroyed. The 
material is gathered in primary and sec- 
ondary collectors. The primary collector 
catches about 60 per cent of the heavy 
material, and the secondary collector 
takes the balance. No dust whatever 
passes through the vacuum pumps. All 
the material deposited in these collectors 
is released into-the low pressure system 
and then conveyed to the dust house. 

The primary collector is of a cen- 
trifugal type, with two compartments. 
There is an equalizing valve on each com- 
partment whereby the material can be 
emptied from the first compartment to 
the atmosphere without shutting down 
the system. The secondary collector is 
of the air-filter type and has a shaking 
device operated by 30-lb compressed air 
relief valves. Four large multistage 
centrifugal vacuum producer units have 
been installed, each operated by a 20 
h-p motor. 





TEXAS FLOUR LAW 

At the recently adjourned session of 
the Texas legislature, the following sec- 
tion relating to the local manufacture 
and sale of self-rising flour was adopted: 

“Article 4592a. Whoever manufac- 
tures for sale within this state, or offers 
or exposes for sale or exchange, or sells 
any self-rising flour, or compound in- 
tended for use as a self-rising flour, un- 
der any name or title whatsoever shall 
securely affix or cause to be securely af- 
fixed to the outside of every box, can, 
sack or package containing such self- 
rising flour or like mixture or compound, 
a label distinctly printed in plain capital 
letters in the English language, contain- 
ing the name and domicile of the manu- 
facturers or dealer, and the percentage 
by weight of each of the chemical leaven- 


ing ingredients of the contents thereof. 
Such self-rising flour or any compound 
so termed or styled, when sofd for use 
shall produce not less than one half of 
1 per cent by weight of available carbon 
dioxide gas, and there shall not be con- 
tained in such self-rising flour more than 
3Y, per cent of chemical leavening in- 
gredients, otherwise such flour or com- 
pound shall be deemed adulterated. 

“Self-rising flour is defined to be a 
combination of flour, salt, and chemical 
leavening ingredients. The flour shall be 
of the grade of ‘straight’ or better; the 
chemical leavening ingredients are bi- 
carbonate of soda, and either calcium 
acid phosphate, sodium aluminum sul- 
phate, cream of tartar, tartaric acid or 
combinations of the same.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





FLOUR CONTRACT UPHELD 

A clause validly may be written into a 
contract after signing of the instrument, 
if both parties assent, held the Michigan 
supreme court in the case of Montana 
Flour Mills Co. vs. Lawrence, 194 N.W. 
489. And in the same opinion the court 
reapplied the established rule of law that 
the terms of a written contract bind the 
parties so firmly that neither is entitled 
to show a verbal agreement in contradic- 
tion of the instrument, in the absence of 
proof that through fraud or mistake the 
contract does not express the true agree- 
ment. 

Defendant bought 10,000 bbls flour 
from plaintiff; 5,195 remained undeliv- 
ered. - Later, controversy between the 
parties was settled through the making 
of a second contract for 2,200 bbls. That 
agreement contained this clause: “This 
order cancels 4,395 bbls on old contract.” 
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The mill sued for damages as for 
breach of contract—inferably the sec- 
ond contract. Judgment in the mill’s fa- 
vor was affirmed by the supreme court. 
In the course of its opinion that court 
said: 

“The insertion of the words noted 
after the signing of the contract, with 
the assent of both parties, made these 
words a part of the written contract, and 
it did not require another signing to ac- 
complish such purpose. . . . 

“There is no ambiguity in the contract, 
and no fraud is charged. It is said that 
there was a mistake, but the mistake 
claimed is that it was agreed orally to 
cancel the entire old contract. It must 
be borne in mind that this is an action at 
law, not a suit in equity to reform a 
contract on the ground of mutual mis- 
take. It is also urged that the expres- 
sion is but the statement of a fact and 
not a part of the agreement, and for this 
reason parol proof is admissible. 

“We cannot agree with this contention. 
It is agreed on all hands that the pariies 
met: to settle the differences growing 
out of the old contract; it is agreed on 
all hands that this contract was executed 
to finally settle such differences; there- 
fore the disposition of the old contract 
how much should be canceled and how 
much retained, whether all or part of 
it—was of the essence of the contract. 

“Counsel for defendant has made a 
most ingenious argument, but the cold 
fact remains that this was an offer of 
parol proof to change and vary the un- 
ambiguous terms of a written contract. 
The trial judge correctly excluded the 
proof. Theglaw on this subject is too 
well settled to need citation of authori- 
ties.” A. L. H. Sree. 


Dust Filter Tank and Low Pressure Air Converting System 
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“At a meetin’ we had a while back,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘Harv. Cullop, who's got a 
mill over on the main line, was head talker an’ was weavin’ 
|. hisself a spell showin’ how ef the bakers was goin’ to get 
© bigger’n bigger, us millers would have to combine 
<< pi_—__»together so’s to be able to hold our own. 
2 When he'd got through an’ every- 
fA body had to give his idea an’ it come 
FO) “my turn 
as I could see the scheme wasn’t 
) wuth a gourdful of swamp water. 
My feelin’ is,’ 
== your mill 
y4q Hon't have to sell stuff to them high 
oie binders, you can get along somehow, 
Vii/set so big you got a whalin’ jag of flour bearin’ down 
on you every day an’ got to sell it or close down, then they 
got you in the nine hole. Harv’s idea mebb 
[| don't allow ef I saw it layin’ in the road 


stood up an’ allowed ’sfar 


I says, ‘ef you keep 
down small enough so 
but ef you 


is all right, but 
‘d stop for it.’ 








A MILLERS’ CONFERENCE 

The milling industry would profit 
greatly if such a meeting of its members 
as the one held in Chicago last Friday 
could take place every three months. A 
gathering at which no resolution was 
passed, no vote called for, no formal rec- 
ord of proceedings made, contained with- 
in the five or six hours of its duration 
more clean, sound, constructive thought 
and expression of thought than any simi- 
lar gathering of years. 

Out of perhaps seventy-five millers 
present, thirty-five, representing every 
milling field and enterprises of every 
size, participated in the discussion of the 
present state of the industry and its 
causes and probable results. Wholly an 
experience meeting, it took no action to 
end the evils which infest the day, it 
appointed no committees for their fur- 
ther analysis, it did not even fix a time 
for another assembly. Yet those who at- 
tended felt that they had gained some- 
thing of value and that they would re- 
turn to their desks with a degree of 
confidence and courage which they did 
not possess before. 

There is a saying somewhere that the 
kindergarten began when the school 
teacher had the legs of her chair sawed 
off. For the first time in the history 
of meetings of Federation delegates and 
directors, the chairman and secretary oc- 
cupied seats on the common floor level. 
This is, perhaps, a little thing, but, in 
connection with the small size of the 
room in which the meeting was held, it 
gave the assemblage the effect of a 
friendly round-table conference. Instead 
of addressing “Mr. Chairman,” the mill- 
ers directed their remarks to their asso- 
ciates in terms of “you fellows” and 
“we fellows.” 

The direct result of all of this was 
a meeting which, while it might have been 
attended by representatives of the radi- 
cal press and members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, yet brought out in an 
intimate way the present difficulties of 
the industry and created a frank and 
friendly discussion of means for their 
solution. That some referred to it as 
“the best millers’ meeting in years” is 
easy to understand, in view of the spirit 
of fellowship which characterized it. 


Comment on the meeting would be in- 
complete without mention of the feeling 
of confidence in the future which was so 
evidently in the background. There was, 
of course, much talk of over-production, 
excess capacity, unsold surplus and the 
other catch phrases which trip so lightly 
from every miller’s tongue, but back of 
every reference to these ills was con- 
fidence that they would somehow be over- 
come, that milling in its fundamentals 
is sound, and that every well-conducted 
enterprise will endure in the future as it 
has in the past. Those who through 
habit and thought are disposed to be- 
lieve otherwise missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity to have their faith in gloom and 
their doctrine of disaster unsettled, if 
not wholly destroyed, by attending last 
week’s meeting. 


“ECONOMIC HOT AIR 


The clamor for political action de- 
signed to “do something” for the farmer 
is losing a good deal of its point in the 
light of recent market developments. 
The farmer, more or less unintentional- 
ly, has managed to do for himself consid- 
erably more than all the politicians com- 
bined, and the public, working in accord- 
ance with the seldom understood but al- 
ways potent principles of economics, is 
rapidly doing the rest. 

Even the downtrodden wheat farmer, 
the chief cause of all the loud-voiced 
woe, is showing signs of recovery. On 
October 1 the average farm price of 
wheat, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, was 93.2 cents a bushel; 
a year ago it was 90.4 cents. Admitting 
that the recovery in wheat prices is slow, 
it looks as if the farmers, without exter- 
nal pressure other than the powerful one 
of low prices, were gradually adjusting 
their production to the extent of the 
profitable demand, 

Corn, despite an enormous crop, shows 
a quite phenomenal advance over last 
year; the average farm price per bushel 
on October 1 wa’ 85.7 cents, as against 
61.6 cents in» 1922. In other words, al- 
lowing for both the higher price and the 
increased yield, the corn crop is today 
worth over eight hundred million dollars 
more to the farmers than it was last 
year. This makes the decrease of a scant 


fifty million dollars in the total value of 
the wheat crop, due entirely to reduced 
production, look insignificant. 

The spring wheat farmers, in whose 
behalf particularly earnest pleas have 
been made, are relatively better off than 
those in the winter wheat districts. The 
average farm price of spring wheat in 
Minnesota on October 1 was reported by 
the Department of Agriculture as $1.03, 
ten cents higher than a year ago; in 
North Dakota it was ninety-one cents, 
eight cents above the 1922 figure, and in 
South Dakota it was eighty-two cents, a 
four cent gain. In Montana, with a su- 
perb spring wheat crop of over forty 
million bushels, the farm price has ad- 
vanced from eighty cents a year ago to 
ninety-one cents. 

As for other crops, a comparison of 
the average farm prices shows an al- 
most uniform, and in many cases a very 
material, gain for the producer. The 
farm price of oats, with a larger crop, 
has advanced 4.1 cents over last October; 
barley, likewise with a larger production, 
is up 6.4 cents. Rye shows a decline in 
both yield and value, but buckwheat, on 
a slightly smaller crop, has gained 10.6 
cents in price. Flaxseed, with a record- 
breaking crop eight million bushels ahead 
of 1922, shows an advance of twenty-four 
cents a bushel; white potatoes are up 
30.6 cents, and sweet potatoes 16.8 cents. 
Cotton, with a much larger crop than 
last year, shows an advance of 7.2 cents 
a pound. The fruit crops are bringing 
increased prices, and hay is well above 
last year’s level. 

Unless the Department of Agriculture 
is unbelievably ignorant of existing con- 
ditions, these figures represent conditions 
as they actually are, uncolored by politi- 
cal prejudices. The farmer may not as 
yet be well off, because his position last 
year was exceptionally bad, but certainly 
he seems to have found the road to pros- 
perity if increased production coupled 
with higher prices can get him there. 

Nine tenths of the talk about congres- 
sional action to help the farmers is po- 
litical rubbish, and presumably the men 
responsible for it are astute enough to 
understand it for exactly what it is and 
no more. The chances are that political- 
ly it will do little direct injury to the 
nation, beyond increasing the difficulty 
of making the various groups in Con- 
gress work together, and giving the 
farmers an increasing sense of grievance 
when they see the efforts of their leaders 
coming to naught. 

The worst feature of the clamor for 
relief to the farmers is economic. So 
much has been made of it that the public 
as a whole unquestionably believes that 
the farmer is very much worse off than 
he really is, and the result is an unwar- 
ranted lack of confidence in the stability 
of present business conditions, and an 
absence of optimism for the future. It 
is time for the real facts to be fairly 
considered. Agriculture is the basis of 
American prosperity, and because the 
country as a whole is well able to pay 
fair prices for the farm products it 
needs, production is automatically ad- 
justing itself so as to give the farmer a 
sufficient return for his labor. 

If the political demagogues will cease 
running up and down the country pro- 
claiming disaster in return for votes, the 
farmer will be able to give his mind to 
the production of what the American 
people want, and the people will pay 
him for it in accordance with the na- 
tion’s general measure of prosperity. 
The clamor for immediate congressional 
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action is, indeed, defeating its own pur- 
pose, for the main things which are to- 
day holding down farm prices are the 
useless chatter about unmarketable sur- 
plus production and the feeling of in- 
security which economic complaints al- 
ways create. Let the farmer’s self-ap- 
pointed advocates begin proclaiming that 
he is well on the way back to prosperity, 
and the public will tumble over itself 
in its eagerness to pay him higher prices. 


TOO MUCH COLLECTIVISM 


One of the curious, and at times un- 
fortunate, results of organizing indus- 
tries into cohesive trade bodies is the 
tendency of the members to think too 
much in general rather than in specific 
terms. The individual may actually be 
doing exceedingly well, but if the trade 
as a whole inclines to pessimism, he fre- 
quently applies that kind of thinking to 
his own affairs. Since lamentation is 
always louder in expression than con- 
tentment, the troubles of a relatively 
small part of any industry can some- 
times determine the key for the whole 
body’s manner of thinking about itself, 
and can impose discouragement and 
gloom on men whose own business is 
actually very prosperous, 

Something of this kind seems to have 
happened of late to the milling industry. 
Most of the active milling companies are 
beyond question doing reasonably well; 
they are making fair profits, carrying on 
a considerable volume of business, and 
in many cases preparing for future ex- 
pansion. Some few, on the other hand, 
have fallen on evil days, largely as a 
result of their own methods of doing 
business, and because their troubles are 
widely known and talked of throughout 
the trade, the impression has been cre- 
ated that flour milling as a whole is in 
a bad way. 

In one sense there is really no such 
entity as “the milling industry.” Its 
business level does not rise and fall uni- 
formly; one mill makes money because 
it has a good volume of trade and does 
business on a sound basis, while its neigh- 
bor gets into trouble because it cannot 
hold its customers and loses money on 
its sales. Flour milling as a whole is 
almost never either abnormally prosper- 
ous or seriously distressed; the very con- 
ditions which create prosperity in one 
district or for one type of mill are re- 
sponsible for curtailed activity and. re- 
duced profits elsewhere. 

The miller who persists in thinking in 
terms of the collective industry is often 
borrowing trouble which he might easily 
avoid if he would only keep his eyes 
clearly on the course of his individual 
business. For one thing, he would escape 
something of the pressure to adopt un- 
wise selling methods because “everybody’s 
doing it.” As a matter of fact, every- 
bedy is not doing it, as most millers 
know perfectly well; the fact that a 
relatively small number of mills have 
permitted their salesmen to run amuck 
in the matter of concessions has been 
allowed to influence the whole attitude 
of the industry toward itself. 

In many ways collective activity is 
good, and indeed essential, for any in- 
dustry. Its members must get together 
to exchange ideas, to escape from pro- 
vincialism, to broaden their views, and 
to be able, at need, to act with unity. 
There is, however, a considerable amount 
of absurdity in too much collective think- 
ing. The miller who insistently bewails 
the condition of the milling industry, 
even while his own mill is doing a fine 
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business, is contributing what he can to 
promote the very conditions he deplores. 

There will be far less despondency and 
inertia in flour milling if its members will 
make a definite effort to get over the 
bad habit of accepting as true the gloomy 
generalities which are now current, and 
most of which are based on the experi- 
ences of only a few of the least fortu- 
nate among the millers. It is as a result 
of these generalities that so many millers 
have apparently lost courage, quite for- 
getting that their own affairs are really 
quite prosperous. 

It is a good rule for any miller, when 
thinking ebout the present and future 
of his business, to forget that there is 
any such thing as the milling industry, 
and to concentrate his attention on that 
particular fraction of it for which he 
is responsible. If, by attending closely 
to his own business, he can make it go 
well, he does not need to worry about 
gloomy reports of what is happening to 
the industry as a whole, above all as 
these reports are seldom more than one 
tenth true. When each miller, optimistic 
regarding his own business, gets over 
worrying about the state of the milling 
industry, the industry will prove well 
able to look out for itself. 


THE OLD GAME AGAIN 


For some months there have been signs 
of renewed activity among the protec- 
tionists of Great Britain. Concerted ef- 
forts of various industries to demand 
some form of protection have been very 
noticeable. It comes not only from agri- 
culture but from the wool industry at 
Bradford, complaining of French compe- 
tition, and from the silk, lace, leather 
and other interests. 

The Safeguarding of Industries act 
gives an excuse that there is to be no 
effort to revive the controversy between 
protection and free trade, as such, but 
that a reasonable measure of security, 
such as the act contemplates, is all that 
is asked for. Nevertheless the protec- 
tionists are obviously taking a hand in 
the agitation, although somewhat under 
cover, because protection in Great Brit- 
ain has always been unpopular and po- 
litically fatal when opposed by the de- 
mand among constituencies for cheap 
food and low prices. 

Preferential tariffs, favoring trade be- 
tween England and the colonies, as op- 
posed to outside nations, are the guise 
under which protection will probably be 
brought forward. It has an appeal for 
those who do not reason very deeply, be- 
cause it appears to bring the empire and 
its dominions into closer relationship. 
Britain, however, has grown strong and 
great chiefly because it was a free mar- 
ket, open to the world, and, in the long 
run, preferential tariffs are unprofitable. 

There is a catch in the preferential 
plan, which does not require a great 
amount of discernment to discover. It 
lies in putting up a tariff barrier high 
enough to exclude foreign made goods, 
and in making a lower duty on goods 
manufactured in other parts of the em- 
pire, yet, in the case of products sold 
on a narrow margin, such as flour, still 
sufficiently high to give the home manu- 
facturers a practical monopoly of the 
business. 

Naturally many, probably most, of the 
British millers would favor such a pol- 
icy, nor can they be blamed for sup- 
porting it, in view of the selfishness 
shown by other nations, notably the Unit- 
ed States, in protecting their industries. 
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If they can “put this across,” to use an 
Americanism, on the farmers and bread 
eaters of Great Britain, as well as the 
Canadian and Australian millers, they 
can easily establish themselves as sole 
purveyors of flour to the British mar- 
kets, have a practical monopoly of the 
business, and do away with foreign com- 
petition. 

The “if” in this case is an exceedingly 
vital point in the consummation of the 
design. The results are so obvious that 
those who will be adversely affected by 
such a policy can hardly fail to foresee 
and prevent their accomplishment, un- 
less, indeed, in the desire to protect home 
industry at the expense of the consum- 
ing masses, Great Britain has changed 
its traditional point of view, and its peo- 
ple are now ready to pay the price of 
such protection in the increased cost of 
bread; a result absolutely inevitable 
should a duty, preferential or otherwise, 
be placed on imported flour. 

A British flour importing firm has sent 
out the following letter on this subject 
to its Canadian trade connections: 


“September 27, 1923. 

“There is a subject which is beginning 
to monopolize political attention here. 
The imperial conference is about to meet, 
and in order to create a favorable at- 
mosphere, our protectionist government 
is filling the newspapers with forecasts of 
the new policy of what it calls imperial 
preference. Imperial preference means 
that certain people in the dominions and 
the old country expect to be favored 
with large slices of protectionist pie, 
and hope to deceive the people into the 
idea that everybody in the dominions and 
the old country will be enriched by this 
fiscal juggle. 

“That is the case as it is to be pre- 
sented. It may be interesting to Cana- 
dian millers, and it will be vital to their 
trade in this country before long, to 
know that the British millers are up to 
the neck in this protectionist scheme, and 
are prepared to finance it to an unlim- 
ited extent. They have been trying to 
fool the farmers, and many of the farm- 
ers have been fooled, by the story that 
to have all the wheat milled in this coun- 
try will mean cheap feed. They, at the 
same time, are selling their surplus feed 
in the Continent of Europe, and they 
intend to continue doing this. But the 
simple farmer, it is believed, will not 
see this. They will go for a heavy and 
picturesque tariff on foreign flour. Then 
they will give the millers in the domin- 
ions a priceless boon, by according them 
what they call a ‘preference. In other 
words, they will put up a ten-bar gate 
against the foreign miller, and a five-bar 
gate against the dominion miller, both 
gates being equally insurmountable. 
They will, in fact, do what the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, through the 
Canadian government, does to this coun- 
try, so they have a good example to fol- 
low. But as the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is usually dealing with 
articles on which the margin of profit 
is good, the preference is of at least 
some value, while it would be of no value 
whatever in a closely competed article 
like flour. 

“Now that is what you, as millers in 
the largest British dominion, are up to, 
and, whether you are protectionist or not 
as a matter of general policy, it is as well 
that you should know that British pro- 
tectionism, as dictated by the British 


millers, aims at the extinction of your 


trade in ‘this country. Let there be no 
mistake about it.” 


THE COUNTRY BOOKSHELF 


So many of the readers of The North- 
western Miller have expressed interest in 
these irrelevant, personal musings of the 
Old Man that I am tempted to write 
some more of them, although they have 
no trade significance and appear to me 
to be an intrusion upon the hospitality 
of these columns. 

I have told about coming to the little 
place in the country late in September, 
after waiting all summer for the oppor- 
tunity, and finding the Fish River Roller 
Mills running smoothly, with a small 
stock of “Fetchit’s Pride” on hand, the 
brook singing on its way to the river, the 
leaves turning and drifting gently down, 
the grass still green, and a few late flow- 
ers blooming untouched by the frost in 
the succession of beautiful golden, quiet 
days that fortunately followed my ar- 
rival. 

Gradually gaining strength, after long 
and restful nights, I found it easier to 
make my way, by the help of a cane, to 
all my accustomed haunts. To a man 
used to active life this means much; it is 
significant of a renewed participation in 
the things of life, of a return to normal. 

It is an unspeakably good impression 
to feel oneself coming back; old inter- 
ests that have become dormant are re- 
vived, former habits, especially bad ones, 
reassert themselves; one begins to look 
forward again. The chapter that ap- 
peared to be closing in the book of life is 
opening once more, with possibilities of 
interesting pages yet to come. Muscles, 
unused for so long, come into play once 
more; it is an adventure to test their en- 
durance, and fine to feel honestly tired, 
physically not mentally, when the day is 
done and it is time to rest. 

The phenomenon of recovery is as won- 
derful as the experience of weakness and 
helplessness, and both are inspiring in 
their way. The long road stretches back- 
ward into the days of the past, with 
many memories to brighten them, and as 
strength fails, the mind dwells insistently 
upon them, but with the coming of re- 
newed vigor, there is a view, also, of the 
road ahead. How long it may be is 
unknown, of course, but it offers an al- 
luring prospect, for the world seems 
good and comfortable to live in, and the 
people in it very kindly and well dis- 
posed, 

The September days in glorious se- 
quence have passed into early October, 
and we linger on in the country, reluc- 
tant to miss an hour of the season’s 
pageant, now’ inevitably approaching its 
close. Very gently and gradually the 
scene changes; the nights come sooner 
and grow colder,'a couple of blankets 
are necessary early in the morning to 
keep comfortable, and there is increas- 
ing need for the fire of birch logs in the 
sitting room, but the sun comes out 
bright and strong, after the early morn- 
ing mists have folded themselves back 
over the distant blue hills, across the 
river, and before noon summer almost re- 
turns. When the round sun drops down 
in the cloudless sky, autumn reasserts 
herself and it is well to seek the big 
fireplace again, close the doors and win- 
dows against the frosty air, and settle 
down snugly for a long evening of read- 
ing. 

Just here the resources of the place 
show their limitations; its library is not 
extensive, consisting chiefly of a few old 
novels, derelicts that have drifted out 
from the city from time to time, a book 
or two of poems, and a history of Wash- 
ington County, in which our town is 
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located, published in the eighties and 
hopelessly out of date. We did not 
expect to read much here; we found our- 
selves too busy out of doors during the 
day and at night too tired to read, and 
so conformed to the habit of the village. 

It is an opportunity to judge of the 
lasting value of some of the favorites 
that once commanded the admiring at- 
tention of the reading public, and for 
lack of something new to read, I am 
constrained to try a few of the old yol- 
umes standing on the shelf. 

Here is “The Four Million,” by 0, 
Henry, a collection of short stories orig- 
inally published in the magazines about 
twenty years ago, most of which I had 
already read. Frankly, O. Henry does 
not stand the test, I am sorry to say, 

Whatever virtue these tales of New 
York twenty years ago may have )s- 
sessed when they originally appeared, it 
has evaporated and disappeared, leaving 
hardly a trace, in the trying process of 
time. Two decades is a long time for a 
story to retain its essential sparkle. At 
this distance, O. Henry’s tales seem 
rather flat; he is given to alliteration and 
preposterous puns, and where his points 
are not obvious they are somewhat |a- 
bored and far-fetched. 

On the other hand, a copy of “Ihe 
Exiles and Other Stories,” by Richard 
Harding Davis, written in 1894, ten 
years earlier than “The Four Million,” 
and read by me many times before, well 
repaid another perusal. The stories re- 
tain all their original charm and vigor, 
and if they appeared today in any of 
the current magazines as from a new and 
unknown author, they would undoubtedly 
meet with public attention and commen- 
dation. As short stories they are bril- 
liant and of admirable literary character. 
O. Henry is remembered and read, while 
poor Davis is almost forgotten, yet the 
stories of the latter have a mysterious 
quality of vividness and life which I can- 
not extract from those of the former, 
however well disposed I may feel toward 
his literary memory. 

Then I tried an old novel, “The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, published twenty years ago, 
expecting to find it very antiquated and 
difficult to get over. To my surprise and 
pleasure, its age was no handicap to its 
interest; on the contrary, the fact that 
it concerned itself with English life and 
politics in the days long preceding the 
war made it by contrast even more in- 
teresting to the reader of today. It 
was originally, and I contend it still is, 
a fine novel, its characters admirably and 
consistently drawn, and its plot con- 
structed according to the probabilities of 
the time and the people. 

I am now facing, as a last resort, un- 
less something new reaches me in time 
to afford relief, “The Inside of the Cup,” 
by Winston Churchill. All the other 
books on the short shelf in the sitting 
room have been read and re-read, «nd, 
unless it be a fine old copy, published, in 
large print, about 1750, of the Book of 


‘Common Prayer, and the Holy Bible, 


which are of unfailing interest, I do not 
believe I have the courage and patience 
to read them again. “The Inside of the 
Cup” looms as an inevitable and impend- 
ing consequence of the shortage of read- 
ing matter, although I believe that up in 
the attic of the little house there «re 
lurking under the rafters some bound 
volumes of the earlier issues of Harper's 
Monthly and the Century, which may 
serve to stave off the evil day. 
(Continued on page 265.) 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

arabe aD ata a at a! a’ At at a OU ry] Spring winter winter 
—— ————<—— ee We cine, 73 70 
The week has been marked by largely ey a 8-- Hh . 4 
featureless markets for both flour and september av’ge.. 52 72 76 
feed, with a very moderate demand and August average... 50 70 73 
: h ; ices. Mills July average .... 45 62 48 

practically no change in prices. 
} June average .... 38 48 43 
which made heavy sales of flour on the May average .... 44 54 46 
basis of wheat prices ruling the latter April average ase a s4 at 
H arc. average .. 
half of July are tad being ag» ig ee to February average 654 55 54 
take their medicine, not only by having Januapy average... 60 56 48 
to buy wheat at a considerable advance, December average 57 65 6 
s. j November average 75 76 

but by seeing their own a oes by Sie aa bo 4 
jobbers at prices below what they them- September av'ge.. 67 79 60 


selves can make on the basis of current 
wheat values. 

There is, however, a fair amount of 
new business for delivery within the next 
60 or 90 days, and with May wheat 4% 
@5e over December, the mills have little 
inducement to press business for de- 
ferred shipment at current prices. With 
Winnipeg December wheat 2%c under 
Minneapolis, and 10%c under Kansas 
City, the export trade remains in a bad 
way except for the mills grinding Cana- 
dian wheat in bond. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 17.) 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian markets and 
prices are steady. 


PuitapetpuiaA, Pa.—Four is dull, with 
buyers and sellers apart on prices. Mill- 
feed is firm under light offerings, but 
trade is quiet. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade was 
quiet at the opening of the week, with 
fair demand. No material change was 


eastern: noted in values. Millfeed continues 

Hard Soft steady, with satisfactory demand. 
Spring winter winter 

Oct. W iskecis $6.85 $6.20 $5.70 Mitwavuxee, Wis.—Flour trade con- 

Oct. 1 sseseees 6.80 6.20 5.65  tinues featureless. Business is moderate- 

Sept, S vervieys eH os 5.60 jy active, with prices unchanged and 

Aum. As saxenates 6.45 5.55 636 (| Y  (Muve, prices chang 

Suly 2 sssaests 6.55 5.90 5.85 steadier. Rye flour is in fair demand at 

ame teeeeeeee en os ous unchanged prices. Millfeed demand is 

May 2 cecvovcss e ee * 

Aorit & cnscases 7.15 6.55 6.65 00d, but offers negligible and prices un- 

March 1 ....+06 7.10 6.40 6.60 changed. 

: 7 ; Wie shoe : rH ree eo Kansas Crry, Mo.—Quotations on flour 

Dee, bisa, scsees 0. ee 6.50 6.45 and millfeed are about unchanged from 

Nov. 1 seeseeeee yo eh 4 those of Oct. 13. Trade in flour is gen- 

Det. € ccoaseaen i . , gg 

May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 i335 erally reported quiet, although inquiry is 


*Record high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


somewhat better. Business as a whole is 
about on same basis as in the preceding 
two weeks. 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for flour con- 
tinues slow, with no material change in 


apring a Bk prices. Trade is only meeting pressing 
et O68 $5. $4.80 $4.75 needs. Receipts are liberal, and trade 
Dot. 2. vsgvdscs 5.40 4.80 4.70 well supplied. Millfeed is dull, with the 
Sept. 1 ......+- 5.35 4.60 4.65 market lower on wheat feeds; other 
ai, $. ncrcane ee 5.30 4.55 4.60 
Salt & cucee es 5.30 4.90 4.95 feeds steady. 
ea teeeeeees re ra et New York, N. Y.—Buyers are indif- 
roy eee, 5.25 5.40 ferent, and trade is rather slow. Vol- 
March 1....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 ume of sales has fallen off with increased 
og f te etee ees he bey ety prices. Canadian flours are in good de- 
ek © ss ccdene 5.20 5.15 mand, despite their higher prices. Ex- 
Med, 2 vscceees 5.55 4 ne port sales are of moderate-sized lots, 
Ost: 4: icc 5.25 4. X ood. 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.89 though clearances are good. 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 16 
was $34.45 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Cotumsvus, Onto.—There is slow de- 
mand for flour, with mills holding prices 
firm. Buyers are unwilling to take hold, 
and are waiting for a reaction. The 
trade generally is well supplied for the 
next 90 days. There is a fair demand 
for feed, with very little being offered 
by mills. 


vont Wixnirec, Man.—There is a good nor- 
Aug. 1 mal demand for Manitoba flour at un- 
a } changed prices. Export sales are satis- 
Mayi. factory and western mills are all active. 
April 1 Heavy demand for bran and shorts con- 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


tinues. Threshing in the prairie prov- 
inces is proceeding pote: The grain 
movement so far is unimpeded. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour is dull and un- 
changed. New business is light general- 
ly, although sales are reported by one 


Missouri mill of 3,500 bbls of soft wheat 
flour, of which 1,500 were for export and 
the balance domestic, and 600 sacks of 
hard wheat straight flour for export to 
the Continent. Domestic trade is buying 
sparingly, but shipping directions are 
coming in satisfactorily on flour pre- 
viously booked. Millfeed is quiet but 
firm. 

Cuicaco, Inut.—Flour prices remain at 
practically unchanged levels. A _ slight 
improvement in buying is noticeable, 
with a number of jobbers taking on mod- 
erate-sized lots for shipment in 30 to 60 
days. Shipping directions are coming in 
better. Feed is strong, with prices un- 
changed. Country trade is quiet, but 
there is better inquiry from mixers for 
future delivery, and some sales are re- 
ported. Offerings of feed continue mod- 
erate. 

Battimore, Mp.—Flour is steady and 
quiet, with the whole trade waiting for 
Washington to do something. Sales are 
light and confined to car lots of spring 
and hard and soft winter patents at and 
around inside quotations. The edge 
seems to be off the demand for near-by 
soft winter straights, at least tempora- 
rily. Premiums on cash wheat in most 
markets are impressive, indicating. that 
the big fellows who call the tricks own 
the visible. Feed is unchanged and in- 
active. 


CANADIAN MILLERS MEET 


National Association Records a Good Year 
at Annual Gathering in Toronto—In- 
dustry Well Represented 


Toronto, Ont. Oct. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association met here today in an- 
nual session. The members present rep- 
resented all classes of millers and most 
of the capacity in Canada. George A. 
McDonald, Quaker Oats Co., presided. 

The association had a good year, and 
the meeting was marked by good feeling 
and a keen desire to improve conditions 
in all possible directions. 

A. H. Batey. 











FOREST W. BLANTON WEDS 


InpIaAnapouis, Inp.—The wedding of 
Forest W. Blanton, secretary-treasurer 
Blanton Milling Co., this city, and Miss 
Jeanette Wales, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest DeWolf Wales, 1236 North 
Pennsylvania Street, is announced here. 
They are on a two weeks’ honeymoon 
trip. Mr. Blanton’s brother, Alexander 
J. Blanton, president of the milling com- 
pany, was married Sept. 8 to Miss Har- 
riet Marsh, daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Norman Marsh, New York City. 


Curis O. AxBrIon. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
13, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
ass 10 30 





Atlantic .... 49 93 
GEIS cccsceve 232 25 24 ee ee 
Pacific .....1,830 o* ae 222 o% 

Totals ....2111 25 34 252 93 


Prev. week. .2,000 16 17 485 325 
Totals July 1- 


. 13, 
1923 ..... 26,988 1,190 374 7,877 5,562 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 14 Oct. 15 
Oct. 13 Oct.9 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...309,520 310,890 436,185 390,635 








Gt, DOE scdcvae 16,070 15,770 18,740 12,470 
Duluth-Superior 22,330 23,940 25,790 15,615 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 5,000 9,500 10,230 

Tatas cccecse 352,420 355,600 490,215 428,950 
Outside mills*..198,180 ...... 252,360 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..550,600 ...... VERSIE ocd. 
DE, Bee 2 ccses 48,600 46,600 23,300 27,300 
St. Louist ..... 54,400 50,600 45,600 35,800 
Buffalo ........ 126,580 118,920 86,700 128,550 
Rochester ..... 6,700 6,500 6,100 8,300 
Chicago ....... 32,000 32,000 33,000 27,000 


Kansas City... .125,550 128,460 107,220 96,000 
Kansas Cityt...340,565 353,435 364,360 420,720 


Ommahe .o.ccces 23,180 21,340 18,555 23,600 
St. Joseph ..... 34,950 27,175 43,800 29,970 
Salina ......... 18,710 20,235 84,825 ...... 
Wichita ....... 40,800 43,145 47,605 47,835 
Toledo ........ 39,800 40,200 35,000 32,600 
Toledof ....... 94,415 81,225 73,970 64,300 


Indianapolis ... 11,675 9,585 9,605 9,065 
Nashville** -- 150,190 145,010 118,025 110,915 
Portland, Oreg. 62,825 58,265 35,110 29,160 
COEUR cesseces oene 45,700 38,130 26,485 
TOCOMS, cccceee cvees 45,165 39,240 42,445 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 14 Oct. 15 
Oct. 18 Oct. 6 1922 1921 

77 





Minneapolis ...... 55 55 72 
— J Pee 66 65 80 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 65 69 42 
Outside mills* .... 78 66 65 56 

Average spring.. 62 58 73 62 
Milwaukee ........ 38 42 60 36 
ee 96 92 46 54 
a 70 65 59 46 
EE daw eeeadees 7 71 52 77 
Rochester ........ 36 35 27 45 
CRIGRMO cccccscces 80 80 82 68 
Kansas City....... 83 85 86 90 
Kansas Cityt..... 67 69 75 84 
COREE on cctecccus 100 92 103 98 
aaa 73 58 94 63 
er 41 44 73 ee 
Wichita ..... -- 63 66 73 76 
TOPE cecsse -» 838 84 73 68 
Toledof .......... 70 82 63 64 
Indianapolis ...... 58 48 48 40 
Nashville**® ....... 72 70 64 58 
Portland, Oregon. .101 93 60 60 
eee ee 86 72 50 
TOCOMER cccseccess ee 79 69 74 

TOURED 662 ceccese 71 70 67 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





GREAT LAKES HARBOR CONGRESS 


MitwavuKkeE, W1is.—The Great Lakes 
Harbor Congress will convene in Mil- 
waukee on Oct. 18 for a three-day con- 
vention. Every port on the Great Lakes 
has appointed delegates to participate in 
discussions of harbor improvements to 
facilitate shipping. The Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce will be represent- 
ed by the following: Major Walter Stern, 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; Harry M. 
Stratton, Donahue-Stratton Co; William 
O. Goodrich, Milwaukee Linseed Oil 
Mills; Hugo Stolley, Henry Rang & Co., 
and W. J. Fitzgerald, vessel broker. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 16. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 









prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of ,196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring GH MN cbc kcevcccsvsccssvcesces - $6.20@ 6.70 $6.35@ 6.85 $.....@..... $6.40@ 6.75 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.65@ 6.85 $7.50@ 7.75 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent .........-sssseeeees 5.80@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.35 os ceQe cece 6.00@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.40 6.35@ 6.60 * 006-6 Os ¢64.0 
EF eoeee 4.80@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.65 ¢ 000 e cece 5.00@ 5.30 5.50@ 5.90 ree Pere 5.70@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 0 660 tae cove rres Sette 
Hard winter short patent ° 6.20 @ 6.00@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 
Hard winter straight ......... vate \. 5.10 @ 5.20@ 5.70 4.75@ 5.10 5.70@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 cccee Doesee 6.15@ 6.40 Tere Peers 
Hard winter first clear.. eos 4.90 @ 4.15@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.60@ 5.15 ee eerr ee Pe oo vcee o Bo ccce 5 Pe 
Soft winter short patent.......ceeeuee y 5.60 0000 eMeccee --@. 5.40@ 5.75 sete t QDecive 5.45@ 5.70 ona @ vee 5.65@ 6.80 5.75@ 6.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Soft winter straight..... . 4.90 rTes FETT oe oe 4.65@ 5.00 4.70@ 4.90 *4.55@ 4.80 *4.35@ 5.50 5.40@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 
Soft winter first clear. 4.80 eccee Qe aces oo Dee 4.10@ 4.40 Prrte) FeTTe Te ohe oM s ccas 5.10@ 5.65 0 000 Ds c00s 3.75@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white........... 4.00 3.95@ 4.00 oo @ vue SS Peers 3.90@ 4.50 4.15@ 4.40 oo@ oe 4.50@ 4.75 oe Bee swasess 
Rye flour, standard........ PTTTT TS a" " 3.70 3.80@ 3.85 pat wee ©. bees @..... ere Leer 3.80@ 4.05 — ie 040 oe e08 + Se 5 va 

FEED— 

Opting TN wikis con ccas es ec ecccccccccse -. 30.50@31.50 28.50@ 29.00 TTTeh Perk ree ee oi Oe 36.00 @37.00 35.00 @ 36.00 37.00 @ 37.25 35.00 @ 36.00 vce es cree 
Hard winter bran........ PbS Sobor ess cssoee - $0.560@32.00 re. Perey 28.50@ 29.50 30.00@31.00 7. Je ee ree a Re «eee «@37.50 err, Fete fcoee Mateos 
Soft winter bran.........s.eeceeeeceseeeses 31.00@382.50 Tire. Park u bes cltoese¢ 31.00 @31.50 --@.. 36.50 @37.50 35.00 @ 36.00 «eee « @38.00 rere, rire 31.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ + 380.65@32.00 29.00 @ 29.50 30.50@31.00 ...... esses --@.. 35.50@36.50 35.50 @ 36.50 37.00 @ 38.00 35.00 @36.00 34.00 @ 36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............ . 82.50@384.50 32.50 @ 33.00 32.50@33.50 34.00@34.50 26's ccee 37.00@38.00 38.00 @ 38.50 39.00 @ 40.00 38.00@39.00 ocece Do csee 
OG GEE ce decahbanaesiccnicocsersrerecccss S80. 60@8T.00 «ee» @35.00 0406 oO 6.6000 coc e Dcoce o eeccee 40.00 @41.00 41.00@ 42.00 o eee @ 42.50 39.50 @ 41.00 rrr tires 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BOMONS «occ 800s Seve cere e (408) ooo e@.... (49'8) $....@.... (49's) $..6-@.... ee Pe cco e @occe 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 4.70@5.10 200 6 WP cece ses caue 7.05 @7.65 6.00 @6.35 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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UNITED STATES WHEAT CONSUMPTION 





Comparison of Official Figures for Wheat Production and Movement With 
Estimates of Flour Production—Problem of Estimating 
Stocks Carried Over From Year to Year 


Despite the work done by the United 
States Grain Corporation during and im- 
mediately after the World War, and by 
the Bureau of the Census for the decen- 
nial records, the amount of wheat flour 
annually consumed by the people of the 
United States is still a matter of great 
uncertainty. Whether the per capita 
flour consumption is actually increasing 
or decreasing has yet to be determined 
with anything approaching statistical ac- 
curacy, and while it is clear that the 
wheat saving methods advocated and en- 
forced by the Food Administration in 
1917-18 and throughout 1918 had a 
marked effect in lessening the consump- 
tion of wheat products, the precise ex- 
tent of the reduction is by no means 
clear. 

The official government figures cover- 
ing wheat alone do not provide a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, for the 
reason that they indicate a degree of 
fluctuation in the wheat consumption 
which is quite at variance with actual 
trade experience. As for the estimates 
of flour production, they, too, are often 
of very doubtful value, as at best they 
are based on incomplete reports. These 
flour output figures, taken by themselves, 
would likewise indicate excessive varia- 
tions from year to year which find no 
explanation in actual trade history. 

It is possible, however, by a close com- 
parison of the two sets of figures, to ar- 
rive at a somewhat more accurate picture 
of the facts regarding wheat flour con- 
sumption as they have existed during the 
past dozen years. The appended table 
gives, in summary form, the results of 
such a comparison, worked out in such 
a way as to bring the figures for wheat 
and those for flour into virtual agree- 
ment, 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


As a basis, it was assumed that the 
figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering the total wheat crops of 
the United States, and those of the De- 
partment of Commerce covering imports 
and exports of both wheat and flour, 
were approximately correct. As regards 
the import and export figures, this as- 
sumption is probably justified; the gov- 
ernment wheat crop estimates are cer- 
tainly subject to a considerable margin 
of error, but even so they represent the 
best guesses that can be made. 

It was also assumed that the estimates 
of wheat flour production made by the 
United States Grain Corporation for the 
years from 1914-15 through 1919-20, as 
revised and raised to a 100 per cent 
basis in the Grain Corporation’s final re- 
port, and as checked against the returns 
of the Bureau of the Census, were also 
approximately correct. The estimates of 
the quantities of wheat reserved for seed- 
ing were made from the Department of 
Agriculture’s figures for the wheat acre- 
age and the quantity of wheat used per 
acre, with some modification to allow for 
variations of quality in the seed wheat. 


VARIABLE ELEMENTS 


Accepting these figures as a basis, the 
variable and uncertain quantities were: 
(a) stocks of wheat carried over on July 
1 of each year; (b) stocks of flour car- 
ried over on the same date; (c) quanti- 
ties of wheat wasted, used as animal feed 
or otherwise eliminated from human 
consumption, and (d) the amount of 
flour ground by mills in the years not 
covered by the Grain Corporation’s final 
report. 

Some clue to the wheat stocks on July 
1 is given by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s figures for farm holdings on 
that date, and also the commercial visible 
supply figures. Added to these, however, 
must be the estimates of wheat held in 
country mills and elevators and in tran- 
sit, and there is unquestionably a large 
margin of error even for the figures 
showing farm holdings and visible sup- 
ply. For the flour carry-over there is 
little statistical basis beyond the general 
tenor of trade reports, together with 
rough estimates of flour stocks in some 
of the larger centers. Estimates of the 
quantities of wheat wasted, fed to live 


stock or otherwise withdrawn from hu- 
man consumption must again be based 
largely on trade reports, modified by of- 
ficial returns of each year’s wheat grad- 
ing. 

COMPARING THE FIGURES 

The two sets of figures, covering, re- 
spectively, wheat and flour, can be made 
to harmonize in either one of two ways: 
by assuming relatively slight fluctuations 
in the carry-over of wheat and flour 
from year to year, outside of the farm 
reserve and visible supply figures, or by 
radically modifying these carry-over fig- 
ures in such a way as more nearly to 
equalize the total wheat supplies from 
year to year. 

The first method has two weaknesses: 
it often fails to make the wheat supply 
figures fit closely with the flour output 
estimates, and it indicates an extraordi- 
nary degree of fluctuation in the domes- 
tic flour consumption, far beyond any- 
thing warranted by actual reports from 
the milling, baking and flour distributing 
interests. The second method, while it 
involves taking many liberties with the 
estimates of carry-over from year to 
year, makes it possible to bring the wheat 
and flour figures into complete harmony, 
as shown in the table, and also fits the 
course of trade history as indicated by 
commercial reports. 


CARRY-OVER ESTIMATES 


The wheat carry-over on July 1 in the 
years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 
showed no exceptional features. Using 
the farm reserve and visible supply esti- 
mates as a basis, the average figure for 
the five years coming under these two 
heads was 52,000,000 bus, and the av- 
erage estimate for wheat in country mills 
and elevators and in transit was 29,000,- 
000 bus. From the huge wheat crop of 
1915, however, the definitely estimated 
carry-over to 1916-17 (farm reserves plus 
visible supply) increased to 118,000,000 
bus, and a corresponding increase has 
been assumed in the quantities of wheat 
in country elevators and mills and in 
transit, the figure for this item on July 
1, 1916, being put at 71,000,000 bus. The 
quantities of wheat carried over on July 
1, 1917 and 1918, were admittedly very 
small, the balance increasing materially 
in 1919. 

The most puzzling crop years are those 
of 1920-21 and 1921-22, when most of 
the statistical experts foretold advancing 


wheat prices on the basis of a shortage 
which failed to materialize. The only 
explanations are either that the govern- 
ment crop figures were lamentably in 
error, or that the amounts of wheat car- 
ried over as a result of the successive 
big crops of 1918 and 1919 were very 
much larger than the farm reserve and 
visible supply figures would indicate. 
For this reason, an allowance of 94,000,- 
000 bus over and above the visible supply 
and farm reserve figures has been made 
for July 1, 1919, and one of 44,000,000 
bus for 1920. 


WHEAT WASTED 


The estimates of the quantities of 
wheat wasted, lost, used for feed, or 
otherwise withdrawn from human con- 
sumption, are necessarily largely guess- 
work, but they have been made on the 
basis of wheat price and quality. In 
years when wheat was cheap, or when 
inspection reports showed considerable 
quantities grading No. 5 or worse, rela- 
tively large amounts have unquestionably 
failed to find their way to the mills for 
grinding into flour for human consump- 
tion; the largest estimates under this 
heading were for 1915-16, with its record 
breaking wheat crop and exports consid- 
erably below those of the preceding year, 
and for 1920-21, when the disastrous fall 
in prices, combined with a large carry- 
over, made much wheat unmarketable at 
a profit to the farmer. 


FLOUR STOCKS AND OUTPUT 


As regards flour, the estimates of 
carry-over July 1 show relatively slight 
fluctuation except for the beginning of 
the crop years 1920-21 and 1922-23. The 
abnormally active grinding of the mills 
in 1919-20, and a corresponding wave of 
flour buying, certainly left flour stocks 
at the end of the crop year very: much 
larger than they had ever been before; 
heavy grinding and reduced exports in 
1921-22 seem to have done the same thing 
two years later, though to a less degree. 

Accepting as approximately accurate 
the estimates of flour production made 
by the United States Grain Corporation 
from 1914-15 through 1919-20, it appears 
that the estimates made for the past two 
crop years by A. L. Russell, formerly 
statistician to the Grain Corporation, 
have been somewhat excessive. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s figure for 1920-21 seems to be ap- 
proximately correct, but his estimate of 
122,000,000 bbls tor 1921-22 appears to 
be about 5,000,000 bbls too large, and his 
figure for 1922-23, 130,000,000 bbls, is 
about 11,000,000 bbls over the figure in- 
dicated in the comparative table. 


CONCLUSION 


It cannot be claimed for the figures 
given in the appended tabular summary 


UNITED STATES WHEAT AND FLOUR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Estimates of the wheat production, 


imports, 


exports, carry-over, reserves for seeding 


and apparent domestic consumption in the United States for 12 crop years, from 1911-12 


through 1922-23, 


compared with the estimates of the wheat flour production, 


imports, 


exports, carry-over and apparent domestic consumption for the same years (all figures in 


millions, i. e., 000,000’s omitted): 


WHEAT, BUS 


CUED VORP ciccccccccosvee 1922 1921 1920 191 


Carry-over, wheat 
Carry-over, flour as wheat 48 32 62 32 








CUOM occ vccedveccnesyeces 862 815 833 968 
Imports, wheat ......... 18 14 61 5 
Imports, flour as wheat.. 2 3 7 1 

Total supplies ....... 990 975 1,121 1,073 


Less wheat exports ...... 155 208 293 122 


Less exports of flour as 
wheat 


Less carry-over, wheat .. 


Less carry-over, flour as 
wheat 


Less reserved for seeding. 86 87 90 94 


538 494 514 65619 

Less waste, feed and loss. 14 4 22 17 
Balance for domestic con- 

SUMPtIOW «2.2. .cccccse 524 490 492 502 

As flour, bbls ..........+-- 105 98 98 100 

Carry-Over .....eeccseees 10 6 12 6 

TmMpOrte .nccccccccccccces es 1 1 a. 

Ground by mills ......... 119 117 #107 «128 


Total supply 
Less exports 


Less carry-over ........-- 9 10 6 
Balance for domestic con- 
sumption 


9 
-23 4-22 -21 -20 
oe sk ave 60 111 168 67 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
“19 -18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 -12 
22 46 189 57 88 90 78 92 








18 ses 2 Sk 6M Oe 
921 637 636 1,026 891 768 730 621 
11 28 24 6 1 2 1 3 
NP 3 ce Oh if 1 1 
972 787 882 1,112 1,009 873 829 738 
179 34 150 178 260 92 92 ~~ 30 


4 5 6 4 6 4 4 4 
1 se . 
121 114 116 122 112 #+%4114 «:110 += 108 
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that they are anything more than at- 
tempts to harmonize such statistics as are 
reasonably trustworthy with trade condi- 
tions as they have been currently report- 
ed. Since, however, it has been mathe- 
matically possible to establish such a 
harmony, and since the results coincide 
very closely with the general course of 
trade reports, it seems probable that the 
estimates here arrived at for the annual 
wheat and flour consumption of the 
United States during the past 12 years 
give a generally correct idea of what has 
actually been taking place. 
H. A. Betrows. 


HARMFUL LADING CLAUSE 


Dublin Importers Complain of Strike Ruling 
Made by Certain Steamship Lines— 
Goods Delivery Held Up 


Lonvon, Ene.—A Dublin firm of im- 
porters has sent to the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller the following 
communication, which will undoubtedly 
be of considerable interest to both ex- 
porters and importers of flour: 

“As a result of a disagreement between 
the Irish Transport Workers’ Union and 
the Ulster Steamship Co., Ltd., Head 
Line and Lord Line, consignees, with 
valuable cargo on the Head Line and 
Lord Line steamer Fanad Head, which 
arrived last July, and on the several ves- 
sels belonging to that line, including the 
Lord Antrim and Dunaff Head, which 
have arrived since, have been unabl: to 
get their goods. Horrible losses are in- 
evitable. Who will ultimately bear thse 
we presume will have to be settled in a 
court of law. Meanwhile, the vessels are 
held up. Consignees have demanded their 
goods, and in many instances have made 
pitiable appeals, only to be met with 
one response from the Ulster Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Head Line and Lord l.ine 
authorities, ‘If our vessels remain un- 
loaded for the next two years we will 
not budge.’ 

“The Ulster Steamship Co., Ltd., Head 
Line and Lord Line claim justification 
for their action because of a clause in 
their bills of lading, as follows: 

“‘Tf in consequence of continuance or 
recurrence at port of delivery of strikes, 
lockouts, including lockouts by shipown- 
ers or labor disputes of whatever nature, 
immediate and continuous discharge and 
receipt of cargo or any part of it can- 
not be effected, shipowners reserve right 
to keep cargo on board during return 
voyage, and to either reland same or 
part of it at port of shipment or keep 
cargo or part of it on board until ship’s 
next arrival at port of delivery. It is 
agreed that the exception from liability 
contained in the bill of lading shall con- 
tinue in force so long as the goods are 
in the shipowner’s possession, and that 
the exercise of powers conferred by this 
clause shall not be deemed a deviation 
with respect to cargo relanded at port of 
shipment.’ 

“Personally we consider it most in- 
equitable that any shipowner should have 
the power to initiate on his own behalf 
and for his own benefit a partial strike 
and to callously hold up and gamble with 
valuable property not his own, and we 
believe no law would justify such pro- 
cedure. The over-sea trade of the port 
of Dublin is being carried on as usual— 
there is no general strike. The only over- 
sea vessels affected are those belonging 
to the Ulster Steamship Co., Ltd., Head 
Line and Lord Line. 

“Our object in writing you now is to 
draw your attention to these inequita)le 
clauses in the Ulster Steamship Co., lid. 
Head Line and Lord Line bills of lading, 
and to warn shippers generally against 
such clauses. We understand that other 
lines may possibly follow in the wake of 
the Ulster Steamship Co., Ltd., Head 
Line and Lord Line, by introducing these 
objectionable clauses in their bills of 
lading, which, in our opinion, would make 
the importation of flour extremely risky; 
if not impossible.” 








C. F. G, Rarkes. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 
Nasuvitiz, Tenn.—Output of Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills, with a ¢a- 
pacity of 207,780 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 6 was 150,192, or 72.2 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 145,011 bbls 
and 70.6 per cent the previous week. 
Joun Lerrer. 
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FEDERATION MEETING IN CHICAGO 





Semiannual Gathering Given Over to Frank Discussion of Milling Problems— 
Plans to Better the Flour Business Aired—Representative Attendance 


Cu1caco, Inn.—The semiannual -meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members 
of the Millers’ National Federation, held 
at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on Oct. 
12, was a far different gathering from 
those held in the past. The entire two 
sessions were given over to frank dis- 
cussions of milling conditions and trade 
abuses, in which a large number of those 
present took part. 

President Charles L. Roos, in opening 
the meeting, declared that the usual pro- 
ceedings would not be followed, and that 
the directors’ meeting and the reading 
of officers’ and committee reports would 
be deferred until later. The sessions, he 
announced, would be devoted entirely to 
discussions. He asked members to ex- 
press themselves freely in an effort to 
arrive at some plan for solving the many 
problems that face the industry. 

The millers apparently had come pre- 
pared to talk, as about 40 joined in the 
discussions, offering suggestions and 
plans to put the selling of flour on a 
profitable basis. The attendance was 
representative, with large numbers pres- 
ent from the principal soft and hard 
winter and spring wheat sections. 

The first speaker said that the main 
trouble was with the millers themselves, 
who were not getting enough for their 
flour. The blame could not be put on 
customers. When buyers were offered a 
good grade of flour by one mill at a 
price considerably below what another 
mill was asking, it created great confu- 
sion among them, and there was danger 
of its leaving the impression that there 
must be great profit in milling. 

Over-capacity was emphasized by a 
number of speakers, who placed the 
blame for most of the present trade 
abuses and unfavorable conditions on the 
surplus of flour. It was pointed out that 
it was the surplus that made the price 
of the whole commodity, and that it was 
not practical to sell the surplus at cost 
or a loss, and the other at a profit. As 
long as there was a surplus, it was de- 
clared, just so long would present condi- 
tions prevail, 

One prominent miller, whose remarks 
seemed to meet with approval, said he 
thought the present trouble was due 
mainly to the frame of mind of the 
millers. If they would go home really 
believing they should have a profit, they 
would get it. They were not getting it 
today, he said, because in the aggregate 
they did not dare ask for it. He did 
not believe that millers were not posted 
as to costs or that they were not expert 
at figuring, but that they were too ex- 
pert at figuring. 

Millers had been educated, the speaker 
continued, to expect their profits through 
periods of activity, when the country was 
taking flour in excess of production. It 
would be better, he said, if the buying of 
flour was in proportion to consumption 
continuously. No additional business was 
created by cutting prices or granting con- 
cessions, as no more flour would be sold 
than if millers were asking a fair price. 

Although many millers present did not 
have much that was good to say about 
present conditions, there were a few who 
made optimistic talks. A large number 
of these millers were from the central 
states, were mills seem to have been 
enjoying a very satisfactory business. 
One leading soft wheat miller stated he 
could see no reason for putting on a 
long face. When he entered the industry 
in 1904, he said, business was in a severe 
slump, the largest factor being cessation 
of export trade during the period of 
1902-03. Domestic business was bad 
with most mills for four or five years. 

The records showed, he continued, that 
from 1905 business began to build up, 
and by 1913 it was far more satisfactory. 
The war in 1914 upset all calculations. 
What had brought on better business was 
the abandoning of inefficient methods, but 
the war resulted in increased milling ac- 
tivity, and after the war the industry 
found itself over-capacitated. The de- 
flation period in 1920 eliminated many 
units, a process of correction which ordi- 
narily would have required many years. 





For two years business had been on an 
upward trend. 

This year, he explained, wheat has 
moved at much lower prices, which took 
less money to do business; sack and fuel 
costs were reasonable, there were favor- 
able labor conditions, and with a rising 
market for feed, there was better de- 
mand for flour from the smaller trade. 
Every point was favorable but one. The 
miller felt he must operate to capacity, 
and must sell his surplus, resulting in 
this being disposed of at ruinous prices. 

Another leading miller offered the sug- 
gestion that more feed and less flour 
should be made during a period like this; 
that low grades should be run into feed, 
that only a limited amount of first clear 
should be made, and that there should be 
a shorter extraction flour. Another sug- 
gestion was classification of sales in three 
sections, A, B and C. This met with 
great approval, a number of millers say- 
ing that the plan had been recently 
adopted and was working very satisfac- 
torily. Sales were separated, and the 


keting, roads, cheaper labor and 
tariff adjustments. Of co-operative mar- 

eting, the resolutions said: “The farmer 
must merchandise his product and not 
dump it on an oversupplied market, and 
this can only be done by pooling the 
commodities and distributing them over 
the consuming year.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





BARLEY MEAL EXEMPT FROM TAX 

Montreat, Que.—The following circu- 
lar has been received by millers in Mont- 
real from the customs and excise de- 
partment: 

“You are hereby advised that an order- 
in-council has been passed, dated Oct. 
2, 1923, adding barley meal to the list 
of articles exempted from the excise tax 
on sales (commonly known as sales tax). 
The said order takes effect on and from 
Oct. 2, 1923.” 





A, E. Perxs. 





FLOUR FOR WISCONSIN PRISON 

Mitwavukee, W1is.—The Wisconsin state 
board of control, Madison, will receive 
sealed proposals until Oct. 22, at 10 a.m., 
for furnishing the State Prison at Wau- 
pun one car of flour, and for the fol- 
lowing feed requirements of several state 
institutions: Industrial School for Boys, 
Waukesha, one car dairy feed, one half 





2,228,401 bbls, respectively. 


780,000. 





CANADIAN MILLS’ RECORD YEAR 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has just issued a report covering 
Canadian flour milling for the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1923. 
able gain made in flour production and exports over the preceding years 
is strikingly brought out by the comparative figures: 


Wheat ground, bus Produced Exported 
DRE oie 6:0:0:0:o 0:0 606 5d* BObO69 88508 82,432,290 18,797,578 11,069,054 
|  < PEP VEP eT TREE eer rre rT as re 69,530,356 15,527,310 7,878,589 
l)) D ) Srererrrreereereee eit tien a 45,642,245 9,901,150 6,886,560 


The greatest milling activity during 1922-23 was in the months of 
October and November, when the total flour output was 2,156,257 and 
The lightest month was August, when the 
flour production was only 1,058,014 bbls. 
periods of three months each, the approximate average monthly output 
was: September-November, 1,980,000 bbls; December-February, 1,690,000; 
March-May, 1,460,000; June-August, 1,140,000. 

Flour exports were largest in December, when 1,462,651 bbls were 
exported, and lightest in May, when the figure was 644,725. 
year into quarters, the flour export trade showed less variation than the 
flour production, the monthly averages being: September-November, 922,000 
bbls; December-February, 1,090,000; March-May, 900,000; June-August, 


The remark- 


-—~—Wheat flour, bbls——, 


Dividing the crop year into four 


Dividing the 








plan was to teach salesmen not only that 
they had to dispose of output at a profit 
but that they had to bring sales out of 
the C class into the A class. 

A southwestern miller opened his re- 
marks by saying that this was the best 
meeting of millers he had ever attended, 
and that much good should come from 
these frank discussions. In conclusion he 
stated that millers should carry one 
thought: high hopes for profit, and low 
hopes for volume. 

ater, reports of the officers and com- 
mittees were read and adopted. The 
board of directors met in Secretary A. 
P. Husband’s office. President Roos was 
so pleased with this meeting that he an- 
nounced that another would be held in 
Chicago the third Tuesday in January, 
1924. 

John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, gave a 
splendid review of conditions abroad, and 
following his talk answered a number of 
questions put to him by exporting mill- 
ers. This address, together with reports 
and other details of the meeting, appears 
elsewhere in this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

S. O. Werner. 





INTERNATIONAL FARM CONGRESS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The seventeenth 
annual session of the International Farm 
Congress was held at Kansas City, Oct. 
10-12. Most of the talks dealt with 
wheat pecans wotmpetvetion and co- 
operative marketing. Henry C. Wallace, 
secretary United States Department of 
Agriculture, Oscar E. Bradfute, presi- 
dent American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and W. L, Harding, former governor of 
Iowa, were the principal speakers. The 
meeting went on record, in its resolu- 
tions, as supporting co-operative. mar- 


car middlings, one half car oil meal and 
three cars wet grains; State Prison, 
Waupun, one car dairy feed; State 
School for Blind, Janesville, one car 
dairy feed; Northern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School, Home Park Station 
(near Chippewa Falls), one car ground 
feed; Northern Hospital for Insane, 
State Hospital Station (near Oshkosh), 
one car middlings. Bids are asked on 
the basis of freight prepaid to railway 
points of destination. 
L. E. Meyer. 





GRAIN EXPORTS FROM ROUMANIA 

Wasurineoten, D. C.—Exports of wheat 
from Roumania for the first six months 
of 1923 dropped from over 17,000 tons 
to less than 5,000, but exports of wheat 
flour more than doubled in the same 
period. Rye exports showed the greatest 
decrease of all grains, shrinking from 
21,000 tons to slightly more than 200. 
Barley and oats both showed gains. The 
figures were issued by the Roumanian 
minister of finance. 

Weather conditions are reported gen- 
erally favorable for the harvest and 
threshing in Europe, except in Sweden, 
where heavy rains have destroyed much 
of the wheat for milling purposes. There 
is beginning to be considerable need of 
rain in southeastern Europe. 

A report on the grain crops in Czecho- 
Slovakia received 4 the Department of 
Commerce says: “All kinds of this year’s 
grain for milling purposes have made 
their appearance on the home market. 
Although the mills are to a large extent 
sold out and are being obliged to make 
new purchases, prices show a tendency 
to fall, and requirements in flour are by 
no means great. New milling grain is of 
excellent quality.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 
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CHICAGO TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Luncheon Given to Rouse Interest in Move- 
ment Among Varied Lines of Food 
Makers and Dealers 





Curcaco, Int.—A most unique lunch- 
eon was given on Oct. 15 at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, to representatives of a 
number of industries to arouse interest 
in the proposed “Toast for Breakfast” 
campaign. Harrison Fuller, executive 
vice president of the Wheat Council of 
the United States, had issued invitations 
to leaders in various lines, such as mill- 
ing, flour jobbers and brokers, wholesale 
and retail bakers, dairy companies, but- 
ter manufacturers, coffee and tea roast- 
ers, etc., and it was pleasing to the com- 
mittee that there were some 85 present. 

The luncheon was given in the Tiger 
Room, and a number of manufacturers 
of electric toasters had displays and 
prepared toast from white, raisin, and 
whole wheat bread, which was served to 
the guests. Following the luncheon Mr. 
Fuller called on John W. Burns, of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, and 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, who was the father of 
the original toast movement, to explain 
just how the movement started and what 
the plans were. Other speakers were 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the 
research department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation; J. W. 
Hines, of the Ward Baking Co., and rep- 
resentatives from dairy interests, butter 
manufacturers and electric dealers. 

Those in attendance seemed very en- 
thusiastic about the proposed campaign, 
which will be conducted during the week 
of Dec. 3 in Chicago, and it was proposed 
to have a committee, to consist of one 
representative from every group, in at- 
tendance to formulate plans for and to 
conduct the activities during the cam- 
paign. 

Comparative advertising was con- 
demned by a number of speakers, and it 
is the plan during this campaign to have 
co-operative advertising, such as toast 
and milk, toast and butter, toast and 
jam, ete. It is estimated that there are 
around 2,400 bakery wagons, 4,000 milk 
wagons, 4,000 grocery wagons, etc., be- 
ing used daily in Chicago, and these will 
be decorated with big posters advertis- 
ing toast. The People’s Gas Stores prom- 
ised their hearty co-operation. A rep- 
resentative from this concern stated that 
every week 23 lectures are given on foods, 
and that during the week of Dec. 3 con- 
siderable time will be given to talking 
about toast. The speaker mentioned that 
there were 21 different days of using 
toast. 

S. O. Werner. 


CANADIAN GRAIN RATE REDUCTION 

Toronto, Ont.—The board of railway 
commissioners has ordered a reduction of 
10 per cent in the rail rates on grain 
from shipping points in western Canada 
to the Pacific Coast. This is the response 
of the board to representations made 
lately by the provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia in favor of equaliza- 
tion of eastbound and westbound rates. 
These provinces want rates that will 
enable them to use the port of Van- 
couver more freely than is now possible 
for the shipment of grain via the Panama 


Canal. 
A. H. Bamey. 








SALESMAN’S ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
Kansas Crry, MoO. J. Dudeck, a 
salesman for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, was 
drowned Sept. 28, while on his way home 
to York, Neb., from a trip over his ter- 
ritory by motor. About three miles out 
of York his car ran into a ditch near a 
bridge, and in trying to get it out he 
fell into deep water and was unable to 
reach the bank. Before his connection 
with the Crete company, Mr. Dudeck was 
for some time sales manager of the 
York Milling Co. He is survived by a 
widow and two daughters. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Farmers in Germany are unwilling to 
ship their products from the farm 
against payments in a currency of con- 
stantly decreasing value. 
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HIGHER DUTIES ADVOCATED 


President’s Agricultural Emissaries to the 
Northwest Meet Variety of Opinions 
on Co-operative Marketing 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Eugene Meyer, 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, and Frank W. Mondell, 
appointed by President Coolidge to in- 
vestigate the plight of the wheat farmers 
in the Northwest and discover a solu- 
tion, have not made much progress to 
date. They met a group of North Da- 
kota bankers and business men in Fargo, 
Oct. 18. There they reviewed the ad- 
vantages of co-operative marketing, tell- 
ing what it had accomplished for the 
cotton planters in the South. They said 
the proposals made for the government 
to buy the exportable wheat surplus were 
unsound economically, and would neces- 
sitate congressional action, which was 
highly doubtful. 

hile assuring the commission of their 
continued faith in co-operative market- 
ing, the bankers declared this would not 
afford the immediate relief the farmers 
needed. One speaker said the success 
of the cotton farmer was due to short 
crops caused by boll weevil, and not to 
co-operative marketing. 

No decision of importance was arrived 
at, but before adjourning, a resolution 
was passed asking the President and the 
Tariff Commission to increase the duty 
on imported wheat and flaxseed to 60c 
per bu. Present tariffs, it was said, were 
not sufficient to protect the farmer. 

While in Minneapolis, Mr. Mondell 
stated that the trade should cease talk- 
ing about a surplus of wheat, and do 
what was possible toward retarding mar- 
keting at this time. 

“Conditions in Minnesota do not ap- 

ear to be bad,” said Mr. Meyer upon 
his departure, “but we are confident that 
the farmer can and should get better 
prices through co-operative marketing. 
It is essential in the success of such an 
enterprise that the business interests be 
behind it, and in Minnesota we believe 
the majority of the bankers, merchants, 
railroad executives and civic leaders will 
approve the movement. 

“There is much hope for the potato 
co-operative in Minnesota, and there is 
no reason why it should not succeed 
and be most helpful to the potato grow- 
ers. If they grade their potatoes, time 
their shipments and adhere strictly to 
business principles they should be just 
as successful as the citrus growers of 
California. 

“As to the War Finance Corporation, 
we are deeply interested in the North- 
west, as we have loaned this territory 
more money than any other section. 
We will continue to aid the Northwest 
financially until any difficulties have been 
eliminated.” 

The President’s commission came to 
Minneapolis on Oct. 10, and was enter- 
tained by various business organizations 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The first appeal of the commissioners 
for the support of business in the co- 
operative movement was answered in the 

win Cities when 15 Minneapolis and 
St. Paul business men subscribed $20,000 
to the organization of the new Minnesota 
Potato Growers’ Exchange. 

Mr. Meyer declared that the experi- 
ence of the past two years should lead to 
distrust of the statistics concerning 
wheat stocks and the impossibility of 
marketing them. In discussing the situ- 
ation he said: 

“There is too much talk about dan- 
gerously large stocks. As I stated on my 
return from Europe, the stocks in Eu- 
rope are reduced to a minimum. If there 
are to be stocks, they have to be carried 
in the producing countries. 

“Probably the stocks in excess of the 
pre-war normal carried in the producing 
countries are no greater than the de- 
ficiencies in the stocks carried in the 
consuming countries. 

“The experience of the last two years 
‘should lead us to be distrustful of the 
statistics concerning stocks and the im- 
possibility of marketing them. 

“Two years ago, when cotton was sell- 
ing for 8c per lb, we were told in the 
War Finance Corporation that there was 
a stock of 10,000,000 bales and that it 
would take years to eliminate its disas- 
trous influence. Ninety days later cotton 
doubled in price and the stocks began to 
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disappear, until now the cry is that the 
stocks are dangerously inadequate. 

“Eighteen months ago the stocks of 
sugar in Cuba were reported to be so 
large that some people, otherwise con- 
sidered sensible, started a movement to 
force a restriction of sugar production 
in that island. Those stocks have disap- 
peared with equal rapidity. 

“Two years ago corn was selling at 
18c per bu in Nebraska and Iowa, and 
there was much talk about burning it 
for fuel, although there was little burned. 
Today corn is selling at 83c per bu in 
the Chicago market and equal to 65c 
at the interior points in Nebraska and 
Iowa, and all talk about the calamity of 
three bumper corn crops of over 3,000,- 
000,000 bus each has disappeared. 

“The figures for the world stock of 
wheat in proportion to the world’s an- 
nual production and consumption are 
not, in my opinion, dangerous, but no 
one is in a position to guess the wheat 
market. I believe that some of the peo- 
ple who, with good intentions, are trying 
to help the wheat producers are lending 
power to the propaganda for depressing 
prices. I think they are discouraging 
buyers, frightening producers, and en- 
couraging bear speculators. 

“With the improvement in the general 
banking situation and the ample re- 


screwmen have resulted in an attempt b 
a combination ot unions affiliated wit 
shipping to force the steamship men to 
make rules that will give all concerned 
much higher incomes than their scale of 
wages seems to justify, when compared 
with the same scale for workers in other 
lines. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET 


Fourteenth Annual Convention Held at Mays- 
ville, with Ideal Weather Conditions 
and a Good Attendance 


Maysvirz, Ky., Oct. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association opened this afternoon at the 
Central Hotel at Maysville. Weather 
conditions are ideal, and about 40 bakers 
have registered so far, with many more 
expected. A good number of allied 
tradesmen are also present. 

President Anton Roth opened the meet- 
ing, but turned the chair over to Charles 
F. Pfeffer, of Louisville, who made an 
excellent presiding officer. Mr, Pfeffer 
read the president’s report, in which he 
condemned the practice of giving pre- 
miums. In some parts of the state, he 
said, bakers were doing this, but in oth- 








which was 214,143,000 bus. 
bus. 
was 50,470,000 bus. 





ARGENTINA’S RECORD CROPS 


Buenos Ares, Oct. 16.—(Special Cable)—The wheat, flaxseed and oats 
yields for the 1923-24 harvest are officially estimated as follows: wheat, 
6,770,000 metric tons (248,500,000 bus); flaxseed, 1,930,000 tons (75,850,000 
bus) ; oats, 850,000 tons (58,500,000 bus). 

The largest previous wheat crop in Argentina was that of 1919-20, 
Last year’s estimated crop was 189,044,000 
The largest flaxseed crop prior to this year was that of 1920-21, which 


W. J. Lams. 








sources made available by the legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress in March of 
this year, there can be no question con- 
cerning the availability of adequate 
financing for orderly marketing of the 
wheat crop, as well as all other agricul- 
tural products.” Rosert T. Bearry. 





NEW ORLEANS DOCK STRIKE 

New Orteans, La.—The strike situa- 
tion along the waterfront here shows im- 
provement. 'Feamsters are reported as 

ing back to work. The New Orleans 

teamship Association and the repre- 
sentatives of the longshoremen’s and the 
screwmen’s unions are still battling over 
terms. In the meanwhile, nonunion labor 
is working the ships. Vessels are being 
loaded, discharged and cleared. By the 
middle of the week of Oct. 7-13 2,087 
men were employed. The daily increase 
has been a little more than 100 almost 
since the day the strike was called. 

Thirty-nine ships are reported to be 
working. Flour is being given the pref- 
erence in loading. . Several important 
flour cargoes have already been loaded, 
and sailings are going ahead despite the 
strike, it is said. 

The strike has boiled down to a fight 
between the operators and the unions 
over the supposed false value the screw- 
men place upon their talents. Up to 
20 years ago cotton was jammed and 

acked into ships’ holds with jack screws. 

hips were small and the cotton bales 

were larger than they are now, with the 
invention of the cotton presses. With 
the larger ships and smaller bales, the 
screwmen’s ancient craft has dwindled 
in importance. 

They insist upon handling only cotton, 
and say they will not touch a truck, but 
will limit their efforts to the mere placing 
of cotton in the holds of ships after 
longshoremen have trucked the bales to 
the vessel and the fiber has been lowered 
to them. They have kept their old tradi- 
tions alive; and supported their union. 
They demand special pay for a task that 
is considered obsolete, and refuse to per- 
mit longshoremen to handle cotton after 
it leaves the docks. 

Efforts to maintain the division of 
work as between longshoremen and 


ers this scheme was unheard of, showing 
that premiums or discounts were not 
necessary. 

“Let the quality be so high,” he said, 
“that there will be no need of depending 
on premiums.” 

The president also recommended that 
the association adopt a code of ethics, 
as many other organizations have done. 
He gave the members of the allied trades 
great credit for their work. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, gave a splendid 
talk and congratulated the bakers of this 
community upon the work they are doing 
in civic affairs and the publicity they 
secured from the local newspapers. He 
spoke on the “Toast for Breakfast” cam- 
paign, and suggested that the bakers 
start such a movement. 

S. F, Reed, of Maysville, gave an in- 
teresting talk on co-operation. 

The following were nominated for of- 
ficers, the election to take place tomor- 
row: for president, E. A. Kenzig, Louis- 
ville; vice president, John Stehlin; sec- 
retary, L. Drury, Lexington; treasurer, 
W. L. Trazel, Maysville. For the execu- 
tive committee the bakers’ nomination 
was Herman Boog, and the allied trades 
nominee was C, G. Nagle. 

The annual banquet will be held this 
evening, and business sessions will con- 
tinue tomorrow. S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF J. B. GOULD 
J. B. (Ben) Gould, general- manager 
Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., succumbed to 
a stroke of apoplexy, Oct. 14. Mr. Gould 
had been in good health, and was a prom- 
inent figure at the national convention at 
French Lick in September. 





MINNEAPOLIS WATER POWER SOLD 

Mrnneapous, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has dis- 
posed of its entire holdings in the St. 
Anthony Falls Water Power Co. and 
the Minneapolis Mill Co. to H. N. Bylles- 
by & Co., of Chicago, who expect later 
on to transfer the properties to the 
Northern States Power Co., a Minne- 
sota corporation. 

The St. Anthony Falls Water Power 
Co. owned and controlled the water 
power on the east side of the Mississippi 
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River at Minneapolis, and the Minne- 
apolis Mill Co. the power on the west 
side. These two companies supplied 
water power to the milling district. They 
also supplied power to the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co. , 

The water power concerned in this 
transaction has been owned by the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., a 
British corporation, but this and the 
other British holdings were recently tak- 
en over by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
of Minneapolis. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


GRAIN RATE CUT DENIED 


Int te © ce Commission Orders a 
Retrial of Middle West’s Case, and 
a General Rate Investigation 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington states that on Oct. 16 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission denied 
a reduction in rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay, which had been sought by 
Mississippi valley states since a year ago. 

The railroad public utilities commis- 
sions of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, \lis- 
souri, North. and South Dakota, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma, which joined the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission in 
bringing the suits, will be given another 
chance, however, for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not dismiss the 
complaint, but ordered its retrial. 

A second order was issued by the Com- 
mission, instituting a general inves! iga- 
tion into the levels of rates on grain and 

rain products in all parts of the United 
tates. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Trade Somewhat Restricted, as Prices Are 
Reported to Be Above Buyers’ 

















Inclinations 
Lonnon, Enea, Oct. 16.—(Spccial 
Cable)—Trade is somewhat restricte«, as 
a generally are above buyers’ icleas. 
orward business especially is handi- 


capped by future shipment prices being 
higher than nearer positions. For in- 
stance, Canadian mills offer export pat- 
ents, October and December seaboard, at 
34s ($5.40 per bbl), December at 34s 6d 
($5.45 per bbl), and January at 35s 
($5.55 per bbl), c.i.f. Kansas offers are 
still too dear. Australian flour arriving 
is 3ls, but for shipment is 32s 6d. The 
same price is being quoted for Japan and 
Mediterranean ports. London is_ not 
buying home milled straight run, which is 
6d higher, at 38s 6d, delivered. 
C. F. G, Rarkrs. 





DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 
Mrinnearous, Minn.—Joseph R. Mc- 
Cartin, one of the pioneer head millers 
of Minneapolis, died at his home in St. 
Paul, Oct. 12. Mr. McCartin, at the time 
of the mill explosion in Minneapolis in 
1878, was head miller for the Minneap- 
olis Flour Milling Co. For years he was 
with the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., but of late years was supcrin- 
tendent for the Fruen Cereal Co., of 
Minneapolis, and later with the Sims 
Malt-O-Wheat Co., St. Paul. Mr. Mc- 
Cartin, who had been a resident of Min- 
neapolis for about 60 years, is survived 
by his wife, two sons and two daughicrs. 
Rosert T. Beary. 





EXTENSION OF CHARTER POWERS 

MontreaL, Que.—A special gencral 
meeting of shareholders of the Og'lvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held on Uct. 
11, following the annual general mvet- 
ing, at which a resolution was unanim1s- 
ly gg authorizing the directors to 
apply for supplementary letters paint, 
to extend the powers of the corporation, 
especially with regard to the operation of 
the a large investment account. 

W. A.. Black, vice president, in put- 
ting the matter before the shareholders, 
pointed out that the company’s business 
had broadened, and had come to embrace 
such a wide variety of activities, quite 
apart from the milling business pro) ct, 
that there was perhaps danger of going 
beyond the powers provided in the clar- 
ter of the company, and the firm’s solici- 
tors recommended that supplementary 
letters patent should be obtained extend- 
ing its charter powers to cover all these 
added ramifications of the company. 

A. E, Perks. 
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From Oct. 8 to Oct. 11, Minneapolis 
mills generally reported fair sales, with 
bookings about equal to the output. 
Since Oct. 12, however, inquiry has prac- 
tically ceased and sales have been ex- 
cecdingly light. The trade shows no in- 
terest whatever in offerings. Some mills 
have reduced their asking prices sharply 
in an effort to bring in orders, but with- 
out success. 
there is nothing in the present situa- 
tion apparently to encourage heavy buy- 
ing at this time. It is true that spring 
wheat mills probably have as much flour 
on their books as they ordinarily have 
his time, but most of it is for de- 
f-rred shipment. The trade is impressed 
with the big Canadian crop, and is won- 
dering what effect this will have on do- 
mestie prices when the navigation season 
on the Great Lakes ends. 
Shipping directions are as scarce as 


ever. Millers are using every argument 
at their disposal to induce buyers to or- 
der out flour, but are not getting the 
desired results. For the week ending 
Oct. 13 the Minneapolis output was 309,- 
520 bbls, representing 55 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 77 per cent in 


the same week last year. 

\ little first clear flour is being worked 
for export through jobbers on the sea- 
board. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Oct. 16 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLON sig nn cb abes'c'e-e $6.35 @6.85 $6.65 @7.15 


Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.35 6.50@6.65 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.15 6.15@6.35 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.15 4.60@4.80 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.70 3.30@3.40 


*140-lb jutes, 

DURUM 

Minneapolis durum millers report an- 
other quiet week. They say it is im- 
possible to interest buyers at current 
prices, and new bookings are much 
smaller than shipments. Inquiries, how- 
ever, are being received from Holland 
and Scandinavian importers that may 
lead to some new export business. 

In the week ending Oct. 13, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 72,780 
bbls durum products, compared with 54,- 
855 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Oct. 16 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.70@5.85 $5.65@5.75 
Fancy patent ........ 5.40@5.45 4.70@4.95 
Durum: GOOF 46<-5 e800 x 4.20@4.60  .... 


@.... 
ClOAP .cccsscwsweenvea 3.50@3.60 3.55@3.85 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is not as active as it has been, 
and prices on Oct. 16 were a shade lower. 
Throughout the week ending Oct. 13, 
however, demand was good for all grades. 
New England and other eastern buyers 
were in the market most of the week for 
bran and standard middlings, while the 
South and Southeast wanted flour mid- 
dlings, mixed feed and red dog. It is 
understood that considerable quantities 
of flour middlings and mixed feed have 
gone into the South recently from this 
market. 

Dairy interests in territory contiguous 
to Minneapolis are using more mill offals 
than formerly. In the East these intrests 
Fie buyers. It is understood that 
dealers generally are carrying very light 
stocks of millfeeds, none vf Seder fe - 
having had an opportunity to accumulate 
Supplies against their winter require- 
ments. This in itself is a strong bullish 
argument, and millers say they would not 


be surprised to see $35 bran at Minne- 
apolis before the winter is over. 

Mills quote bran at $28.50@29 ton, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, red dog $35, and rye 
middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Oct. 16 Year ago 
Ee ore $28.50@29.00 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 23.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@32.00 26.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 29.00@30.00 


DEATH OF EDMUND J. PHELPS 


In the death on Oct. 12 of Edmund J. 
Phelps, at the age of 78, Minneapolis 
has lost one of its foremost citizens, a 
man whose extraordinary range of inter- 
ests, public spirit and lovable personality 
made him of value to the entire com- 
munity. He had been the personal 
friend and to some extent the business 
associate of two generations of Minne- 
apolis millers and grain men, and al- 
though he was never actively engaged in 
milling, his indirect connection with it, 
and with the leaders in its development 
in the Northwest, was such that his death 
closely touches the milling industry, 

Mr. Phelps was born in Ohio in 1845, 
and after some years in Aurora, IIl., he 
came to Minneapolis in 1878. His first 
activity was in the furniture business, 
but in 1883 he joined with Eugene A. 
Merrill and George A. Pillsbury in the 
organization of the Minnesota Loan & 





Trust Co. In 1893 he entered the grain 
business in association with F. H. Peavey, 
becoming president of the Belt Line Ele- 
vator Co., a position which he held until 
1914. His business interests covered a 
remarkably wide field, and he was a di- 
rector in many corporations, including 
the Northwestern National Bank, the 
Globe Elevator Co., the Northwestern 
Elevator Co., the Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Co. and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

His many civic activities included the 
presidency of the Minneapolis Board of 
Trade in 1884 and 1885, the presidency 
of the city board of park commissioners, 
the vice presidency of the Minneapolis 
Orchestral Association, and trusteeship 
in the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts. 

Among the older millers Mr. Phelps 
will always be held in special remem- 
brance because of his active connection 
with the millers’ Russian relief move- 
ment in 1891-92. The appeal to the mill- 
ers on behalf of the starving Russian 
peasants was made by The Northwest- 
ern Miller in December, 1891, the first 
subscriber to the cargo of flour being 
Charles A. Pillsbury. William C. Edgar, 
who had initiated and directed the move- 
ment, went to Russia in March, 1892, to 
superintend the distribution of the re- 
lief supplies, and with him went two 
commissioners appointed by the governor 
of Minnesota. These commissioners were 
General Charles McC. Reeve and Ed- 
mund J. Phelps. 

A citizen of Minneapolis for 45 years, 
Mr. Phelps was one of the conspicuous 
leaders in its development throughout the 
greater part of that period, and although 
the millers could never claim him as one 
of them, his death will be felt as a dis- 
tinct loss to the industry of which he was 
long an ally and a friend. 


LANE, PIPER & JAFFRAY, INC. 


Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., dealer in commercial paper 
and securities, which has for years had 
as its correspondents Bayne, Hine & Co., 
New York, McCluney & Co., St. Louis, 
and Rickards, Roloson & Co., Chicago, 
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announces the addition of two new corre- 
spondents to its chain, which will round 
out the organization throughout the en- 
tire United States. These two new cor- 
respondents are Bond & Goodwin, Inc., 
Boston, and Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, 
Inc., San Francisco. Each will take over 
the business formerly handled in com- 
mercial paper in their respective terri- 
tories by the branch offices of Bond & 
Goodwin. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul offices of 
Bond & Goodwin will, therefore, be 
closed, and that business will be trans- 
ferred to Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., 
which will in turn represent Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., and Bond & Goodwin & 
Tucker, Inc., in the Twin Cities. 

Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., is moving 
its St. Paul office from the Merchants’ 
National Bank Building to the ground 
floor office at 104 Pioneer Building, for- 
ey occupied by the W. W. Eastman 
+0. 


GROWERS SUE ELEVATOR COMPANY 


A suit for the recovery of 856 bus 
wheat, and further damages amounting 
to $196, has been filed by the North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association against 
the Equity Elevator & Trading Co., of 
Wildrose, N. D. 

The complaint, which has been sent to 
the sheriff of Williams County, charges 
that storage tickets to the amount of 
21,898 bus have been issued by the de- 
fendant to members of the North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association, and 
of this amount only 21,042 bus have been 
surrendered to the association, leaving a 
net shortage of 856 bus wheat. This in- 
volves wheat of the 1922 pool. 

A refusal on the part of the Wildrose 
elevator to make settlement as requested 
on Sept. 9, 1923, either at the local point 
or at the terminal, as required by law, 
resulted in the suit being filed. The 
amount in litigation represents the dif- 
ference between local and_ terminal 
weights, the plaintiff holding that ter- 
minal weights should rule. The case will 
be watched with interest, for it is the 
first time in the history of the state that 
this question has been brought into court. 

The complaint further charges that the 
defendant loaded cars less than the mini- 
mum carload shipments, contrary to in- 
structions from the association, and by 
reason thereof the plaintiff was com- 
pelled to pay and did pay overfreight to 
the amount of $196, which the associa- 
tion will in this suit attempt to recover 
as damages. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL EMBARGO 


The Northern Pacific road and the 
Northern Navigation Co. have placed an 
embargo against all eastbound shipments 
routed via the Northern Navigation Co. 
from Duluth. However, they will accept 


eastbound shipments when destined to, 


New England points via Montreal. Such/ 
shipments will be accepted only on 4 
permit issued by the Northern Naviga- 
tion Co, to the shipper, shipper to show 
permit number on his bill of lading, 
which in turn is to be carried forward 
to the waybill. 


E. 8. WOODWORTH HONORED 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, in New York, Edson 
Snow Woodworth, president of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co. and of the Concrete 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
a member. The directors deemed it wise 
to have a Minneapolis man on the board. 
Since Mr. Woodworth began his business 
career as a telegraph operator for the 
Chicago & North Western road, he nat- 
urally, for sentimental reasons, appre- 
ciates the honor accorded him. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILI CO, 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., which con- 
trols the Century mill at Minneapolis, 
now idle, has decided to make use of the 
storage tanks connected with same. On 
this account it is now installing a 100 h-p 
motor. The company can make use of 
this additional storage when its big ele- 
vator at New Ulm is filled. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. has recently 
equipped a plant for the purpose of 
manufacturing an egg mash and a dairy 
ration. The plant has a capacity of 100 
tons a day. The company has for some 
time been manufacturing scratch feeds 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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Conditions in the flour market during 
the week ending Oct. 13 were almost 
identical with those of the preceding 
period. Quotations did not fluctuate, 
and buyers indicated no more confidence 
in present levels than in other recent 
weeks. In a few cases, inquiries were 
reported as more active, but generally at 
low prices. Average sales of mills in 
Kansas City were as light as at any time 
this season, being estimated at 20 per 
cent of capacity. A few reports placed 
new bookings at 10 per cent. 

Most of the business of the week came 
in the last three days, and was largely 
composed of single car lots or mixed 
cars. The larger buyers sought pur- 
chases at levels too low to be considered 
in view of the present wheat market, but 
which gave indication of a resumption 
of buying on a moderate decline. Mills 
in the Southwest have made heavy book- 
ings in the first few months of the sea- 
son, for delivery up to Jan. 1, and gen- 
erally are not as anxious for sales as 
for a steady flow of shipping instruc- 
tions. Most of them expected a period 
of quiet, so far as further bookings were 
concerned, 

Export business continued rather in- 
active, although improved a bit from the 
previous week. Mills did not offer clears 
freely, and most sales were export patent. 
This business was about evenly divided 
between Cuba and Holland, with some 
moving to Hamburg. 

Interior southwestern mills fared bet- 
ter than those in Kansas City in gaining 
business in domestic markets. Sales were 
made in good volume at numerous plants, 
mostly those manufacturing a brand for 
an established family trade. The per- 
centage of sales in relation to capacity 
was far higher in the interior Southwest 
than in Kansas City, although this con- 
dition was reversed the first month of 
the new crop. Bookings of country 
plants generally are not as heavy as with 
the .city mills. 

Shipping instructions were moderately 
active, percentage of activity being about 
on a parity with the five- and ten-year 
averages for this season. Kansas City 
mills produced about 3,000 bbls less than 
in the preceding week. As has been the 
case for several weeks, the rate of activ- 
ity in relation to capacity was consider- 
ably higher in Kansas City than at other 
milling centers in the Southwest. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Oct. 13): 
patent, $6@6.45; 95 per cent, $5.40@ 
5.90; straight, $5.20@5.70; first clear, 
$4.15@4.50; second clear, $3.65@3.95; 
low grade, $3.40@3.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oot. TB oc csscce 150,900 125,550 83 
Previous week ... 150,900 128,460 85 
SO GIS: . cwe cess 123,900 107,222 86 
Two years ago... 105,900 96,000 90 
Five-year average .........cceeeees 80 
Ten-year AVeETAGS .....- cece eeeeceee 83 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRE, TeBR crcccncessccavece 34,950 73 
Previous week ...........: 27,714 58 
gd ee ere 43,801 94 


Two years ago .........55- 29,971 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Oat. TokS. occccsse 504,930 340,563 67 


Previous week ... 


TOA OBO .cccsese 486,630 364,358 74.8 
Two years ago ... 499,530 420,720 84 
Five-year average ......cseseeecees 86 
Ten-YOOr AVETAGS 2. .nccsccccccsccses 78 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 108 slow. 

Exports for the current week were 
27,466 bbls, against 19,266 in the pre- 
vious week. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 16,900 $2,175 141,375 125,775 
Wheat, bus. .149,850 1,544,750 746,550 980,100 
Corn, bus....100,000 121,250 108,750 125,000 


Oats, bus....404,600 329,500 147,000 51,000 

Rye, bus..... 12,100 2,200 1,100 5,500 

Barley, bus.. 57,000 10,500 13,000 1,300 

Bran, tons... 400 980 5,220 4,280 

Hay, tons.... 5,148 6,112 1,068 1,092 
MILLFEED 


Continued strength in all feedstuffs 
caused millfeed prices to advance fur- 
ther, bran being quoted up 50c@$1 and 
shorts about 50c. Trading was not espe- 
cially active. A small lot of bran sold 
early in the week at $30, up $1.50, but 
dealers generally did not recognize that 
level as the true market. Consumptive 
demand was not heavy for either spot or 
future bran, and offerings were of fair 
volume. However, November and De- 
cember bran was quoted at $29@30, most 
of the actual sales having been made 
at that range. Quotations, sacked, per 
ton (quotations of Oct. 13): bran, $28.50 
@29; brown shorts, $80@30.50; gray 
shorts, $32@33. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Oct. 
13, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 80 mills of the Southwest, 
represented 5% per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 54 per cent the previous week 
and 56 per cent in the week ending 
Sept. 29. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Oct. 13: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.08@1.25 bu, No. 2 $1.06@1.25, No. 3 
$1.05@1.25, No. 4 97c@$1.24; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.18@1.19, No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 
3 $1.14@1.17, No. 4 $1.08@1.14. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 
$1.07@1.10, No. 4 $1.08@1.05; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.10, No. 3 $1.08@1.09, No. 
4 $1.04@1.06; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.03@ 
1.05, No. 3 $1.01@1.05, No. 4 $1@1.01. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
501%,4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,,¢, 
October-November seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 5214c October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 481%,c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 501%,c, October-November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 58c; Antwerp, via New York, 58c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 481,¢c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 554%,c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 551,c, via New 
York 65c. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT SHORTAGE 


In commenting upon flour production 
in the Southwest, as reported by the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller, the Kansas City Star said: 

“Mills in Kansas City and Kansas con- 
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sumed 92,000,000 bus wheat in the pro- 
duction of flour in the last crop year. 
A large proportion of this wheat came 
from Kansas, which produced 123,000,000 
bus in 1922, 

“This year’s Kansas wheat crop, ac- 
cording to the government estimate, is 
less than 80,000,000 bus, of which 12,000,- 
000 are required for seed, leaving only 
68,000,000, or 24,000,000 less than the 
mills of Kansas and Kansas City used in 
the year ending June 30, 1923. It is 
evident, therefore, that mills in this ter- 
ritory will have a considerably smaller 
production of flour than last year.” 


TRAFFIC MATTERS BEFORE CLUB 

The monthly meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club was held Oct. 
9 at the Hillcrest Country Club. The 
golf tournament planned for the after- 
noon was restricted to a twosome, de- 
spite the fine weather. No prizes were 
awarded. 

The dinner was fairly well attended, 
and several hours were spent in a dis- 
cussion of various traffic problems af- 
fecting members. The most important 
of these were the changes in the tariffs 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
and the matter of free switching in cer- 
tain industrial sections of Greater Kan- 
sas City, while it is not allowed in the 
city as a whole. The club took no final 
action on either matter, but the secre- 
tary, G. M. Hamm, was instructed to 
write each member for his opinion, and 
report at the next meeting, which will 
probably be held at the new Athletic 
Club. 


MILLING WHEAT AS LIVE STOCK FEED 


H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, has 
mailed circulars to millers, newspapers 
and others in the Southwest, detailing the 
results of an investigation made by him 
concerning the feeding of wheat of mill- 
ing quality to live stock, a practice re- 
ported to have become rather common 
among wheat farmers. The report says, 
in part: 

“Government figures show that high 
grade wheat and corn are poueny 
equal in feeding value, pound for pound, 
providing the wheat is ground, as it does 
not pay to feed it whole. When corn is 
75c bu, 80c wheat is practically equal in 
feeding value, and when corn is 93c 
wheat should be figured at $1. These 
figures do not take into consideration the 
cost of grinding the wheat, which is 
5@10e bu. 

“Two thirds of the wheat received on 
the Kansas City market falls in grades 
1, 2 and 3; the other third falls in grades 
4, 5 and sample. Carefully compiled 
figures from the Kansas City wheat re- 
ceipts for the past two months (August 
and September, 1923) show that the price 
paid for grade 4 wheat was almost 8c bu 
less than was paid for grade 2. The 
same data shows that grade 5 wheat sold 
for almost 12c bu less than grade 2. 
Sample grade sold 15@17c bu less than 

rade 2, The average premium paid for 
the first three grades was almost 12c bu 
above that paid for the last three grades. 
And, while the three low grades sell for 
less money, because they are not suitable 
for a high grade of flour, they have al- 
most as high feeding value as the bet- 
ter grade. 

“Official data from the Kansas City 
office of the Federal Grain Supervision 
show that during the years 1919-21 al- 
most 68 per cent of the wheat inspected 
graded down one grade or more because 
of low test weight per bushel. The 1923 
receipts, up to Oct. 1, show that test 
weight is affecting the grades more than 
in the three years named. While it may 
not be practical to run much, if any, of 
the better grades of wheat through a 
fanning mill or grain grader, yet much 
of the poorer wheat can thus be im- 
proved from one to two grades. The 
best recleaned wheat from the fanning 
mill will sell at 5@10c bu higher than 
the uncleaned, and the screenings will 
bring almost as much as the recleaned 
wheat when fed to hogs or live stock.” 


DEATH OF FRANK M. COLE’S MOTHER 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cole, mother of 
Frank M. Cole, southwestern manager 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., died at 
the home of her son in Kansas City, Oct. 
11. She was 84 years old. The remains 
were taken to the old home of the family 
in Indianapolis, where services and burial 





were held. Besides her son, several 
daughters survive. Mrs. Cole made her 
home with her son in Kansas City. 


NOTES 


H. D. Yoder, vice president Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is on a busi- 
ness trip to eastern markets. 

H. J. Owen, sales department Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent the 
current week in New York City. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is in the 
East on a business trip, and will be 
away about 10 days. 

W. B. Madaus, president Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City one day on his 
way to Iowa territory for a short busi- 
ness trip. 

W. C. Bolle, of the firm of Le Cue 
& Bolle, flour importers, Rotterdam, 
Holland, was in Kansas City several days 
visiting the Ismert-Hincke Milling (o,, 
which it represents in Holland markets, 

More rain fell in Kansas last month 
than in any September in eight years, 
according to the monthly report of the 
state weather bureau. The average for 
the entire state was 4.21 inches, or 1.4 
inches above normal. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture 
reports 20 to 70 per cent of fall what 
seeding completed in eastern Kansas, 40 
to 75 per cent in central counties «nd 
50 per cent in the western third of the 
state. Good growing conditions prevail 
generally. 

The Kansas City plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. has disposed of its 
entire stock of corn, and probably will 
not resume operations until after Jan. 1. 
About 200,000 bus were sold on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and 225,000 
were sent to other plants of the com- 
pany. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, was elect- 
ed a director of the United States I'eed 
Distributors’ Association at its recent 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa. | ol- 
lowing the convention, Mr. Fontaine 
made a brief trip to Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth. 

Frank O. Jones, who has been acting as 
field sales manager for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, succeeding Fred C. Ropte. 
The Moses Bros. Mills are owned by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Mr. Jones has 
already assumed his new duties. 

The application of W. W. Young for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade has been withdrawn, and Ernest 
R. Downie has made application instead. 
The latter is secretary of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association. Mr. Young 
was refused admittance to the exchange 
on the ground that he was not a stock- 
holder in the association. 

Wilfred Eldred, associated with Dr. 
Alonzo E, Taylor in the Food Research 
Institute, Leland Stanford University, 
and a specialist in bakery problems, has 
been spending several days in Kansas 
City among bakers and millers. He was 
on his return to the Pacific Coast from 
the convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association in French Lick, Ind, 

A local newspaper, publishing an in- 
terview with Joseph McQueeny, gencral 
manager Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kan- 
sas City, quoted him as saying that stocks 
of flour and other raw materials now on 
hand are heavy, in expectation of con- 
tinued brisk demand for the company’s 
products. The Kansas City plant of the 
company requires from 400 to 500 bbls 
flour daily. 

C. F. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., spent a part of the cur- 
rent week visiting the grain trade «nd 
friends in Kansas City. Although Mr. 
Sparks has, since the loss of his sight, 
spent most of his time in Florida, he 1s 
as keenly interested in milling affairs as 
ever and says he can do anything re- 
quired of a miller save to buy wheat and 
sign checks. 

Machinery for the cereal mill and 
mixed feed plant to be built by the 
Hardeman-King Co. at Oklahoma City 
will be furnished by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. Contracts have been closed through 
H. C. Malsness, Kansas City representa- 
tive of the machinery concern, who says 
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the new plant will be one of the best 
equipped in the Southwest. It will have 
a capacity of about 10 tons of feed per 
hour, and the cereal plant will produce 
500 bbls corn meal per day. The ma- 
chinery will be driven by 11 electric 
motors. A feed cleaning department will 
also be installed for the benefit of 
farmer customers. The Hardeman-King 
Co. also has a feed plant at McAlester, 
Okla. The Oklahoma City plant will be 
ready for initial operations about July 
1, 1924 


WICHITA 

Flour demand is reported fair by mill- 
ers. Export demand is quiet, with some 
sales. Prices quoted at the mills, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, cotton 
48's, $6.70@6.80; 95 per cent or straight 
grade, $6.25@6.30. There is a steady de- 
mand for feed. Prices, Missouri River 
basis: bran, $1.45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.55; shorts, $1.70. 

The wagon grain market is rather 
slow, due to bad roads and hesitancy up- 
on the part of farmers to turn loose the 
wheat in their bins. Prices paid at one 
local elevator on Oct. 12: new wheat, No. 
1 hard $1.05 bu, No. 2 $1.08, No. 3 $1.01. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

( 718 . ccdecovve 64,620 40,800 63 
Previous week ..... 64,620 43,142 66 
Year Q8O .cccsseocs 64,620 47,604 73.5 
I years ago..... 62,820 47,835 76 

NOTES 


C, M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., attended the Federation conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

C, F. Oleson, export sales manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., arrived in New 
York, Oct. 12, on his return from a trip 
to foreign markets. 

Members of the Wichita Board of 
Trade utilized Columbus Day for their 
annual golf tournament. About 40 par- 
ticipated. The tourney, 36 holes of 
medal play, was played in foursomes 
over the Crestview Country Club course. 
Inclement weather detracted from the 
pleasure of the match, but this was some- 
what dissipated at a luncheon at the club- 
house between the morning and after- 
noon rounds. 


SALINA 


Flour sales are reported good for the 
week ending Oct. 13. Shipping direc- 
tions are decidedly improved, and the 
business outlook is encouraging. Some 
export has been worked by local mills, 
and many inquiries received. Flour 
prices are steady at the previous week’s 
quotations, cotton 98's, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6.10@6.30; 95 
per cent, $5.80@5.90; straight grade, 
$5.60@5.70. 

Wheat is moving more freely, with the 
advance in price dependent, however, on 
road conditions. 

Millfeed demand continues exception- 
ally good, with prices steady at the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. Feed, in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: bran, 
$1.35@1.42 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.50@ 
1.52; gray shorts, $1.63@1.65. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Oct. Sea ee. vo «ute 18,709 1 
Previous week ............ 20,234 44 
Year MB Werbetdiets.. veiw’ 24,078 52 


Grain inspections by the Salina station 
of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment: wheat, 193 cars; barley, 14; 
oats, 2; corn, 6. 


NOTES 


Frank D. Stevens, secretary Kansas 
Millers’ Club, visited the Salina millers 
on Oct. 10, 

J. W. Wilson, manager Farmers’ ele- 
vator, Lincoln, Kansas, visited the Salina 
Board of Trade recently. 

L. C. Shellabarger, Decatur, Ill., and 
Smith Crowder, Red Bluff, Cal., were 
here Oct. 9, attending the meeting of 
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the directors of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of a new track 
scale, with a capacity of 200,000 lbs. 

J. B. Smith, manager Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., made a recent business 
trip to Kansas City in the interest of 
the mill. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., visited the grain trade in Kansas 
City recently. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a two 
weeks’ business trip to New York, Phila- 
delphia and other points. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has let the 
contract for rebuilding its elevator, re- 
cently damaged by fire, to the White 
Star Construction Co., Wichita. Work 
will be started at once. 

L. F. McConnell, formerly chemist at 
the Western Star mill, has taken a simi- 
lar position with the Salina Board of 
Trade, succeeding W. J. Rogers, who 
has purchased the Delicatessen bakery 
here. John Basel, former owner of the 
bakery, and Mrs. Basel, have gone to 
California, where they will make their 
home. 


OMAHA 

Demand for flour continues very slow, 
while that for feed is active. Millers 
complain that it is difficult to sell their 
product at a satisfactory profit. 

“Under the stress of fierce competition 
during the past year, flour prices have 
been badly demoralized and the regula- 
tion of trade terms and practices has 
been woefully neglected,” says J. N. 
Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association. “Some mills make any old 
price to get business, even though it be 
at a loss, and then hinge the trade on 
wildcat terms, leniences, and practices to 
suit the most vagrant desires of their 
customers, until our code of business 
ethics has been shot to pieces. We are 
almost as disorganized and segregated in 
our business behavior as we would be 
had we no common interest worth re- 
specting or observing. 

“The upshot of all this is that we are 
the easy victims of the buyers. They 
have virtually taken possession of the 
field, and are ruthlessly dictating their 
own terms of purchase. Then in many 
instances, under pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, they secure extensions with- 
out any consideration being given to 
carrying charges or other obligations 
pertaining to deferred deliveries. On a 
bear market they are the supreme bosses 
of the milling industry. We are com- 
pelled to bear all the grief or lose the 
business. 

“The trouble all springs from the over- 
production of flour, with a few big mills 
trying to monopolize the market. They 
are determined to minimize conversion 
costs by operating 100 per cent or better, 
and by throwing a part of their output 
on the bargain counters far back of their 
regular trading territory, regardless of 
the injury to competitors. It is a cut- 
throat game, and our inability to help 
ourselves is pitiful. 

“So long as we fight each other so 
viciously, a protected market will do us 
no good, because we bid away the wheat 
tariff protection in premiums, and are 
unable to take advantage of an exclusive 
home market for our flour. We hope 
Nebraska mills are fortified to hold 
through this period of depression until 
the craze subsides and business accord 
and esteem can be re-established and 
once more prevail, as it does in other 
lines of business.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oats VOD vicacii eck 23,100 23,182 100 
Previous week .... 23,100 21,342 92 
Year ago .......%.. 18,900 19,557 103 
Two years ago..... 24,000 23,600 98 


NEBRASKA’S GRAIN CROPS 


According to the October report of 
the division of crop and live stock esti- 
mates, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, just issued, Nebraska’s corn 
crop this year will be 263,139,000 bus— 


the fourth largest on record. Counties 
that suffered the largest loss in acreage 
and yield of winter wheat have excellent 
yields of corn. 

The oats crop is the second largest 
ever produced in the state. The average 
yield is 33 bus to the acre, and the total 
production is 85,833,000 bus, against 56,- 
106,000 last year and a five-year average 
of 67,070,000. The quality of the oats is 
poor, owing largely to rains after har- 
vest. On account of the comparatively 
low prices, most of the oats are being fed 
to stock. 

The barley crop is the largest in the 
history of the state. It totals 9,492,000 
bus, compared with 4,356,000 last year. 

The rye crop is only 1,650,000 bus, 
against 2,106,000 last year. 

The average yield of spring wheat is 
9 bus to the acre, and the production on 
a largely increased acreage is only 
3,600,000 bus, compared with 2,679,000 
last year. Black stem rust was respon- 
sible for the low yield in many fields. A 
large acreage of both spring and winter 
wheat was not harvested. 

The estimate of all wheat is only 31,- 
372,000 bus, against 59,838,000 last year. 
Approximately 39 per cent of the state’s 
wheat crop was marketed prior to Oct. 1. 

NOTES 

Frank C. Bell, manager of the consign- 
ment department of the Updike Grain 
Corporation, who recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis, will soon be 
able to return to his office. 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary Omaha 
Grain Exchange, and Harry R. Clark, 
chief inspector and weighmaster, attend- 
ed the recent annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
Des Moines. 

Frank H. Brown, for many years a 
well-known member of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, who recently sold his business 
interests here and moved with his family 
to Springfield, Mo., was on the floor of 
the exchange a few days ago. Mr. Brown 
has engaged in the sheep raising business 
in Missouri. Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

A marked decline in the domestic 
movement of flour during the second 
week of October was reported by Okla- 
homa mills. Leading mills of Texas re- 
ported a normal movement, but business 
in both states was affected by delayed 
shipping instructions and a continued 
season of bad weather, and also by the 
advancing prices of wheat, which caused 
many dealers to buy only for current 
needs. 

Flour prices remained steady, hard 
wheat patent selling at $6.40@6.60 bol, 
but corn chops and corn meal continued 
a rise that has been as steady as the de- 
creasing supply of milling corn in north- 
ern states. Corn chops sold as high as 
$2.30 per 100 lbs, or an increase in a 
few weeks of 50@60c. Corn meal in 
25-lb bags reached a high mark of 72c. 

Frequent rains in practically all sec- 
tions of Oklahoma interfered with the 
picking of cotton, which at this season 
of the year is the state’s principal money 
crop. With a bulk of the wheat crop 
disposed of and the oil industry nearly 
at a standstill, the delay in the market- 
ing of cotton has been a serious handicap 
to business. 

On the other hand the seeding of fall 
wheat has nearly been completed in Okla- 
homa and the Texas panhandle, and a 
new movement of wheat from the farms 
is likely to ensue. Millers believe that 
country station prices now are fairly 
satisfactory to growers, and that virtual- 
ly all of the 30 to 40 per cent of wheat 
remaining on the farm will be moved to 
market before Nov, 15. 

The slow movement of wheat has had 
no important effect on the milling busi- 
ness, for millers who were not already 
stocked have had a light demand. Al- 
though premiums remained high over this 
territory the week of Oct. 7-13 the mar- 
ket was dispirited, so far as direct mill 
buying was concerned. Many Texas mills 
were entirely out of the market, and 
northwestern millers’ representatives 
were less in evidence. 

Several leading mills of Oklahoma and 
Texas are operating at 90 per cent of 
capacity, the average for the two states 
being 60 per cent. During the early part 
of October a few mills discontinued their 
night shifts, due, they reported, to ab- 


.continued rains early in October. 
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sence of shipping instructions, yet with 
sufficient business booked to warrant ca- 
pacity runs. 

The high price of cottonseed meal 
tends to increase the demand for mill- 
feeds which, although high, are cheaper 
than the cotton product. Cottonseed sold 
in Oklahoma the current week at $44 
ton, f.o.b., mill. Early frosts in north- 
ern states, millers assert, will greatly 
curtail the production of corn. Some 
report that good white corn cannot be 
purchased any more in northern markets, 
and those who have been able to get a 
part of their demand supplied have paid 
up to $1.19 bu for No, 2 white, delivered 
at Oklahoma points. 

These prices prevail: soft wheat short 
patent flour $6.60@6.80 bbl, straight pat- 
ent $6.20@6.30, clears $5.60@5.80; hard 
wheat short patent $6.40@6.60, straight 
patent $6@6.10, clears $5.50@5.60. Mill- 
run bran $1.60@1.65 per 100 lbs, straight 
bran $1.55@1.60, gray shorts $1.80@1.85, 
corn chops $2.25@2.30 and corn meal, in 
25-lb bags, 7T0@72c. 


NOTES 


The Santa Fe (N. M.) Hay & Grain 
Co. has contracted for the construction 
of a $20,000 warehouse at that place. 

J. V., C. H. and G. H. Stewart, all 
of Oklahoma City, are the incorporators 
of the Stewart Bros. Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

Jerry Henderson, manager of the Fort 
Worth branch of the Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., called on Oklahoma City millers and 
grain dealers recently. 

The Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., 
Gainesville, Texas, has begun building a 
grain elevator at Valley View, Texas, to 
replace one burned a few weeks ago. 

An average operation of 18 hours a 
day has been made by the flour mill of 
the Cramer Mill & Elevator Co., Clovis, 
N. M., according to officials. The plant 
has a capacity of 440 bbls daily. 

A warehouse of the Hayes Grain Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., containing five cars 
mixed feed and 500 tons hay, was burned 
recently, the loss aggregating $27,000, 
according to C. E. Hayes, president of 
the company. 

A publicity fund of $60,000 is being 
raised by business interests of San An- 
tonio, Texas. The chairman of the com- 
mittee having the matter in hand an- 
nounces that the three flour mills of the 
city have been the largest contributors. 

It is reported that the H. O. Wooten 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Abilene, Texas, 
is soon to establish a branch house in 
western Oklahoma. It has been granted 
a permit to do business in Oklahoma, re- 
porting a capital investment here of 
$20,000. 

That Frank Kell, railroad operator and 
flour miller of Wichita Falls, Texas, is 
negotiating for the purchase of the Ori- 
ent Railroad is reported from San An- 
tonio, Texas. Mr. Kell and associates 
recently acquired the San_ Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf Railroad. The report 
says that this and the Orient would be 
extended to a junction at Eagle Pass, on 
the Mexican border. A large grain ele- 
vator and warehouses are to be erected 
at Corpus Christi. 

A decrease of 12% per cent in the 
Oklahoma wheat acreage from that of 
1922 is forecast by J. A. Whitehurst, 
president state board of agriculture. A 
smaller decrease than that would have 
been foreseen, he says, if farmers in cot- 
ton areas had not been prevented from 
planting wheat on cotton lands by boa 

r. 
Whitehurst believes that the gation | 
popularity of barley for use in mixe 
feeds will cause an acreage increase in 
that crop this year of 100 per cent. 

John A. Simpson, Stillwater, president 
of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, and 
H. O. Miller, Oklahoma City, former 
manager of the Oklahoma Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction League, are incorporators 
of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Guthrie, with $5,000 capital 
stock. William Simpson, Stillwater, is 
the other incorporator. Miller was the 
highest bidder when the Gresham flour 
mill at Guthrie was offered for sale a 
few weeks ago, but the deal was not 
consummated. He is state warehouse 
superintendent. 


Shipments of grain and grain products 
may now be made from Oklahoma into 
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Arkansas under a new schedule of 
freight rates that became effective Sept. 
26, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
having denied the application of carriers 
for a new hearing. The new schedule 
applies to all railroads entering Arkansas 
from Oklahoma, and in most instances 
the rates are lower than formerly. The 
readjustment followed a hearing of an 
application of the Oklahoma corporation 
commission on behalf of Oklahoma mill- 
ers and grain dealers. 


DENVER 

Western soft wheat continues very 
much in demand, and is steadily advanc- 
ing in price. J. K. Mullen, president 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., who 
just returned from a western trip, re- 
ports that competition In securing mill- 
ing supplies of soft white wheat is the 
keenest that it has ever been, with millers 
from Missouri, Illinois and Oklahoma on 
the ground bidding for supplies. With 
this condition prevailing, it looks very 
much as though soft wheat flour prices 
are bound to advance in the near future. 

Colorado mills are making every effort 
to fill their immediate shipment orders 
and reduce their bookings, but this seems 
difficult, as buyers are increasing their 
forward commitments and sending in 
shipping directions in heavy volume. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.25@6.35; standard patent, 
$5.50@5.60; self-rising flour, $6.50@6.60, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

The supply of millfeed is heavy, but 
this has not resulted in any lowering of 
quotations, as demand has _ increased 
along with the supply. Much of the bran 
is being disposed of locally, but any sur- 
plus for outside shipment is moved at 
once at steady prices, which are $28 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. 

NOTES 

John Fisher, of the Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo., was in Denver on Oct. 10. 

Allen Logan, president Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City, after calling on 
Mr. Seldomridge, of the Seldomridge 
Grain Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., made 
the rounds of the grain trade in Denver. 

C. E. Williams, president Rocky Moun- 
tain Bean Dealers’ Association, says: 
“Pinto beans are becoming one of the 
leading crops in Colorado, and this year 
it is estimated that she will produce 
1,500,000 bus, which are going at good 
prices and are proving a great help to 
dry farming districts. This variety of 
beans is now used extensively throughout 
the Southwest, the Southeast, and in 
many portions of the extreme eastern 
parts of the United States. Colorado 
farmers are deriving good prices from 
all products produced this season, with 
the possible exception of wheat.” 





CONCERNING MALT AND HOPS 

New Orteans, La.—It is legal to sell 
malt and hops, but not with a recipe for 
the making of beer, according to a ruling 
by Judge Foster in federal court here. 
The ruling was the outcome of a raid 
by prohibition agents on the factory of 
the New Orleans Hops, Malt & Extract 
Co., when the court held the company 
required no injunction to remain open, 
and dry agents were told they must have 
a warrant based on affidavits declaring 
the company disposed of its products 
with a recipe for making intoxicating 
beverages before conducting further 
raids. Company officials were indicted 
recently on a charge of conspiracy to 
violate the prohibition act. The case is 
now ready for trial on its merits, the 
court said. 





R. A. Suttivan. 





MILLING IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The only power 
machinery flour mill in the Dominican 
Republic is located in Puerto Plata, 
Charles Bridgham Hosmer, American 
consul at Santo Domingo City, reports. 
The wheat for this mill is supplied en- 
tirely from the United States. Hand 
ower corn mills are used almost entirely 
the people of the Santo Domingo con- 
sular district, and there is a demand for 
small, inexpensive mills, as the majority 
of the Dominicans who purchase them 
are of the poorer classes. There is no 
import tariff on these mills at present. 
Cartes C, Harr. 
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The only encouraging feature to the 
local flour situation is that the trade is 
ordering out flour against old contracts 
a little freer. Lack of shipping direc- 
tions has caused mills considerable con- 
cern of late, and local representatives 
have been constantly hammering buyers 
for specifications. The recent advances 
have had a stimulating effect, and not so 
much difficulty was experienced the week 
ending Oct. 15. 

Demand for fiour is spotted and new 
business is confined to car lot purchases, 
with occasional sales of 1,000 bbls re- 
ported. The fluctuating market, with 
wheat up one day and down the next, 
destroyed buyers’ confidence, and until 
there is a decided change no buying 
movement is looked for. The trade here 
also has its needs of spring, hard and 
soft winter flour pretty well covered, 
many as far ahead as Jan. 1. This flour 
was bought at levels much lower than 
those prevailing at present, and they can 
see no reason for adding to their hold- 
ings for the present. 

Clears continue firm, but offerings of 
both first and second grades are more 
plentiful, with demand slowing up. The 
trade does not take kindly to the high 
prices. 

Rye flour has been fairly active, al- 
though the higher prices have restricted 
demand from certain classes. The trade 
in this market is pretty well booked up, 
but is ordering out flour on old contracts 
quite freely. Local mills are operating 
steadily, and have done a satisfactory 
business with eastern buyers the past 
few weeks. Export business also keeps 
up, with further sales reported to ex- 
porters and the Scandinavian countries. 
The local rye flour production totaled 
5,500 bbls. White rye is quoted at $3.75 
@4.10 bbl; medium, $3.60@3.75; dark, 
$3.40@3.80. 

Inquiry for semolinas continues quiet. 
Most macaroni manufacturers are pretty 
well booked up, and as their heavy pur- 
chases were made at prices under $5, 
they are ordering out against old con- 
tracts quite freely. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.50@5.90 bbl, jute; No. 3 
semolina, $5.30@5.65; fancy durum pat- 
ent, $5.25@5.45. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.70 
bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.40, first 
clear $4.75@5.30, second clear $3.65@4; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6.10, 95 
per cent patent $5@5.60, straight $4.70@ 
5.25, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $5.35@5.70, standard pat- 
ent $4.85@5.35, straight $4.70@5, first 
clear $4.35@4.70. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eC)! Se eeeertorrerr yt 32,000 80 
Previous week ............ 32,000 80 
VORP ABO occccsceccccccors 33,000 82 
TWO YOGTS QBO .....ccceses 27,000 68 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market continues strong, 
but demand has slowed up perceptibly. 
The consuming trade does not take kind- 
ly to the mee high prices. The 
jobbing trade is reported to have bought 
fairly early in the week, and the eastern 
trade also was inquiring for bran, but 
toward the end of the week this demand 
fell off. Offerings of spring bran are 
moderate, and few southwestern mills 
have much to sell. Standard middlings 
are rather quiet, and some resellers are 


quoting them a shade under bran. Heavy 
feeds are steady, but not much activity is 
reported in either middlings or red dog. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.65 
ton, hard winter bran $30.50@32, soft 
winter bran $31@32.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31@32.50, flour middlings $32@ 
34.65, red dog $35.50@37.50. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was featured by 
a brisk demand from outside mills for 
choice milling wheat, both hard and red 
winter. Sales for shipment for the cur- 
rent week totaled 325,000 bus, most of it 
from out of store. Receipts were small, 
arrivals being 311 cars, compared with 
477 the preceding week, and 434 a year 
ago. Local mills were in the market for 
moderate quantities of red and hard win- 
ter, and it is reported that a buyer for 
a local mill purchased considerable choice 
milling wheat in Minneapolis for all-rail 
shipment. Spring wheat receipts con- 
tinue nominal, with trading basis steady. 
No. 1 red sold around 24%4@3c over De- 
cember, No. 2 red 2@2%c over; No. 1 
hard 2@9c over, No. 2 hard 2@6c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 12@18c over, No. 1 
northern 3@17c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.114%@ 
1.12% bu, No. 2 red $1.114@1.11%, No. 
3 red $1.091%4@1.10%,; No. 1 hard $1.114 
@1.18%, No. 2 hard $1.114@1.15%4, No. 
3 hard $1.081%4@1.10%4; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.2144@1.27%4, No. 2 dark $1.194%@ 
1.2544, No. 1 northern $1.12%,@1.26%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Competition between elevator interests, 
industries and shippers was very keen, 
forcing prices to highest levels since 
1920. Cash corn sold as high as $1.14 
bu for No. 2 yellow, although some re- 
action set in toward the week end. Of- 
ferings were somewhat heavier, totaling 
828 cars, against 593 the previous week, 
and 1,827 a year ago, but not much came 
into the open market, and there was not 
enough to go around. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 375,000 cars. 

There was a fair milling demand for 
rye, and little trouble was experienced 
in disposing of the light offerings. Prices 
were higher early in the week, but closed 
lower. Receipts, 15 cars, against 22 the 
previous week, and 23 a year ago. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The demand for oil meal was some- 
what improved, although it is still not 
active. Resellers quote oil meal on a 
basis of $51 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago, 
while crushers continue to ask $52, al- 
though most of them are well sold ahead. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PLAN 


The proposed co-operative wheat mar- 
keting organization is not looked upon 
by the grain trade here as a panacea for 
the wheat growers’ troubles. The farm- 
ers’ difficulty, as one prominent grain 
trader said, is lack of adequate demand 
for the products he has to sell, and there 
is no substitute for demand. The press- 
ing necessities of the farmers have 
caused them to market their products in 
undue haste, and it is obvious that more 
orderly marketing is a thing to be de- 
sired, but he cannot see how it could be 
accomplished through a co-operative as- 
sociation, unless it attempted to control 
the entire wheat production of the coun- 
try. Such a plan is not feasible, this 
trader stated, and would not be tolerated 
by the government and people even if 
practical. 

L. L. Winters, of Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler, in his daily market letter on 
Oct. 9, states: “A successful co-operative 
terminal grain marketing agency, which 
the unenlightened and inexperienced are 
striving for today, is a dream, similar to 
the one of the alchemists of old who 
strove to transmute base metals into 
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gold. The ancient failures of transmu- 
tation operations were attributed to the 
lack of some vital ingredient, which they 
sought vainly to find. The vital ingredi- 
ents in successful grain marketing are 
individual initiative and the investment 
of individual capital by those who man- 
age the business. These ingredients are 
already found in the present economical 
and efficient grain marketing system, 
which no co-operative plan ever has or 
ever will excel, or even approach in its 
service to producer and consumer.” 


NOTES 

W. H. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., is on a vacation trip 
in the Northwest. 

There was no session of the Board of 
Trade on Friday, Oct. 12, Columbus Day 
being a state holiday. , 


C, A. Bunnell, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.. is 
on a business trip to Michigan. 


Frank J. Rhines, secretary-treasurer 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y,, 
spent several days in this market in the 
current week. 


David Coulter, of Coulter & Cou!ter, 
flour merchants, New York City, visited 
in Chicago on his way back from a trip 
to California, 

L. A. Arneson, vice president and troas- 
urer Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was a recent visitor at the 
local headquarters of his company. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming (o., 
flour and feed, Minneapolis, spent the 
week end in Chicago, on his way to \Min- 
neapolis from a 10 days’ eastern trip 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago flour merchandisers, has 
returned from a four weeks’ trip visiting 
mills in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., Chicago flour brokers, announces 
that he has engaged the services of J. 
A. Flanders, who will call on the local 
trade. 


L. P. Dauterman, Charles Trousen and 
J. M. Sweeney, Wisconsin representa- 
tives of the Washburn-Crosby Co., re- 
cently visited the company’s local head- 
quarters, 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., flour and feed, Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago the latter part of the 
current week, and while here attended 
the Federation meeting. 

Joseph P. Griffin and John R. Mauff 
were the principal speakers at the Board 
of Trade Fellowship Club’s banquet held 
the evening of Oct. 11, which was attend- 
ed by a large number from the Board 
of Trade. 


H. L. Beecher, treasurer Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., after attend- 
ing the meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
on Friday, left on a trip to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other eastern 
markets. 

A number of local flour dealers’ were 
present at the semiannual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, held at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Oct. 12. 
Among those who attended were V. . 
Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; J. J. 
Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co; P. P. 
Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; Charles 
H. Meyer, C. B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co; E. G. Dahl; M. Tipp, of M. Tipp Co. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea (o. 
is celebrating the sixty-fourth anniver- 
sary of its organization. The company is 
now said to be operating 8,500 groccry 
stores throughout the country, owns 21 
large warehouses, 10 bakeries, and other 
manufacturing plants. It has over 400 
stores in Chicago and vicinity, and «'so 
operates two large bakeries here. This 
concern has been running double pe 
advertisements in local papers, in whch 
the statement was made that its annual 
bread sales total over 150,000,000 loaves. 
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MILWAUKEE 

The easy tone of the wheat market on 
Oct. 11, just prior to the general holiday 
observance of Columbus Day, with 10 
support apparent during the final ses- 
sion of the week ended Oct. 13, male 
trade a desultory affair. In the early 
part of the period a fair business was 
transacted, but as a rule the call was 
limited to immediate or near-by ship- 
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October 17, 1923 


ment. In the absence of any consistency 
in the trend of wheat prices, which lost 
previous gains with uncanny regularity, 
the flour trade found no inducement to 
anticipate needs. , hs : 

In basing their opinions concerning 
flour prices on the fluctuations in wheat 
options, flour customers to a large ex- 
tent have been overlooking the position 
of cash grains, which are commanding 
strong premiums, owing to the slow 
movement of stocks from farms to eleva- 
tors, and in turn to markets and mills. 
At the same time spring wheat millers 
are compelled to regard wheat from a 
$1.25 standpoint, while December is quot- 
ed around $1.08@1.09. There are, of 
course, many buyers who need no coach- 
ing on this point, but it is believed that 
many of the smaller interests are inclined 
to overlook the spread. 

Winter wheat has shown relatively less 
strength than spring, and buyers’ ideas 
as to flour prices on this account have 
been a depressing factor. Competition 
continues very keen, and this results in 
considerable price cutting. Local mills 
make no secret of the fact that outside 
interests are quoting some very low 
prices to get the business, even at the risk 
of selling under production cost. 

flour prices exhibit little or no change. 
During the current week an advance of 
1ve was lost and some outside mills cut 
5@10e from previous prices. The local 
trade is adhering firmly to established 
prices, and offers at a lower level find 
scunt acceptance. ‘At the close, on Oct. 
13, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.70@7.10 
bbl, and straight at $6.20@6.50, in 98-lb 
cotton. 

Fancy clear is at a premium and first 
is offered very sparingly, for mills as a 
rule are sold up for some time forward 
and are not able to dole out more than 
a bit here and there after taking care 
of standing orders and the wants of 
established trade. Low grade clear is 
not in active request, yet enough orders 
come to absorb the current supply. 
Prices, which are largely nominal, are 
about unchanged. At the close, on Oct. 
13, first clear was quoted at $5.25@5.50 
bbl, and second at $3.85@4.50, in cotton. 

Reduction in a small way of pre- 
miums on winter wheat in the cash mar- 
kets has produced a slightly easier feel- 
ing with respect to Kansas patent flour, 
but it has not been of sufficient moment 
to become a real factor. Mills are ask- 
ing 5@15e less for Kansas than before 
and have obtained a little more business, 
although the majority of buyers are buy- 
ing only to cover near-by needs. Not 
long ago Kansas patent crawled up to 
within reach of the same level as spring, 
but a greater spread has grown out of 
the cash wheat situation. Local mills 
making both spring and winter report 
business to be about 50-50. Fancy brands 
of hard winter short patent were quoted 
at $6.55@6.85 bbl, second patent at $6.10 
@6.50, straight at $5.90@6.30, and first 
clear at $5.35@5.55, in cotton. 

Soft winter patent is somewhat lower, 
with the reduction in red winter wheat 
cash prices and, while cake and cracker 
bakers are not going far afield in their 
purchases, the disposition is more favor- 
able to normal purchases to cover neces- 
sities at least 30@60 days ahead. Better 
trade is looked for as the holidays ap- 
proach and cold weather increases. Soft 
winter bakers patent was quoted at $5.45 
@6.10 bbl, in cotton. 

Much complaint is still heard in local 
milling circles concerning the lack of 
shipping directions. Mills have a consid- 
erable amount of flour booked, but cus- 
tomers are not ordering it out according 
to contract specifications. 


RYE FLOUR 


Sentiment among rye flour millers is 
more optimistic than that in wheat flour 
circles, for trade is maintaining a fair 
level. Considerable rye flour was con- 
tracted for in late August and early 
September, when prices were relatively 
cheap, and this is now being ordered out 
in quantity that enables rye mills to keep 
production at a fairly satisfactory point. 
Despite the recent easier tone of the rye 
market, current buying is of a fair quan- 
tity, and this condition applies as well 
to the immediate vicinity as to the gen- 
eral consuming territory. 

Prices are steady in spite of a decline 
in the cash grain, following the easier 
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option market. On the whole, little 
change is noticeable during the week 
ended Oct. 18. Choice Wisconsin pure 
white patent was quoted at $3.95@4.05 
bbl, straight at $3.75@4, and dark at 
$3.50@3.85, in cotton. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Se Bree eer 12,000 4,500 38 
Previous week ..... « 12,000 5,000 42 
eS ee ¥6,000 9,500 60 
Two years ago..... 28,000 10,230 36 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,180 17 
Four years ago.... 24,000 14,000 58 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,200 62 


CORN GOODS 


With cash corn quoted in the Milwau- 
kee market on Oct. 11 at $1.09@1.14 bu, 
and little relief at hand from the condi- 
tion produced by the exhaustion of the 
old crop, it is not surprising that corn 
cereals are very dull. Prices were moved 
up 15@20c per 100 Ibs, due to the jump 
of 9%,@13c bu in the cash article, Cash 
corn prices are again easier, but as ce- 
reals did not follow the advance to the 
full, these have not showed any material 
recession. Conditions are such that corn 
mills have been obliged to curtail opera- 
tions further, as demand is dull almost 
to the point of being lifeless, and even 
corn feeds are not so active as before. 
Corn flour was nominally quoted at $2.40 
@2.50, corn grits at $2.35@2.45, and corn 
meal at $2.30@2.45, in 100-Ib sacks. 


MILLFEED 


The dull and slightly easier tone of 
bran and middlings reported from the 
Southwest as the week of Oct. 7-13 came 
to a close was not reflected into north- 
western markets, where prices ruled firm 
at the previous advance. So far as mill- 
feed is concerned, reports of price con- 
cessions are strictly absent. 

Middlings are 50@75c higher for the 
week, with bran steady to firm and un- 
changed. Flour middlings and red dog 
are unchanged. Rye and hominy feeds 
are steady to firm. Oil meal is firmer to 
50c higher, and cottonseed meal is un- 
changed but firmly held. Oat feed has 
profited further from the high price 
of other feeds, and is up 75c@$l. 

Mills quote standard bran at $31@ 
31.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, stand- 
ard fine middlings $31.50, flour middlings 
$32@32.50, red dog $34.50@36.50, rye 
feed $28@28.50, hominy feed $37.50, re- 
ground oat feed $15.50@16.50, old process 
oil meal $50@51.50, cottonseed meal $44 
@50 and gluten feed $45.25, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 1@2c lower, outside for 
hard winter. Receipts, 37 cars; previous 
week, 20; last year, 93. Basis unchanged 
but firm. Offerings small; good milling 
and shipping demand. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern ranged 5@14c over Minne- 
apolis December price, closing at $1.22@ 
1.31, No. 2 $1.19@1.29, No. 3 $1.17@1.25; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.14@1.19, No. 2 
$1.12@1.18, No. 3 $1.09@1.14; No. 1 red 
winter $1.12@1.13, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No. 
3 $1.08@1.11; No. 1 mixed $1.10@1.18, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.16, No. 3 $1.07@1.12. 

Rye closed 1%c lower. Receipts, 19 
cars; previous week, 18; last year, 24. 
Offerings light, with fair shipping de- 
mand. Basis easier, No. 2 ranging %4@Ic 
over December price. No. 1 closed at 
72% @72Y%4ec; No. 2, 72% @72%c; No. 3, 
70% @71'%e; No. 4, 69@70c. 

Corn closed 4@5c higher. Receipts, 
87 cars; previous week, 40; last year, 
289. Market much weaker after ruling 
very strong with premiums 34@36c over 
December price, owing to crop exhaus- 
tion. Basis reduced to 32@33c over 
December on Oct. 13. White and yel- 
low on parity; mixed discounted 1@2c. 
No. 2 white closed at $1.08%@1.09%; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.084%@1.09%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.06@1.08. 

Oats closed steady. Receipts, 391 cars: 
previous week, 284; last year, 286. Mar- 
ket easier and basis reduced under fair 
offerings. Demand good, local and ship- 
ping. No. 3 white spot ranged 4c un- 
der to Ic over December price, accord- 
ing to weight, closing at 483@44%c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
188 cars; —— week, 145; last year, 
190. Market slow, demand being quiet 
and offerings fair. Choice scarce and 





wanted. Low grades neglected. Choice 
to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 76@ 
78¢c bu; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 68@ 
75e; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 60@63c; 
feed and rejected, 60@62c. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@77c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 65@78c; Minnesota, 60@77c; Da- 
kota, 60@75c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 72,760 56,570 8,960 34,470 
Wheat, bus.. 651,800 130,200 34,025 36,550 
Corn, bus.... 128,760 432,160 131,548 622,539 
Oats, bus.... 860,200 604,890 490,800 402,250 
Barley, bus.. 297,040 273,340 63,540 91,080 
Rye, bus..... 31,130 33,960 10,160 32,910 
Feed, tons .. 2,340 2,374 6,146 5,204 

NOTES 


Fred W. Storck, 1346 Sixteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, is establishing a noodle and 
macaroni factory at 62 Mason Street, in 
404 Manufacturers’ Home Building. 

The Thompson Malted Food Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., will erect a two-story manu- 
facturing addition, 50x60. The improve- 
ment, including additional machinery, will 
cost about $45,000. 

Well-authenticated reports are in cir- 
culation that a feed concern with head- 
quarters in St. Paul, Minn., is planning 
to invade Milwaukee and establish a 
plant and warehouse. The land depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. is negotiating with 
this interest relative to a site. 

Mrs. Adolph L. Kern, wife of, the 
president of John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and her daughter, Miss 
Helen Kern, who were in Japan during 
the recent earthquake and fire, but 
escaped without injury, reached home 
on Oct. 13, having landed in San Fran- 
cisco on the President Lincoln on Oct. 9. 
At the time of the quake they were visit- 
ing the sacred temple of Miyajima, sev- 
eral hundred miles from the danger zone, 
but in leaving passed through five 
typhoons. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Oct. 6.—Flour sales in 
the week just closed were very small. 
Only some scattered lots were reported, 
the largest of them an order for 3,000 
sacks soft wheat flour, which was the big- 
gest transaction in the past fortnight. 

Complaint is being heard, some of it 
justly, of new wheat flours. As always, 
with the opening of the new crop year, 
there are millers who have filled the 
mails with circular letters to the Cuban 
trade extolling the merits of their new 
crop flour. They make extravagant 
claims as to the high quality of these 
products, which are usually said to be 
manufactured from early harvested 
wheat, and to be sufficiently aged for 
perfect results in baking, etc. With 
these promises come attractive prices 
and, as always, there are buyers who find 
them irresistible. 

Long experience, however, has taught 
most bakers here to avoid new wheat 
flour before October. Many millers and 
buyers, however, seem willing to take a 
chance. : 

Canadian millers are also making offers 
for delivery during October. There is 
danger for them in this, for if the flour 
does not prove successful it would exert 
an unfortunate influence upon the Cana- 
dian trade. Cuban demand for Canadian 
flour, it must be remembered, is largely 
predicated upon low prices. Bakers as 
a rule really prefer Minnesota grades. 

* #* 


The Cotton-Longa Co., S. A., commis- 
sion merchant, announces its recent in- 
corporation here, with offices at 214 Calle 
Building, to do business principally as 
a representative of foreign exporters of 
wheat. 

Luis Menenvez Branco. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Oct. 2.—Busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill, owing 
to the fact that buyers are waiting for 
the delivery of flour bought during July. 
There have been delays on account of 
the New Orleans dock strike, one cargo 
having arrived in Porto Rico in poor 
condition. The strike is causing a good 
deal of apprehension here on this ac- 
count. 

There is a report from the city of 
Ponce that 5,000 bags of flour have been 
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refused on the claim that it arrived 
there infested with maggots. Some of 
it has been accepted at a rebate of $1.50 
per sack. A _ similar case has been 
brought to light in the corn meal busi- 
ness. A consignment of 1,500 bags in 
like condition had to be sold in Ponce at 
$1.98 per 98-lb bag, c.i-f. 

Today’s flour quotations: first patent, 
$6.50 per bbl; second patent, $6.25; first 
clears, $5.90; second clears, in 100-lb 
bags, $2.60 per bag, all c.i.f., Porto Rico. 
Scratch feed is quoted at $2.20@2.30 per 
100 Ibs. Corn meal is being offered at 
$2.45@2.50 per 98-lb bag, but one mill 
is quoting at $2.35 for prompt shipment. 


NOTES 


Frank Ballester, of the firm of Bal- 
lester Hermanos, has returned from his 
pleasure trip to Europe. 


Mr. Pesquera, who has been acting as 
a flour mill representative in this mar- 
ket, has taken charge of the commission 
| -apenanae of J. Ochoa & Hnos,, San 

uan. 


Numerous inquiries have been received 
by the writer of this correspondence in 
regard to registration of brands in Porto 
Rico. The regulations effective in this 
island already have been outlined in The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Fernanpo Moret. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
DE sc csaeckneubeue 18,273 596,477 
64604404 6 6 ea Cade’ 18,191 1,835,515 
SE 86 64d heave tO:d wares 17,655 121,752 
NGS ins ins wee oa os 19,438 945,904 
SE ahenecknsay40 be oa 20,482 2,812,094 
IN i crate ee eaten 26,429 344,513 
POOUGRE co sccccccccces 38,107 209,974 
EE  oGans 40 arsnawe 37,144 252,299 

1922— 
eee 50,923 2,580,518 
SR 40,652 3,175,568 
tia i's 6g ashen 50,685 2,566,109 
September® ........... 41,823 782,448 
August .. 1,151,507 
TAF coces 3,070,434 
June 1,609,876 
ES ae ee : 1,231,032 
EE Sah 4 h4hwes 64 0a ane . 483,063 
March " 2,673,267 
a ee 64,069 199,304 
WEEE ash Cae 6.0806 Cees 117,527 3,119,583 

1921— 

EE. 6s sk a ow outa 57,839 2,062,247 
lO ere 82,605 1,184,776 
ee 45,756 878,115 
SND. 5.n 4 na6be8a 3,519 81,031 
EE Ware Oa. wd 4-04 0% 3,697 239,559 
CSM i dvs daecdn deus 2,270 713,669 
SE! His vs vehi d ws wes ae 6,287 89,807 
PRE ek 4 8s+-Crnmckes 47,851 1,902,667 
EE Nis 66od.2-0:0 pi dade es 118,944 4,451,304 
CC hs eh dcsch eb oa be 174,419 2,784,281 
PT srgasnavinces 202,324 4,403,712 
RE: EE ET ee 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

Pe eee 226,798 11,235,112 
0. 201,667 9,622,578 
AS ee 163,327 9,802,149 
I © 0d p00 0080 een 14,556 1,842,397 
GED 6b 6. b-ba cdkeewe 17,871 364,827 
NT oer re 26,397 100,334 
ED 065400 5445005000 39,283 283,010 
| Teer ere 20,940 474,891 
B44 54405000 490450 22,037 227,284 
BED. 456 ¢006060 00% 00 11,539 665,154 
oo, ee 27,362 534,692 
GED éubo seawrivers 29,011 756,228 
18,012,540 

14,465,509 

61,004,024 

4,779,764 

11,121,000 

28,177,000 

24,138,000 

5,708,000 

: 426,000 

2 Se 89,911 1,979,000 

PEPE ro ccveccccce 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 

Sere 195,719 7,118,528 
SPT ee 694,089 22,642,709 
DRAW id ¥s oo eween 965,954 28,286,024 
PTT 800,788 35,808,656 
| eee 16,623 7,910,000 
ee err 167,124 17,036,000 

642,435 33,583,000 
185,000 8,572,000 
244,000 4,052,000 
79,000 1,714,000 
85,000 783,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tEight months. 





Bran and Middlings Exports 


Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from March 1 to Aug. 31, 1923, 
by principal countries of destination, in tons: 


To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. 
U. Kingdom... .. oe + 1 is a. 
Canada ....... 133 66 22 44 6 
Costa Rica ... 1 eo 25 as i 7 
ee 4 5 - 89 35 81 
OUBG. sicccsces 266 150 8 31 12 42 
SOR oisvci-c es os am 


Oth. countries. 21 23 20 28 2 i2 


Totals ...... 425 423 75 193 65 135 
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REPORTS TO THE FEDERATION 


The following is the full text of the 
reports of officers and committees pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago on Fri- 
day, Oct. 12. 


Secretary’s Report 

A campaign for increased membership 
was inaugurated by the committee on 
membership and finance shortly after the 
annual meeting. A brief history of the 
Federation was printed and mailed to 
every merchant miller in the United 
States, together with an application 
blank and an invitation to join the Fed- 
eration. Nine new individual members 
were secured, and two affiliated members. 
We have lost five individual and 25 af- 
filiated members. There is no doubt that 
the unsatisfactory conditions in the in- 
dustry were an important factor in keep- 
ing a number of millers from joining 
and influencing others to withdraw. The 
campaign is to be continued by the com- 
mittee, and the aid of individual mem- 
bers of the Federation will be sought in 
efforts to increase the membership. 

FINANCE 

On Oct. 1, 1923, our cash balance was 
$13,152.44. The funds of the emergency 
defense committee have not been drawn 
upon since our last report. This fund 
now amounts to $2,725.85, and is avail- 
able for any emergency call. 

WHEAT CONFERENCE 

A national wheat conference was held 
at Chicago on June 19-20, 1923, to dis- 
cuss ways and means to improve the con- 
dition of wheat growers... There were 
many millers present, and the industry 
was represented on the committee on 
permanent organization and the resolu- 
tions committee. The outcome of this 
conference was the creation of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. H. S, Helm, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Wheat Council, whose purpose is to 
study the problems of the wheat farmer 
and to devise ways and means of secur- 
ing for him a profitable market for 
wheat. 

At the suggestion of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, there has been ap- 
pointed a joint committee, representing 
the Wheat Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce, to study the problems of the 
wheat farmer. In the appointment of 
this joint committee the milling industry 
was overlooked and we are not represent- 
ed. Your secretary accordingly placed 
before the joint committee, by letter, the 
position of the flour miller in his relation 
to the wheat farmer. 

One of the plans for increasing the 
domestic consumption of wheat is an 
effort to educate the American people 
to make toast their breakfast food. This 
movement will be tried out in Chicago, 
where arrangements are being made for 
a “Toast Week” beginning Monday, Dec. 
3, 1923. As an introduction to this cam- 
paign there will be held on Oct. 15 a 
luncheon, to which have been invited 
representatives of all the industries 
whose business would be stimulated by 
an increased use of toast. Believing this 


to be a constructive movement, your 
secretary has been interested in the 
plans. If successful in Chicago it is pro- 


posed to extend the movement to all 
other parts of the country; members will 
be kept informed by bulletin of develop- 
ments in this matter. 


PROPOSED TARIFF INCREASE 


There have been persistent reports in 
the daily press that an effort will be 
made at the coming session of Congress 
to increase the tariff duty on wheat, as 
one method of assisting the American 
wheat farmer. On Sept. 29, 1923, your 
secretary wrote the Hon. Sydney Ander- 
son, of Minnesota, who is reported as 
being the principal advocate of the pro- 
posal, urging that if the tariff duty on 
wheat is increased, there be retained the 
same tariff duty relationship between 
wheat and the products of wheat as 
exists in the present Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff act. Your secretary suggests 
that this meeting go on record in this 





matter, so that your committee on legis- 
lation will have authority to place the 
views of millers before committees of 
the House and Senate in case such a bill 
is introduced. 


EXPORT TRADE 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, flour exports from the United 
States amounted to 14,883,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 15,797,000 for the previous 
corresponding period. In the flour ex- 
ports for the year ending June 30, 1923, 
there are no doubt included heavy ship- 
ments purchased here and_ shipped 
abroad by charitable organizations. The 
amount of such shipments has not been 
disclosed, but exporting millers report a 
decrease in the quantity of flour export- 
ed through regular commercial channels. 

Under date of July 16 the export trade 
committee of the Federation issued a 
bulletin to all members, urging them to 
communicate at once with their foreign 
connections in an effort to stimulate our 
export trade. When this bulletin was 
issued we communicated with the import- 
ers’ associations abroad, sending copies 
of the bulletin, and requested that they 
circularize their members and endeavor 
to have the importers make efforts to in- 
crease their purchases of American flour. 
In the bulletin referred to the attention 
of exporting millers was called to the 
fact that the importers of Holland were 
in position to secure business for Ameri- 
can flour in central European countries, 
where, because of constantly changing 
money values, it is unwise for American 
millers to make sales direct. 

The Secretary of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a committee to study exports of 
agricultural products and to recommend 
plans for increasing our exports. Theo- 
dore D. Hammatt has been appointed a 
special agent of the department to collect 
data on this subject. At his request, we 
have written Mr. Hammatt fully on the 
question of exporting flour rather than 
wheat; Mr. Price has covered the trans- 
portation features for him, and we have 
also placed in his hands letters received 
from a number of exporting millers, 
written at our request, containing their 
views on export trade, the competition 
they have encountered, etc. 

FEEDSTUFFS 

At the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials, the 
dates of which have been announced as 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 22-23, 1923, 
at Washington, the question of fiber 
standards for winter wheat millfeeds will 
come up for final action. It will be re- 
called that at the last meeting of this 
association fiber standards for spring 
wheat feeds were adopted, and the pro- 
posed fiber standards for winter wheat 
feeds were contiriued for a year to per- 
mit of further study and investigation. 
During the interval we have been secur- 
ing data on winter wheat millfeeds manu- 
factured by a number of mills, and will 
use this in an effort to secure a fair fiber 
standard. 

In this connection we desire again to 
state that we have on all occasions op- 
posed the adoption of any standards for 
wheat millfeeds, taking the position that 
they were byproducts, and subject to 
change in content from crop to crop. 
However, the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials is determined to establish 
fiber standards, so that our activities are 
now directed toward securing a fair 
basis. 

At the coming meeting of feed control 
officials there will also come up for final 
action the adoption of uniform labels 
and a uniform application blank for reg- 
istration of feeds. It will be recalled 
that for two years your secretary has 
been a member of a committee appointed 
by the Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials to devise a system of labels and a 
uniform application form that would be 
acceptable to feed control officials in the 
various states. Much progress has been 
made, and sample copies of the uniform 
labels and application blank have been 
sent to every feed control official in the 
United States. State laws may prevent 
the adoption of these in some of the 
states, but our latest reports indicate 
that they will be adopted in at least 16 
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states. It is hoped the new plan can be 
perfected in time to begin on Jan. 1, 
1924; members will be kept informed by 
bulletin. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE RATES 


The telegraph and telephone companies 
have refused to voluntarily reduce their 
rates, as requested in, conference be- 
tween the officials of the companies, and 
representatives of various trade organi- 
zations. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might, upon request of trade or- 
ganizations, undertake an investigation 
to determine whether the present tele- 
graph and telephone rates are fair and 
reasonable. If the meeting desires an 
effort made in this direction, instructions 
should be given your officers. 


FEDERAL TAX ON MESSAGES 


This tax on telegraph and telephone 
messages was applied as a war meas- 
ure, and still remains in effect. A bill 
was introduced at the last session of 
Congress by Mr. Almon, of Alabama 
(H.R. 9933), which provided for the 
repeal of this tax, but it failed to receive 
consideration. The Treasury department 
reports $28,000,000 as the annual revenue 
from the tax on telegraph and telephone 
messages; this is a burden carried by 
industries such as ours, which are gen- 
erous patrons of the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems. We favor its repeal. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Although several suggestions have re- 
cently been made by members for changes 
in the package differential schedule, the 
committee, after considering them, de- 
cided that no change should be made at 
this time. The schedule which became 
effective on Dec. 16, 1922, is therefore 
still in effect. 


LEGISLATION 


Congress has not been in session since 
our annual meeting; there has therefore 
been little for our committee on legisla- 
tion to act upon, except to plan to have 
the decimal weight bill introduced again 
as soon as Congress meets in December. 
An effort will be made to have it intro- 
duced simultaneously in the Senate and 
House, and thus try to avoid its being 
again thrown aside in favor of other 
measures. 

The legislatures of a number of states 
met during the past winter and spring, 
and changes were made in a few of the 
state laws governing sales of feedstuffs, 
as follows: 


Florida. “Nitrogen free 
now be shown on labels. 

Kansas. An entirely new law and change 
of administrative officer; the secretary of 
the state board of agriculture, Topeka, is 
now the administrative officer; registration 
fee of $1 per year for each brand applies 
to poultry feeds only; inspection fee of 10c 
per ton on all feedstuffs requiring registra- 
tion, except poultry feeds. 

North Carolina. Minimum per cent of 
carbohydrates must be shown on label. 

Pennsylvania. Reduction in registration 
fee on pure wheat feeds, pure mixed feed, 
pure rye and pure buckwheat feeds, from 
$25 per brand to $6. 

West Virginia. Withdrawal of the in- 
spection fee (formerly 25c per ton). 


extract” must 


WHEAT GRADES 


The Federation received a request from 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
urging action to have eliminated from 
the wheat grades all spoiled wheat. The 
question was referred to the chairman 
of the Federation committee on grain 
standardization and inspection, and the 
members of that committee were of the 
opinion that, in view of the general satis- 
faction with the present wheat grades, 
it would not be advisable to open up the 
subject at this time. If this meeting de- 
cides that the matter should be taken 
up, instructions to that effect should 
be given to your committee on grain 
standardization and inspection. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In his report the chairman of the trans- 
portation committee asks for instructions 
as to whether the Federation will file a 
formal complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to the 
basis for freight payments published in 
their tariffs by carriers in Central 
Freight Association territory. Following 
a conference the carriers published tariffs 
providing for “board of trade or other 
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official weights,” withdrawing the pro- 
vision that “actual” weights should ap- 
ply; at a conference before this change 
was made a request was submitted to the 
carriers that they add a phrase provid- 
ing for agreement between carrier and 
the receiver of grain, following inspec- 
tion of the receiver’s facilities. The lat- 
ter plan is in force in Western Trunk 
Line territory. 

Commerce counsel for the Federation 
participated in a conference with carri- 
ers on the question of basis for settle- 
ment of claims on grain, etc., but no 
decision has been announced. 

In order to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission pass upon the princi- 
ple of equal freight rates for wheat and 
flour for export, the Federation has filed 
with the Commission a petition to be al- 
lowed to intervene in Docket 14402, which 
is a case brought by the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association against certain carricrs 
to secure equal freight rates on wheat 
and flour for export. In the proposed 
report of the attorney examiner in this 
case, he recommends that the rates be 
made uniform. The Commission has ot 
yet given a decision on our application 
to intervene. 


FLOUR MILL OPERATION 


In accordance with arrangements mide 
with the Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce, tat 
bureau publishes monthly a statement of 
flour mill operations as reported by ‘he 
mills. Reports have been issued for May, 
June, July and August, all of which hive 
been sent to our members in bulletin 
form. These reports could be publis!ied 
much earlier each month if millers will 
make their reports to the Bureau of the 
Census as early in the month as possilile. 


MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


No decision has been published by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States !e- 
partment of Agriculture, on the question 
of maximum moisture content in flour 
and method for determining same. A 
pamphlet outlining our position in this 
matter was prepared by Professor Harry 
Snyder and filed by the Federation com- 
mittee several months ago. We are ad- 
vised that the subject is still under in- 
vestigation. 


STANDARDS FOR FLOUR 


The committee appointed by the board 
of directors of the Federation last Uc- 
tober is prepared to discuss this subject 
with the joint committee on definitions 
and standards when that committee indi- 
cates its desire for such a hearing. Jaines 
F. Bell, chairman of the committee, has 
filed copies of a statement with the 
chairman of the joint committee, as well 
as with W. C. Campbell, acting chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry. 

In this connection the Federation is 
again indebted to Professor Harry Sny- 
der, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, for his work.in the prepa- 
ration of this statement, and to his com- 
pany for permitting him to do the work. 

* * 


There have recently appeared in ihe 
daily papers reports of proposals to re- 
organize the Grain Corporation in an 
effort to stabilize wheat prices. It is in 
order for this meeting to go on record 
in favor of or against the revival of 
such an organization under government 
direction. 

As usual, your secretary has had the 
co-operation of all the other officers and 
chairmen of committees, as well as of tie 
milling journals, all of which is grate- 
fully acknowledged by him. 


Report of Export Agent 

The work of the export agent to daie, 
since the resumption of commercial ¢x- 
ports after the war, has had to do with 
reconstruction of all of the arrangements 
and agreements that existed prior to the 
war for the supervision and handling of 
export shipments while in transit by rail 
and ocean and pending delivery to im- 
porters. 

The various governments involved in 
the war operated directly or indirect!y 
all transportation facilities, and conse- 
quently there was a generally understood 
release from many of the customary re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities imposed on 
carriers or assumed by them during that 
period. It has been more difficult to re- 
construct our position since the ending 
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of the war than it was to construct it 
originally. 

Complete success has not yet attended 
our efforts, but we have had a very large 
measure of success, and I wish at this 
point to express my appreciation for the 
invaluable assistance given by our pres- 
ent export committee, and particularly 
by T. S. Blish, chairman. 

“It is not altogether fitting that your 
export agent should be always the sole 
representative at the various conferences 
of carriers, etc. That general work that 
we do on behalf of the trade should be 
participated in actively by leading mem- 
bers of the trade, and almost for the first 
time in my experience that active par- 
ticipation has been given generously and 
successfully by Mr. Blish. 

The arrangements which we negotiated 
with the transatlantic steamship services 
in Europe last year were partly disrupt- 
ed by some of the leading steamship serv- 
ices without notice to us, but our dealing 
with certain of the steamship companies 
has had a markedly good effect and has 
resulted in a restoration of the status 
quo. 

' These arrangements abroad have to do 
with the details of discharging, deliver- 
ing, and handling of flour prior to de- 
livery to importers. The position is that 
while you sell on c.i.f. terms (to which 
I will make particular reference later in 
this report) the importers sell “sound 
delivered.” Any situation or practice 
of the carrier which interferes with the 
ability of your buyers to effect “sound 
deliveries” ex-wharf or ex-ship comes 
wiliin our purview and receives our ac- 
tive attention. Obviously, if importers 
are handicapped in effecting sound de- 
liveries, they are to that extent prevented 
from importing. Again, if American 
flour falls into the hands of merchants, 
bakers and distributors in a damaged, 
unsound condition, tainted by the odor 
of other cargo, by fuel oil, etc., or caked 
bags beaten up or otherwise badly re- 
conditioned by the carrier, American 
floir would be discriminated against, and 
that unfortunately has happened. 

The agreement with railroad companies 
delivering export flour at the seaboard 
has been most unsatisfactorily interpret- 
ed by the carriers, resulting in grave 
abuses. We have discovered instances of 
alleged reconditioning by a number of 
railroads without the Teowten e of either 
shippers or consignees. Caked bags were 
beaten up to break the cakes and force 
them into the sound flour—the caked 
stains rubbed over with flour to hide 
the external evidence of damage and to 
procure a clean receipt from the ship. 
Such damage is not cured but increased. 
But the principal evil has been and is 
that the rail carriers refuse to divulge 
the record of inland damages caused by 
them, but insist on recognizing the ex- 
ceptions noted on the steamship receipt. 

The difficulty of noting exceptions by 
ships’ employees will be apparent, say 
at the port of New York, where most 
deliveries to ships are by lighters, when 
it is observed that loading is frequently 
to three or four hatches simultaneously 
in sling loads of 12 or 16 bags swinging 
over the rail, over the heads of steve- 
dores, and down into the hold. Damaged 
bags in the sling load cannot be observed, 
particularly if the damaged parts are 
inside the load. 

We have urged that in all honesty and 
equity the rail carriers should in such 
cases offer their own record of damages, 
noted when cars are unloaded, to the re- 
ceiving clerks of ships for comparison 
and use, so that the ships’ exceptions 
agree with the existing damages. 

Such a course would avoid much of 
the controversy with both rail and ocean 
carriers which has so far constituted far 
too large a proportion of our correspond- 
ence and negotiations, and has caused us 
to incur expense far in excess of what 
is reasonable. 

Mr. Blish and I have attended confer- 
ences of carriers. We have been re- 
ceived courteously and our representa- 
tions have been given consideration, but 
we cannot yet report complete success. 
It will be necessary for us to continue 
these negotiations and to be supported 
by the chairman of the export committee 
re the situation has been wholly reme- 
ied. 

During recent months much misunder- 
standing has developed regarding c.i.f. 
terms, and out of that has arisen disputes 
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with regard to clearance, sailing, or load- 
ing of ships. If the term c.if. is prop- 
erly understood I think much of the mis- 
understanding about clearance from sea- 
board will be cleared up. 

C.i.f. is a description of the price of 
goods at the place of shipment f.o.b. 
cars, with the cost of freight and insur- 
ance added. It does not contain a con- 
tract of sale or shipment. Such con- 
tracts are elsewhere contained in the 
negotiations and confirmation of sale. A 
c.i.f. seller’s title passes when the order 
bill of lading is negotiated with a bank. 
The carriers, both rail and ocean, become 
the agents of the buyers. The seller 
makes a freight contract as a necessary 
and indispensable part of the through 
bill of lading for account of the buyer. 
If any carrier defaults thereunder the 
buyer’s recourse is against the carrier. 
Under c.i.f. terms the buyer assumes the 
risks of transportation. 

A seller may assume responsibilities. 
He may assume responsibility for car- 
riers’ default by guaranteeing a seaboard 
clearance or sailing, but in that case a 
c.i.f. sale is incompatible in its terms, 
inasmuch as the seller has no title or 
jurisdiction over the shipment if he has 
negotiated an order through bill of lad- 
ing. Consequently, a guaranteed sailing 
from seaboard would seem to imply a 
steamship bill of lading and an f.o.b. 
steamer sale—title resting with the seller 
until ship’s order bill of lading has been 
secured and negotiated. 

The rail carriers are released from re- 
sponsibility for failure to deliver in time 
for any particular market or vessel. 

The ocean carriers out of Atlantic 
ports issue freight contracts which are 
subject to the terms and conditions of 
their current bills of lading, which con- 
tain a stipulation that the carrier may 
forward by a steamer or succeeding 
steamer of the line. Hence in a recent 
case a well-known steamship line con- 
tracted to carry by named steamers on 
fixed dates of clearance and deferred the 
actual carriage for much later succeed- 
ing steamers. I do not believe that the 
steamship company can sustain its posi- 
tion, and in my opinion a suit for dam- 
ages against the carrier would succeed. 

Anyhow, the difficulty of guaranteeing 
clearance, or loading, or sailing from the 
seaboard is apparent. 

It is hard to understand how a shipper 
can guarantee loading. This operation 
of the ship is governed by circumstances 
and exigencies which change rapidly, ac- 
cording to the kind, quantity and readi- 
ness of other cargo. 

Your export committee is conferring 
on these matters and may adopt recom- 
mendations for the trade, both here and 
abroad. i 

The declining volume of export trade 
may make these discussions seem to be 
rather academic, but the fact is that 
competition by this country for the 
European trade is bound to become more 
and more acute as the United States 
surplus declines or is overshadowed by 
the Canadian surplus, and all elements 
of competition must be studied carefully. 

Notwithstanding the well-known pecu- 
liar position of well-defined milling dis- 
tricts of this country, it is no doubt the 
fact that problems attending the supply 
of wheat for milling purposes to keep 
the large capacity busy, profitably, and 
to supply the domestic trade and the ex- 
port trade overshadow every other mill- 
ing condition today. 

Great Britain, which has been our 
most important and largest foreign mar- 
ket, imported last year about 2,000,000 
bbls American flour and about 5,000,000 
bbls Canadian flour. 

The exportable surplus of wheat in 
Canada has increased about 100 per cent 
in four years, and is going up. 

Europe is raising sufficient wheat for 
local needs, and must perforce grind for 
feeds as well as flour. 

This country’s milling capacity must be 
kept running to avoid disaster and any 
importation of wheat to any section must 
necessarily ease up the situation for all 
millers alike, and if any plan can be de- 
vised to import wheat for the export 
trade without bonding the mill, or paying 
duty on the wheat, it certainly would be 
worthy of broad consideration. If the 
mills can be kept running on export, the 
domestic sales problem will largely solve 
itself. + 


Membership and Finance 

In submitting a report for the mem- 
bership and finance committee I shall not 
attempt to more than briefly outline the 
efforts thus far made by your commit- 
tee to create greater interest among the 
millers in the work of the Federation 
and to secure new members. 

The committee prepared a statement 
which was sent out in the form of a 
printed letter to all of the members of 
the Federation and to all mills of the 
country not members but whose mem- 
bership it was felt would be desirable 
and helpful to the Federation. Accom- 
panying the committee letter was a book- 
let containing a brief history of the Fed- 
eration, its organization, its growth, aims 
and some of its more important accom- 
plishments. 

The committee is very grateful for 
and appreciative of the splendid support 
given them by the trade press. All of 
the leading milling journals have printed 
articles coming from the membership and 
finance committee, and in addition have 
contributed largely of their editorial 
space in urging support of the Federa- 
tion and the work it is doing for the 
industry. 

The result of the committee’s work so 
far has not shown a material increase in 
membership. The foundation, however, 
has been laid, and it is proposed to un- 
interruptedly continue efforts to bring 
into membership many that are now non- 
member mills. 

Package Differentials 

The committee of package differentials 
begs to report no change in the package 
differential schedule since Dec. 16, 1922. 

The Federation differentials appear to 
be well maintained. 


Export Trade 

The committee on export trade was 
indebted to J. C. Koster, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, a member of our 
committee, for a very extended and com- 
plete report on industrial conditions in 
all European countries as observed by 
him in a tour of Europe during the early 
months of the year, which information 
was considered of such value that the 
same was bulletined to our membership 
under Secretary’s Bulletin 293, May 29. 
The Federation is under obligations to 
Mr. Koster tor this very complete and 
satisfactory report, and the committee 
has taken it upon itself to add to this 
obligation by requesting Mr. Koster to 
address this meeting today upon the sub- 
ject of European flour imports. 

A result of the conference held by the 
chairman of the committee on export 
trade, F. H. Price, export agent, and R. 
L. Calkins, of New York, chairman of 
the eastern claim conference of the trunk 
line railroads, has been very beneficial in 
that there has since been established a 
uniform method of checking damage re- 
ports on flour shipments delivered by the 
rail carriers to the stearhship lines at At- 
lantic ports. This has heretofore been 
the source of much annoyance in the 
adjusting of claims as between shippers 
and insurance companies, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to report this im- 
provement and that a satisfactory meth- 
od of handling such matters has been ar- 
rived at. ‘ 

In connection with such difficulties as 
between the rail lines and steamship lines 
in the matter of locating and checking 
damage to flour shipments, the trade has 
been greatly benefited also by the ob- 
servations and recommendations made by 
a committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in its survey of shipping condi- 
tions at the four principal Gulf ports. 
These observations and recommendations 
have been published under circular No. 
596 of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
and should be read qarefully by all mem- 
bers making shipments of flour through 
the southern Mexican Gulf ports. 

Under date of July 16 the committee 
on export trade published Bulletin 295 
on general export trade matters, drawing 
attention of our members to the im- 
portance of establishing themselves in 
the European export trade again, to the 
end of disposing of our surplus flour 
production in excess of demands of our 
domestic trade. The publication of this 
bulletin was of unquestioned importance 
and doubtless served as a stimulus to 
many to renew their former activity 


with European importers. 
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The committee on export trade had re- 
ferred to it a communication from J. H. 
Pillman, honorary secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
London, under date of June 21, 1923. In 


this communication Mr. Pillman called 
attention to controversies with steamship 
lines in regard to the date of clearance 
of shipments of flour. 

He also called attention to the fact 
that insurance is placed by some Ameri- 
can millers with companies that do not 
maintain a domicile in the United King- 
dom, under which circumstances it is 
necessary to take action in courts of the 
United States. The National Association 
of Flour Importers takes the position 
that all insurance companies should in- 
dorse upon their certificates of insurance 
that they are willing to accept service in 
the United Kingdom and are suable in 
United Kingdom courts. 

It also called attention to the necessity 
of still maintaining the mine risk clause 
in the “all risks” certificates. 

We have also had referred to us a 
cable received by the Federation under 
date of Sept.'25 as follows: 

“Please advise members to reject bills 
of lading of United States Shipping 
Board and Head & Lord Line containing 
objectionable strike clause recently in- 
serted.” 

While this cable was unsigned we as- 
sume it came from the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers. 

We suggest that both these communi- 
cations receive consideration by this 
meeting, as all the matters referred to in 
the letter and cable have a bearing on 
our export trade, and the suggestions 
made doubtless reflect the views of lead- 
ing importers in the United Kingdom. 

In his report the export agent of the 
Federation has discussed the question of 
interpretation of “c.i.f.” and other terms 
used in export trade. Your committee 
desires to emphasize the necessity of all 
millers having a clear understanding of 
the meaning of the term “c.i.f.” and the 
importance of adhering to the conditions 
under which sales on c.i.f. terms are 
made, and that they resist the insertion of 
extraneous or ambiguous additions in 
these terms. 

As the questions of milling in bond 
and proposed increase in wheat duty 
have been discussed more or less during 
the last few months, and as these ques- 
tions have an important bearing upon 
our export trade, your committee urges 
that both subjects be given careful con- 
sideration by this meeting. 

Your committee desires to express its 
appreciation of the zeal and energy dis- 
played by Mr. Price as export agent in 
efforts to smooth out the difficulties of 
the flour exporter, and urges that all 
millers give Mr. Price all support pos- 
sible. 


Insurance 

No complaints, or requests of members 
for information on insurance have been 
presented to this committee since our 
annual meeting. 

Through your secretary we arranged 
to have proper representation on insur- 
ance matters in connection with confer- 
ence of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Your chairman was called in consulta- 
tion with certain secretaries of millers’ 
mutuals and at that time expressed the 
idea that there should be closer working 
arrangements made between millers’ mu- 
tual companies, so as to eliminate un- 
necessary duplication of expense and 
prevent competition in rates on mill and 
elevator property, and in this way create 
a mutual board that would be better 
equipped to oppose terms and rates of 
old line companies seeking to undermine 
millers’ mutual insurance. 

This suggestion was taken without re- 
ferring it to the committee and if, in the 
opinion of the Federation, such a sugges- 
tion should be formulated in a resolu- 
tion, we take this means of calling it to 
your attention. 


Feedstuffs 

The committee on uniform registration 
blanks and labels, of which Mr. Husband 
is a member, met in Louisville, May 2, 
1923, and approved of a set of uniform 
labels and registration blanks which will 
be presented to the feed control officials 
in Washington this coming November. 

The state of Iowa last spring attempt- 
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ed to pass a feed law with the view of 
incorporating moisture and ash content 
in connection with the guaranty on feed. 
Through the co-operation of various as- 
sociations and feed control officials, this 
bill was defeated. 

The national trade rules covering 
transactions in feedstuffs, which were 
adopted by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration some time ago, have worked very 
nicely, with the exception of rule 15 re- 
garding directions. Various committee 
meetings were held during the summer, 
and on Sept. 5 your chairman met with 
Carl W. Wehmann, secretary, and E, C. 
Dreyer, president, of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association, Don 
Lowell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
Clark Hempstead, secretary of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Changes were 
agreed upon, and on Oct. 3 and 4 were 
adopted by the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association and the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Your committee asks that 
the Federation will please likewise go 
on record and adopt the corrections. 


Note.—The full text of these amendments, 
which appears as part of the committee’s 
report, was published on page 65 of The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 3, 1923. 


Arbitration 

The arbitration committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation begs to report 
that no matters have been referred to 
this committee since the annual meeting 
in April of this year. 

Crop Improvements 

The activities in connection wit crop 
improvements have been confined since 
the last report largely to the Northwest 
Farm Products Association, the South- 
west Crop Improvement Association and 
the Rust Prevention Bureau. 

The name of the association in the 
Northwest has been changed to the 
Northwest Farm Products Association, 
and the scope of the work broadened to 
include the wholesale, railroad, dairy and 
other interests, etc., in addition to the 
milling, grain and banking interests as in 
the past. A definite constructive pro- 
gramme for the Northwest is being 
worked out with the co-operation and 
counsel of the leaders in all the impor- 
tant lines. Experience has convinced us 
that best results can be obtained, not 
alone through the field of publicity and 
advertising as in the past, but by secur- 
ing the benefit of the best judgment and 
experience of the leaders in the various 
business interests, first to assist in work- 
ing out a practical programme, and sec- 
ond by concerted action to carry out to 
completion any definite programme 
agreed upon. 

It is urged that all wheat growing sec- 
tions take steps to form organizations 
similar to those in successful operation 
both in the Northwest and the South- 
west. Each locality can best deal with 
its own particular wheat growing prob- 
lems. 

Much has been said in the public press 
in regard to the curtailment of acreage, 
etc. Sound economics would seem to 
suggest that the answer for the farmer 
is not in reduced acreage, except as this 
may be brought about by an intelligent 
system of rotation of crops, but rather 
in the growing of more and better wheat 
on the same acreage. Wheat can be made 
profitable for the farmer by intelligent 
farming methods. 


Transportation 

On June 28, 1923, H. J. Campbell, of 
Federation commerce counsel, attended a 
preliminary conference at > 4 in re- 
a to basis for payment for loss and 

amage to grain shipments. On June 29 
Mr. Campbell also participated in a joint 
conference between shippers and carriers 
on this subject. No decision has yet 
been published. 

Through Federation commerce counsel 
there has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an_ intervening 
petition in Docket No. 14402, covering a 
case brought by the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railroad Co., et al. In his proposed re- 
port on this case Arthur R. Mackley, 
attorney examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, stated that rates 
on flour for export from the territory 
affected should not exceed contemporane- 
ous rates on wheat from the same terri- 


tory. In view of this statement your 
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transportation committee conceived that 
we might be allowed to intervene and 
have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion pass upon the principle of equal 
inland freight rates for flour and wheat 
for export. We have not been advised 
at this writing whether the Commission 
will permit us to intervene or not. 

Until about two years ago the tariffs 
of principal carriers in C. F. A, territory 
provided for settlement of freight 
charges on the basis of “board of trade 
or other official weights.” About two 
years ago a change was made in these 
tariffs to read “actual weights,” and as 
reported at the annual meeting the Fed- 
eration was represented at a preliminary 
conference with the carriers, at which 
time an effort was made to retain the 
phrase “actual weights” as the basis, but 
suggesting that if it was decided to re- 
turn to the old phraseology there be 
added a phrase that would permit of ar- 
rangements being made between individ- 
ual receivers of grain and carriers where- 
by, after inspection of equipment, etc., 
actual unloading weights would be ac- 
cepted. Carriers rejected this suggestion 
and_ new tariffs were filed effective Aug. 
15, 1923, providing for “board of trade 
or other official weights.” The Federa- 
tion filed a protest and request for sus- 
pension of these tariffs, but this was de- 
nied by the Commission. 

One course now remains open, and that 
is to file a formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in this 
matter, and as there is a difference of 
opinion among members of your trans- 
portation committee as to the advisability 
of this action, we ask that the meeting 
of directors, delegates and members out- 
line a policy to be pursued. 


Grain Standardization 

From the meeting of the allied asso- 
ciations committee held in June there has 
come to the Federation and consequently 
to your committee on grain standardiza- 
tion and inspection a resolution present- 
ed by the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers contending that wheat which has once 
gone out of condition and become unfit 
for human consumption should be offi- 
cially condemned and should not at a 
subsequent time find its way again into 
the commercial wheat grades. 

It will readily be seen that any action 
on the part of your committee in bring- 
ing this subject to the attention of the 
Department of Agriculture would mean 
a reopening of the entire subject of 
wheat standards. Your committee is not 
agreed as to the advisability of this 
course of action; several of its members 
feel that it would be a serious mistake to 
start anew the wheat grade discussion 
at the present time. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the members 
of your committee are not in agreement 
it has seemed to us proper to ask for 
instructions, and we will therefore ask 
the directors, delegates and members at 
the semiannual meeting to decide wheth- 
er or not this subject of wheat grades 
should be reopened at this time. 


Legislation 

Congress not being in session, there 
has been no activity on the part of your 
committee on legislation, matters affect- 
ing state laws being looked after by mill- 
ers in the states affected. 

It is the plan of your committee on 
legislation, upon convening of the next 
session of Congress in December, to have 
introduced again the decimal weight bill 
simultaneously in the House and in the 
Senate, and we hope that the measure 
may become a law at the coming session 
of Congress. 


Sales Contract 

The chairman of your committee on 
sales contract has eonferred personally 
with some of the members of the com- 
mittee and by correspondence with all the 
members of the committee in regard to 
the sales contract, and as the committee 
is opposed to any changes in the Federa- 
tion uniform sales contract at this time 
we recommend that no changes be made. 


European Flour Imports 
John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 
I appreciate the distinction of having 
the privilege of speaking before you, and 
trust the few remarks to be made will 


bring about a general discussion here on 
export matters and an exchange of ideas, 
often so essential to bring about a better 
understanding. 

In speaking of export we think of 
countries far away and, in many in- 
stances, allow our imagination to follow 
its course, with the result that our mind’s 
eye sees pictures of foreign countries 
and their customs which often are not 
so. By this I mean that many of us 
who are exporters either never have been 
across or, when we have, were in such a 
hurry to get back home that we just se- 
cured a passing view or, perhaps I 
should say, touched the edges. 

It has been my fortune to have had a 
more intimately personal touch with the 
most productive markets for American 
exporting millers during the last two 
years. The importers and merchants of 
those countries are conducting their busi- 
ness along the same lines as the mer- 
chants of this country. They have their 
associations. In short, their law of de- 
mand and supply is identical with ours 
and their business ethics are founded 
upon the same principles. However, we 
often forget this. Furthermore, because 
of the various languages, which have 
their own peculiarities, meanings are 
often misconstrued and it behooves us 
to be careful in our correspondence by 
letter, as well as cable, and use plain 
English that can be understood by our 
foreign friends. In this respect, it 
might also be mentioned that, especially 
in cabling, care should be exercised, be- 
cause sometimes apparent saving in cable 
expenses may cause unpleasant results or 
serious losses. 

The situation abroad is constantly 
changing, and when we think we are 
pretty well up on the export situation 
we find new problems. For instance: 
When I left Europe, January of this 
year, I thought that my impressions 
would be of benefit, but when I reached 
this side there was a complete change. 
So the following remarks may in some 
cases fit the present, in somé may be 
history by this time. 

In the spring, I wrote our president, 
Mr. Roos, a letter regarding the import 
duty on wheat and wheat flour being 
proportionately higher on wheat flour in 
Czecho-Slovakia, effective on or about 
July 1 of this year. That country, dur- 
ing 1922, imported 144,000 tons, or over 
1,500,000 bbls of flour, 85 per cent of 
which came from the United States and 
Canada. I do not think, however, that 
this legislation was especially directed 
against the United States or Canada. 
Nevertheless, we knew that something 
was going to be done, and we therefore 
secured an interview with United States 
Trade Commissioner Groves in Prague, 
and he promised to take the matter up 
with Washington, at the same time sug- 
gesting that the Federation bring pres- 
sure to bear in Washington. Up to this 
time, Czecho-Slovakia is still importing 
American flour, and it seems the labor as 
well as socialist parties are fighting the 
proposed import duty, while the import- 
ers are doing their part to keep that 
market open for importation of Ameri- 
can flour principally. 

Speaking of Czecho-Slovakia, this 
young republic is the most favored one 
in central Europe. Exceptionally capable 
men are governing that country, while it 
has abundant riches in natural resources. 

I had the privilege of being conducted 
through a flour mill in Prague, 1,800 bbls 
capacity per day, half rye and half 
wheat, which is as fine a mill as can 
be found anywhere, with machinery as 
up to date as that in the United States 
mills, while the cleanliness of the plant 
was a treat for the eye. In particular 
do I mention Czecho-Slovakia because it 
is a young republic and not so well 
known. 

When I wrote Chairman Blish, of the 
export committee, under date of May 8, 
making a report of my findings in Eu. 
rope, it was not with the intention to say 
anything harmful about the trade or 
trade associations in the various Euro- 
pean countries, but rather to give a re- 
view of conditions as I had found them. 
After all, every exporter must use his 
own judgment and initiative in dealing 
with his foreign connections but, al- 
though business and diplomacy are two 
separate factions, when diplomacy gets 
on its ear, business suffers. No business 
man wants war or political disturbances, 
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but diplomacy and business do not al- 
ways look through the same glasses, 
What I refer to is this: I wrote Mr. 
Blish that American exporting millers 
should go very cautiously, because there 
is a lot of rumbling underneath the sur- 
face, and I believe that the last two 
months have shown that the political 
horizon does not indicate fair weather 
for some time. 

In travelling over Europe one cannot 
avoid noticing the alertness of the busi- 
ness men and the interest shown in 
America. The war, of course, has 
brought about many changes, and those 
of us who have not been abroad since 
1914 have no idea how their method of 
doing business has been changed. It 
used to be that every concern had its 
own business upon which it could de- 
pend from year to year, but this has 
changed. Travelling in Europe has in- 
creased tremendously, and it is not un- 
usual for a flour importer to be on the 
road selling flour six months out of the 
year. I know that to be particularly true 
of the Holland importer, who has jen 
our best standby during the most critical 
period we have seen during the last tliree 
years. I might also say that when we 
sell a round fot of flour for export it is 
really not selling, compared with the 
work that has to be done to get the {our 
placed with the trade in the respeciive 
countries. 

The Ruhr situation has been harr:ful 
to our flour exports because it has un- 
settled conditions in Germany and the 
utterly hopeless value of the mark ; re- 
vents the people. from buying 00d 
American flour. As an example, I ‘ay 
cite a certain day in Hamburg. F our 
business was fairly brisk. At that time 
the mark was standing at 20,000 to the 
dollar. The next day it dropped to 
30,000 and the day thereafter to 40,00, 
and flour had come to an absolute stand- 
still. Flour that was bought, for exam- 

le, at $6.50 was being sold for around 
Be, and when I expressed my surprise 
that it was being sold at a loss, I was 
told that although that price indicated 
a loss, the seller gained that much more 
on the exchange. 

Holland has done a great deal to keep 
the export of American flour going in 
Europe. Holland at the present time is 
in the best financial shape of any coun- 
try in Europe, and although it has sus- 
tained heavy losses during the period of 
deflation, it is still being considered an 
Eldorado by the other countries. The 
initiative of the Dutch bankers has 
helped the Holland business man im- 
mensely, and the financing of other coun- 
tries has been the means of enabling the 
Holland importer to extend his activi- 
ties beyond the boundaries of his own 
country. 

In particular, may I mention Austria, 
which country was using American flour 
to a far greater extent than I suspected, 
but this was made possible through the 
financing by the Dutch banks. 

Turkey, at the present time, is no mar- 
ket for us, because of the heavy import 
duty on flour. 

Greece just has allowed the importa- 
tion by individual importers. 

Egypt principally consumes Australian 
flour because of its relative cheapness, 
and the same may be said of the balance 
of the Mediterranean markets. 

Belgium is a fair buyer, while Den- 
mark and Norway seem to be fairly 
steady customers. Finland also has been 
a satisfactory buyer. 

As regards the United Kingdom, it 
seems that we are up against a viry 
knotty problem. When in London ‘he 
last time, I was given to underst:nd 
that there were only three months in he 
year that the southwestern mills had «ny 
chance for business, and those were July, 
August and September. After that, ‘a- 
nadian mills were being favored. I do 
not know how the northwestern mills «re 
faring, but I know this to be true in 
regard to those in the Southwest. 

Of course, the competition among 
American mills is one fact to be taken ‘0- 
to account; furthermore, the fact that 
our own wheat is being ground overt 
there at a much lower figure of prodic- 
tion has been making it difficult for 1s 
to compete successfully, and I rememler 
that last spring prices were so low that 
no American mill could compete without 
making unreasonable sacrifices. 

Before closing, I want to say that | 
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was very much surprised to find that the 
total sales for the first three months of 
this crop season exceed those of last 
year. This seems strange, still it is a 
fact. Foreign buyers are reluctant to 
follow advances; in fact, it seems they 
have set the limit which they are willing 
to pay, and any quotations over that 
figure are either disregarded or met with 
counter bids within their set limit. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions 
in so far as I may be able to do so. 


Attendance 
ILLINOIS 

John E. Bacon, American Miller, Chi- 
cago; T. W. Brophy, Jr., B, A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; John W. Burns, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Chi- 
cago; P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, Chicago; B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago; N. C. Evans, 
National Miller, Chicago; A. H. Gilster, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester; J. L. Grigg, 
Exgle Milling Co. Sparta; A. P. Hus- 
band, Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cayo; M. D. King, M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield; W. E. Meek, Meek Mill- 
ing Co., Marissa; C. H. Meyer, Chicago; 
L., N. Perrin, Washburn-Crosby Co., Chi- 
cago; A. S, Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago; O. H. Rascke, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago; John I. Lo- 
gan, Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; 
W. J. Reichert, Reichert Milling Co., 
l'veesburg; Charles D. Sutton, Industrial 
Appliance Co, Chicago; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; G., 
\. Zeibold, Waterloo Milling Co., Water- 
loo; Fred W. Colquhoun and C. M. Ya- 
', Modern Miller, Chicago. 


INDIANA 
tS. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; 
M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon; F. Hutchinson, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrence- 
burg; C. B, Jenkins, Noblesville Milling 
Co. Noblesville; C. T. Johnson, Home 
Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon; Carl 
W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; 
W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin; I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN 
\’. B, Drees, secretary Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, Lansing; F. G, Em- 
mons, Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; 
Frank T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids; David E. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; Frank 
i Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids. 
KANSAS 
C. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington; R. C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City; F. D. 
Stevens, secretary Kansas Millers’ Club, 
Wichita; H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour 
Mills Co., Topeka. 


MINNESOTA 
‘F. J, Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona; C. R. Anderson, Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls; H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; F. E. 
Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato; A. L. Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann 
Co. Inc, Minneapolis; R. W. Goodell, 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. 
L. Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth; W. L. Harvey, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis ; 
0. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; C. T, Olson, Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; F. A. Ruenitz, 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield; B. 
B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; B., Stockman, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth; C. T. Vandenover, 
Secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, Min- 
neapolis, 
MISSOURI 


_P. J. Barnes, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; R. R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph; H. G. Craft, Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. 
Louis; F, E. Eichler, secretary St. Louis 
Millers’ Club; C. M. Hardenbergh, South- 
western mag | Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
J. C. Koster, arabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City; E. W. Lott, Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Kansas City; L. 
E, Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co,, Kan- 
sas City; H. A. Porter, Modern ‘Miller, 
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Kansas City; H. G. Randall, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Hugo 
Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas City; D. N. 
Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kansas 
City; L. Sosland, Southwestern Miller, 
Kansas City; Robert E. Sterling, The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; L. A. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City; C. E, White, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr. Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., Omaha; A. R. Kinney, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha. 

NEW YORK 

W. V. Hamilton, W. V. Hamilton & 
Son, Caledonia; J, W. Hannes, Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co., Buffalo; F. J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lockport; F. A. McLellan, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo; F. H. Price, export 
agent, New York; Leonard Werthan, 
New York City. 

OHIO 

Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy; F. E, Barker, Carr Milling Co., 
Hamilton; L. C. Chase, Grafton Mills, 
Grafton; L. F. Graybill, Warwick Co., 
Massillon; J. D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co., Toledo; K. D. Keilholtz, 
Southworth & Co., Toledo; J. A. Long, 
London Mill Co., London; B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; Mark N. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; E. 
M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massil- 
lon; F. H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Columbus; Edgar 
Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., 
Oak Harbor; W. H. Wiggin, The North- 
western Miller, Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A. T. Collins, Shupe Mills, Mount 
Pleasant; H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson 
Milling Co., Saltsburg. 


TEN NESSEE 
E, M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville; 
J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, Nashville; Benjamin 
Deutsch, American Bag Co., Memphis. 


TEXAS 
Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls. 


WISCONSIN 


W. H. Cahill, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; C. R. Decker and H. 
F. Hunter, Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwau- 
kee; Walter Stern, Aovte, Bees- Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; E. O. Wright, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie. 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923... 6,200 eeee. coeeds veece eos 
1922... 6,092 2,638 16,999 12,990 5,190 
1921... 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920... 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919... 65,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
1918... 56,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917... 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


: Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922..... 880 112 657 758 310 
1982..... 378 112 662 758 266 
1920..... 871 102 627 714 240 
|)! Be $71 104 606 717 233 
1918..... 400 113 651 773 827 
CC 411 121 700 820 268 
|) | Re 486 122 856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1923... 64,705 30,904 24,526 24,871 ..... 
1922... 64,711 25,156 22,184 22,528 32,493 
1921... 52,715 28,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 50,158 
HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922.... 2,855 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921....°2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 
(000’s omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,847 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,575 181,701 235,758 155,971 248,589 
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Intense interest is being shown 
throughout the country in the business 
situation, and while there are varying 
views expressed, it is significant that the 
October summaries published by federal 
reserve banks reflect encouraging con- 
ditions. Some of the large steel interests 
take the ground that their industry, while 
less active than a few months ago, is 
showing up well for this season, and that 
the outlook is suggestive of increased 
demand later on. 

So far as retail trade is concerned 
the outlook is very satisfactory, which 
is not to be wondered at when the ex- 
tent of the wage distributions is taken 
into account and the enormously in- 
creased buying power of the wage earn- 
ing classes is considered. The whole 
nation is well employed at about the 
best wages ever paid. This means a 
pretty large family surplus, which is 
being used to good advantage in the 
purchase of the things which make for 
family comfort, 


RADICAL LEGISLATION 


A prevalent fear relates to radical 
legislation and the possibility of such 
changes in existing laws as shall upset 
trade conditions and cause general un- 
rest. It is not felt, however, that this 
movement is threatening, for the Ameri- 
can people are pretty well satisfied with 
their banking system, and they may be 
depended upon to defend the federal re- 
serve act if it comes to a test of senti- 
ment. 

President Coolidge will in all proba- 
bility provide for better marketing fa- 
cilities for the farmers, as a vast amount 
of interesting data has been accumu- 
lated and the facts are available for put- 
ting together a sensible scheme for en- 
larging American grain shipments to 
foreign countries if men of the $1 a year 
war-time caliber can be secured. 

Tobacco growers and the cotton in- 
terests have shown the way for real co- 
operation, and if the wheat growers can 
get together on some such marketing 
basis the outcome must prove beneficial, 
provided the movement has the right kind 
of leadership. This is of all things es- 
sential in a scheme of this kind, for no 
good will result unless the co-operation 
is of the type that commands respect 
in trade and banking circles. 

The Chicago conference, with ex-Gov- 
ernor Lowden at the head of the com- 
mittee, apparently promises well. What- 
ever the outcome, unusual interest will 
be excited by the survey of the six 
great wheat producing states which is 
now under way. The leaders in the 
movement are high grade men who ought 
to produce a comprehensive plan which 
shall be practical and highly constructive. 


HIGH RENTS AND WAGES 


A very interesting survey undertaken 
by the national industrial conference 
board shows that rentals in this country 
are approaching peak level, and that the 
situation in many places is likely to get 
easier before long. Present conditions 
are wholly abnormal, with rents higher 
now than at any time during the past 
nine years and, on the whole, about 75 
per cent above the pre-war basis. 

In the four-month period ending with 
July last 60 cities out of 161 from which 
reports were received disclosed little 
change, only 16 showing advances or de- 
creases, Compared with 1914, however, 
32 cities reported increases of 100 per 
cent. A significant disclosure was that 
many authorities said they did not look 
for any immediate change, owing to ab- 
normal building costs, high taxation, and 
greater outlay for upkeep. 

An earnest effort will be made to cor- 
rect these conditions, as it is recognized 
that the movement bears most heavily 
upon wage earners or those in receipt 
of very moderate incomes. So long as 
the increase continues, it is bound to 
create unrest, as the rental item figures 
out heavily in the living cost of the 
average wage earner. It is also very bur- 





densome for the average professional 
worker or the man or woman in receipt 
of a fixed salary. 


RAILROAD STOCKS AND INVESTORS 

The railroads are probably better or- 
ganized today than ever before and, 
while freight rates in some cases are rela- 
tively high, the service rendered all 
groups of shippers has never been better 
at this season. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports show that the roads of the coun- 
try employed in July nearly 500,000 more 
workers than in the same month of 1922, 
while wages and salaries in that month 
this year amounted to $261,805,549, 
against a similar outlay in July, 1922, of 
only $193,571,244. There has been also 
a slight increase in the earning average 
of all groups of railroad workers during 
the year. 

It is expected that the roads will make 
a relatively good showing of earnings 
for the calendar year, as they will prob- 
ably report a record breaking business 
with much better general service. 

Some of the recent buying of good 
dividend paying railroad stocks has been 
based on the theory that the public would 
not tolerate legislation which hampered 
the roads or made it more difficult for 
them to do business. Odd lot buying of 
safe railroad securities will in all proba- 
bility show fairly handsome profits, be- 
sides an excellent income return, to hold- 
ers who have the patience to await the 
rise which will come later. 


“INVESTMENT ADVICE” 


Immense benefits are likely for the 
whole nation through the development of 
the intelligent and praiseworthy cam- 
paign by various bankers’ associations 
and financial organizations to get people 
unfamiliar with investment practices to 
consult their banks before employing 
their savings in securities of any kind. 
The need for such service is very great, 
since the annual losses from fraudulent 
or poorly advised investments aggregate 
about $750,000,000 or $1,000,000,000. The 
New York Stock Exchange, as well as 
the district attorney of New York City, 
and officials in other states, have pro- 
ceeded actively against fraudulent bro- 
kers and the so-called “bucket shops.” 
Great good has come from these activi- 
ties, but even more may be done by the 
bankers’ organizations if the people re- 
spond to the free offer of advice by those 
most competent to discriminate between 
good and bad investments. 





DIVERTING STREAM’S FLOW 


In the case of McKee vs. Nebraska 
Gas & Electric Co., 193 N.W. 106, the 
Nebraska supreme court decided the fol- 
lowing points of law concerning riparian 
rights: 

Where the owner of a milldam will- 
fully diverts the water of a natural 
stream into a millrace cut through his 
own land and thereafter turns it back 
into the natural channel at right angles, 
so that the water is carried by its own 
momentum across the natural channel 
ento the land of the opposite riparian 
owner, he is liable for the damages re- 
sulting therefrom. 

A riparian owner, who by his willful 
act diverts the waters of a natural 
stream from its accustomed channel and 
causes them to flow upon the lands of 
his neighbor, is liable for the resulting 
damages, irrespective of any question of 
negligence or malice. It is sufficient in 
such case if plaintiff prove that the act 
was wrongfully done and that he was 
damaged thereby. 

The fact that defendant may in good 
faith have believed that it.was necessary 
for the preservation of its own property 
to cut a dike and change the course of 
a natural stream is no defense to an 
action for damages where the effect of 
its act was to injure the lands of plain- 
tiff, a lower riparian owner. 

A, L, H. Srreer. 
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THE OVERSTAYING SENTIMENT 


Although almost every factor, both 
statistical and otherwise, which can be 
studied seems to be in favor of the bear 
side, yet the market, while showing no 
very decided tendency, refuses to break 
in the way so many anticipate. 

The reports from Canada appear to 
make the government estimate of the 
wheat crop a very conservative one, while 
Russia and Roumania are making some 
show as shippers, having put afloat over 
100,000 qrs during the week ending Sept. 
26. 

The prospects in Australia also ap- 
pear to be ideal up to the present, and 
if maintained will result in a bumper 
crop, while the Argentine reports all 
agree as to the very favorable weather 
conditions experienced to date with the 
growing crop, and yet the market does 
not decline, so that one is almost forced 
to the conclusion that, while wheat may 
be available if purchased, yet the actual 
pressure to sell has not increased to any 
appreciable extent. 

The trade is, therefore, faced with the 
result of the very careful buying tactics 
that have been pursued, and which have 
kept the balance between supply and de- 
mand on a fairly even keel. The dispute 
between the Canadian government and 
the American lake shipowners may par- 
tially account for a reduction in the 
possible supply, but that cannot be all, 
as the world’s shipments continue large 
and, furthermore, are apparently ab- 
sorbed. Truth to tell, the wheat trade 
wants a lead, but by whom or from 
where is the question. 

The situation is well expressed by one 
of the British milling journals, which 
speaks of the buyer’s dilemma as fol- 
lows: “The buyer who listens to both 
views finds it difficult to- make up his 
mind which to believe. Both are partly 
right, and he waits to see which argu- 
ment will prove the weightier of the 
two. This holding off policy is not al- 
ways a bearish factor. Without buyers 
there is no market, and absence of buy- 
ers discourages shippers from fixing 
freights and bringing forward shipments. 

“Presently the buyer realizes that he 
has overstayed his buying; he soon finds 
that the market is not overloaded with 
spot and near-at-hand stuff, and he hur- 
ries to cover his immediate requirements. 
Perhaps he goes ahead a little further 
as a precaution against being caught 
short again, or perhaps he still keeps 
close and consoles himself with the 
thought that the market will not go twice 
the same way in succession, but that by 
the time he is ready to buy again it will 
have become overburdened with stock, so 
that he may get wheat at his own price. 
There was a lot of this overstaying sen- 
timent in evidence after the conclusion 
of the dock strike.” 

The writer goes on to supply price fig- 
ures in support of the argument, and 
certainly when the wheat market gets to 
a certain level some buying seems to take 
place and then the market reacts again. 
These remarks, while applying to wheat, 
may also very definitely be applied to 
flour, for while imported strong flours 
have commanded a premium on spot for 
a month or more, this same spot pre- 


mium seems to have every probability of 
continuing for some time, judging from 
the small volume of reported sales by 
mill representatives on this side. 

No doubt the purchases, whether large 
or small, which were made during the 
end of July and early in August, when 
very low prices were accepted, still ob- 
sess the minds of buyers and prevent 
their taking as much interest as _ they 
should in the offers now being made by 
the mills in Canada. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Canadian mills’ prices have been firm 
during the week ending Sept. 26. Only 
minor fluctuations of about 3d per sack 
have been in evidence, but a small trade 
is reported, buyers always wanting to 
buy at 3d less than offered and the mills, 
having got to a rock bottom price, are 
not prepared to budge. This applies 
more particularly to export Canadian 
patent, which has been offered at 33s@ 
33s 6d. The mills apparently are of one 
mind as to the price for this grade for 
October seaboard, and from reports to 
hand there is, generally speaking, a re- 
duction of 9d per sack for November 
seaboard and, when quoted, an advance 
of about 6d over October for shipment, 
December seaboard, 

There does not, however, appear to be 
the same unanimity as to top Canadian 
patents, where quotations range 35s 6d@ 
37s 3d for October seaboard. It is 
rumored that there has been quite a con- 
siderable trade in the cheaper priced 
flours, and with quality up to the stand- 
ard, there is no doubt they were a bar- 
gain. 

Kansas prices vary almost as much as 
the qualities of the so-called Canadian 
export patents, for it is only by actual 
knowledge of the flour itself that an 
opinion can be formed as to its right to 
be graded as such. Good quality straight 
run is offered at 35s 6d@37s, with good 
clears at 33s@34s, all October shipment 
from seaboard, 

The prices asked by Australian millers 
make the possibility of further ship- 
ments of their flour to London on this 
crop a remote one, for with free offerings 
of all-English wheat and straight run 
at 3ls 6d@32s, ex-railway, there is little 
chance of shippers being able to make 
32s 6d, c.i.f. There are resellers at 30s 
6d@3ls 6d, according to quality, with 
the spot value at the same paritv, but 
there are indications that these prices 
may improve, owing to smaller stocks. 

Town milled straights are still quoted 
officially at 38s, delivered, but one trade 
paper puts the actual taking price at 2s 
less than this figure, which would be 
equal to about 32s, c.i.f. There are ru- 
mors that some of the London mills are 
not giving the bakers as strong a flour 
as formerly, this no doubt owing to a 
more plentiful supply of Plate wheats 
available at a cheap rate, compared with 
Manitobas, which are commanding a pre- 
mium. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Flour arrivals have been small, the 
larger proportion coming from Australia. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
are as follows: from the United States, 
Atlantic, 2,580; Canada, Atlantic, 1,749; 
Australia, 9,200; Continent, 300. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have been firm, with but 
little change except for near-at-hand 
Manitobas, which have advanced. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, arrived, made 46s 9d 
net today; afloat is offered at 45s 9d; for 
September shipment, 43s 9d; September- 
October sold at 1s 6d, and October- 
November at 41s 3d@4l1s 444d. No. 2 
hard winters are unchanged at 41s 6d 
for September-October. Australian, 


afloat, is now held for 45s. Rosafe, afloat, 
is offered at 42s; September-October, 41s 
9d. Choice white karachi in steamer 
about due has been sold at 41s 9d, but 
for September-October shipment 41s 6d 
is asked. 
MILL OFFALS 
The demand for bran is well main- 


_ tained, and it is understood that millers 


in a position to do the business can make 
£5 15s per ton, ex-mill. Middlings, al- 
though steady, are unchanged at £7 15s 
per ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards forward 
are not in quite so good demand, the 
value being £5 2s 6d@£5 5s, c.i.f., on 
the spot, full prices being maintained. 
Fancy Plate middlings are nominally un- 
changed at £7 17s 6d, c.i.f. 
OATMEAL 

With increasing supplies of oatmeal, 
Scotch manufacture is inclined to ease, 
with Midlothian reported at £23 10s per 
ton, ex-store. Aberdeen is, however, firm- 
ly held at £19, ex-store. London millers 
report a rather better demand for rolled 
oats, for which they are getting £17 10s 
per ton, ex-mill, and for meal 10s less. 
Demand for American oatmeal has fallen 
off for shipment, owing to the advance 
which is now being asked, 37s, c.i.f., being 
the latest price. The same applies to 
rolled oats, for which it is understood 
millers are asking in some cases as high 
as 38s 6d, c.i.f., but these prices have yet 
to be realized, 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 
weeks ending Sept. 28, 1923, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Baltimore per es. Norfolk Range— 
PONG cccivesios 200 Snow Queen.... 1,000 
Champion ..... 500 Quaker City ... 1,000 
BROW cccccccres 1,000 Perfection ..... 1,000 
Roller Queen .. 1,000 


From Montreal per ss. Canadian Con- 


queror— 
BOGE 0.0 cede sees 1,000 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Golden Dome .. 500 Battle ......... 2,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Maryland— 
Beauty ........- COO: GRPB ccsasccne 500 
Copyright ..... 100 Royal Pansy... 500 
White Swallow. 500 ‘“T” ..........- 3,999 


From Montreal per ss. Grey County— 


Famous ....... 2,000 Calgary Select.. 500 
Glenera ..ccose 3,000 Patricia ......; 500 
Buffalo ........ 500 Diamond ...... 500 
From New York per ss. Menominee— 
ATBOGY .cccccce 912 Arlington ..... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Saxonia— 
Arlington ..... 2,000 ‘WRMRE .cccves 1,000 
From New York per ss. Missouri— 
pe Re ee ere 1,000 


From Montreal per ss. Andania— 


Medora ........ 500 Bond of Union.. 500 
Canadian Maid.1,000 Saskania 500 


From New York per ss. Minnewaska— 
FO MEST UCLETT ALT ETT ee Pree ree 88 


RESTRICTED FLOUR IMPORTS 


The recent restrictions in the importa- 
tion of flour introduced by the Czecho- 
Slovakian government will seriously af- 
fect the business in that country of those 
mills in America and Canada which, 
through their own enterprise and the in- 
dustry of their agents, have succeeded in 
building up a demand for their flours. 
It is reported that the government has 
decreed that the imports of foreign flour 
during September and October shall not 
exceed 7,500 tons per month. Of this, 
3,000 tons per month have been allotted 
to France, leaving only a comparatively 
small quantity, compared with former 
imports, to the other countries interested. 

Active measures are being taken by 
some of the handlers of American and 
Canadian flour to try to get this new 
move on the part of the government re- 
versed, and they are not alone in their 
endeavors, for it appears that the bakin 
trade of Czecho-Slovakia is also oppo 
to the restrictions. Bakers claim that 





home milled flour, which ‘they are forced 
to use in much greater quantities than 
formerly, owing to the limitation in re- 
gard to the import of flour, has not suf- 
ficient gluten, and they need the strong 
American and Canadian flours for mix- 
ing in with their doughs. 
A TRADE DINNER 

The sixtieth anniversary of the Corn 
Exchange Benevolent Society was cvle- 
brated on the evening of Sept. 26 hy a 
festival dinner, attended by a large nim- 
ber of those connected with the ‘our 
trade. To mark the special occasion, 
ladies were invited, and under the c) air- 
manship of Sir George Saltmarsh over 
200 members and guests spent a ‘ery 
enjoyable evening. 

The guest of the evening was [| ord 
Crawford, who so ably filled the posi‘ion 
of chairman of the Wheat Commis-ion 
during the war, under whose able guid- 
ance, aided by the loyal support of the 
trade, the feeding of the fighting forces 
and Britain’s millions was so successfully 
carried out. 

In the course of his remarks the chair- 
man told the assembled company that 
there were 54 pensioners at preseni in 
receipt of an income from the society 
and, while a very definite rule had been 
made that no collection should be made 
at the dinner, yet he hoped that members 
would remember the need there was for 
funds to assist those members of the 
trade who fell by the way. He also 
pointed out the desirability of an in- 
crease in membership, which could per- 
haps be more easily accomplished now 
that ladies could become members. 


NOTES 

Alfred Lgken, of the firm of Lgken & 
Co., A/S., Christiania,.spent a few cays 
in London recently. The main purpose 
of his visit to this country was to take 
his daughter to Oxford to study at the 
University during the coming winter, but 
en route he stayed at Harrogate a couple 
of weeks. 

William Charlick, of the firm of Wil- 
liam Charlick & Co., flour millers, de- 
laide, South Australia, called at this 
office during the current week. Mr. 
Charlick has been in England with his 
family since last February, and has spent 
much time motoring through the United 
Kingdom. He is investigating the mar- 
ket and demand for foreign flour and, 
as a result of his trip, hopes to be able 
to increase the trade of his mill in Kuro- 
pean markets. 


LIVERPOOL 


Buyers of wheat did not show any 
inclination to purchase during the week 
ending Sept. 26, chiefly owing to the 
forward outlook being so good and «|so 
to the home millers having taken delivery 
of very large supplies of home grown 
wheat, which is of excellent quality. 
There are indications that they will hive 
to come into the market shortly, ‘or 
owing to the smaller shipments repor'ed 
arrivals will be small in the near future. 
Manitoba wheat keeps extraordinarily 
firm at about Is per qr advance, and ‘he 
Argentine market is also slightly up on 
the week. Sales have been very slow in 
regard to futures, and are a shade hig), 
December being quoted at 8s 7d, a 1's€ 
of about 4%, but October is unchanged 
to slightly down, closing at 8s 8%d jet 
ctl, 


FLOUR MARKET 


Very little interest is being shown in 
foreign flour and, with the slow demaiid, 
spot values are slightly lower. Shipment 
prices remain as firm as ever and, alio- 
gether, there is no encouragement to the 
importer to buy for forward shipment. 
Manitoba export patents for October 
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seaboard are unchanged at about 33s 6d, 
c.i.f., while Kansas patents for October 
seaboard are quoted at 35s, c.i.f. De- 
mand for Australian patents remains 
fair on spot, but for shipment no interest 
is being shown at present prices. A 
parcel afloat was offered at 32s, c.i.f., 
without securing any buyers. American 
soft winter patents are quiet at 34s 6d. 

Home milled flour is in the same con- 
dition as foreign, and millers report only 
a quiet sale. Liverpool prices are about 
Gd down on the week. 

A fair interest has been shown in low 
grade flour, but American mills have now 
advanced prices for second clears, Octo- 
ber shipment being quoted at 23s 6d. 
Plate flour, quoted at £9@£9 2s 6d, c.i.f., 
is of much more interest to buyers, and 
fairly large quantities have been sold at 
this price for October seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Very little trade has been passing in 
feedingstuffs, and holders of linseed cake 
are asking £10 10s, ex-store, with no 
price for shipment to report. Cotton- 
seed meal is at the prohibitive price of 
£12@£12 10s for shipment. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade shows little improve- 
ment. It would be possible to do busi- 
ness in spot flour, but the very grade 
that people would buy importers do not 
seem to have in stock, so little having 
been bought ahead recently, owing to the 
small demand. 

Manitoba flours are a little lower in 
price and there is more disposition on 
the part of millers to sell for October 
hipment, but there is some disparity in 
guotations. It has been possible to buy 
a few very fine short patents on the basis 
»f 36s net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s, Dub- 
lin, for October seaboard shipment. On 
the other hand, some offers are as high 
as 37@38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Ordinary short patents have been 
worked at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
36s 6d, Dublin, but bakers and merchants 
are not inclined to buy at these figures, 
poggess that later on they will be able 
to get them for less. For Manitoba ex- 
ports, offers were as low as 33s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, 

English millers are pressing flour for 
sale in the Irish market. They want 
equal to 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
a similar price Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours are very good value, 
one brand especially being obtainable for 
October shipment at 36s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Another was being worked at 35s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. 
Soft winters seem to be dead, as there 
were few offering on spot, and shipment 
prices seem altogether out of the game. 
The nearest approach to the home mill- 
er’s price is 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, Octo- 
ber seaboard, for one of the best export 
patent grades. Some time ago it was re- 
ported that considerable sales were made 
in American soft winters in the north of 
Ireland, but there is no evidence of any- 
thing coming in, as arrivals are practical- 
ly nil, and there is nothing offering on 
passage. In some quarters it is thought 
that short selling was resorted to in some 
of these deals and that there is no flour 
to come forward until the market de- 
clines. 

Australian flours are still offering at 
34@35s, ex-quay, Belfast, and a similar 
price Dublin, though the quantities avail- 
able are being gradually reduced, and 
better prices are being obtained. For 
shipment there is nothing doing. Millers, 
on the whole, are firmer in their cables, 
34@35s, net, c.if., being indicated to 
either port, but at this price importers 
are not inclined to purchase. 

OATMEAL 

There has been a much firmer tone to 
the spot market. This is due a good 
deal to the cold, wet weather experi- 
enced all over Ireland and parts of Scot- 
land, with the result that the harvest is 
bei and the supply of old flake oat- 
meal in the hands of millers is almost 
exhausted. The trade, therefore, is be- 
ing supplied with the foreign article, 
stocks of which are getting somewhat de- 
pleted. Irish home made flake still main- 
tains its price at 44@45s per 280 lbs, 
net, ¢.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Holders of American are maintaining 
the price at about 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, for flake, but for shipment 
a less price would be accepted, and it is 
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possible to buy good quality rolled oats 
for October seaboard shipment at about 
39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have maintained the: firm- 
ness exhibited a week ago, and the tend- 
ency is dearer and demand quite good. 
The best broad white bran maintains its 
fancy price, and could be bought at about 
£11 per ton, delivered, Belfast, Dublin 
or Londonderry. A secondary quality of 
both imported and home made is quoted 
at about £9. Common red bran main- 
tains its price at about £7. Demand is 
not very heavy for bran at present, but 
the supply is small, and the price is easily 
obtainable. 

Feedingstuffs have been generally in 
good demand. Indian qual from the 
Plate and Africa maintains its price at 
£9 10s per ton, delivered, Belfast, but 
Dublin and the south of Ireland millers 
can easily obtain fully 10s above these 
quotations. Flaked corn for cattle feed- 
ing is worth £11 10s per ton in both the 
north and south of Ireland. 

Linseed cakes have fully maintained 
their price, and merchants refuse to sell 
under £10 15s per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
on spot, and in Dublin at least £11@ 
£11 5s would be required. For shipment 
the net price is about £10 10s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Home made decorticated cotton 
cakes are firm at £14 per ton and meal 
at £12@13, delivered. 


LABOR TROUBLES 

While labor troubles in Belfast are sat- 
isfactory, Londonderry is threatened with 
a strike on one of the small railways at 
Lough Swilly. Also, owing to trouble 
with a section of baker operatives, it is 
quite possible that all the bakeries in 
Londonderry will be shut down before 
the end of the current week unless a sat- 
isfactory arrangement is come to mean- 
time. 

In the south of Ireland things are not 
any better; the dock strike still continues, 
although there are a few steamers com- 
ing occasionally to Dublin and Cork from 
Liverpool. The mail connections between 
England and Ireland have been main- 
tained via Dublin, and there are three 
sailings still maintained between southern 
ports in England and Cork. 

The ministry of commerce for southern 
Ireland has made it clear that the recent 
permits for wheat taken out of store to 
supply south of Ireland millers were made 
without prejudice to either party in the 
dispute. Scarcely a week goes by with- 
out trouble from some quarter being ex- 
perienced with the strikers, and it is no 
wonder that south of Ireland importers 
are chary of committing themselves to 
anything in the future. At the same 
time they are not wanting in pluck as, 
in spite of their troubles, they have 
bought more flour forward recently than 
the north of Ireland. 


NOTES 

David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, is ex- 
pected in Belfast shortly. 

R. G. Todd, president of the Belfast 
Master Bakers’ Association, has made a 
good recovery from his recent operation, 
and is expected back at business soon. 

Hughes, Dickson & Co., Ltd., flour 
millers, Belfast, made an application to 
the court recently for a reduction of 
capital, and the registrar granted the 
request, The original capital was £100,- 
000, and it has now been reduced to £50,- 
000 in ordinary shares of two classes. 


SCOTLAND 

The flour market here continues firm, 
though bakers find that the protracted 
and acute period of unemployment is 
affecting the demand for bread. If the 
published statement of the chairman of 
the United Co-operative Baking Society 
may be taken as a typical bakery view, 
there are hopes that, though the price of 
Canadian wheat is slightly higher than at 
the corresponding period of last year, it 
may be possible by the end of the year 
to reduce further the price of bread in 
Scotland. Thé current common charge 
is 844d per 4-lb loaf, which is 40 per 
cent above the pre-war level, a circum- 
stance which few other prime foods are 
able to rival. 


A BRITISH ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


On the question of the proposal for the 
organization of a national elevator sys- 





tem which came before the directors of 
the Glasgow Champver of Commerce re- 
cently, and which was disapproved after 
objections were made against it by James 
Begg, of John Jackson & Co., and other 
members of the grain trade, J. Ha 

Thorburn, the sponsor of the proposal, 
has written to the press to remove mis- 
conceptions as to its nature. He states: 

“I do not believe the speakers inten- 
tionally desired to misrepresent my 
scheme; nevertheless, the statements 
made are exactly the opposite to those 
set forth in the prospectus. In the first 
place there is no suggestion as to our 
constructing elevators in Canada. 

“Secondly, ‘the advantages suggested 
were already fully obtained.’ I cannot 
think that James Begg has read my pa- 
per, or he would have seen that the crux 
of it is not elevators, which already exist 
to a certain extent, but the creation of a 
system of grain warrants which would 
insure an automatic flow of grain to this 
country if we had adequate elevator ac- 
commodation to receive same, while it 
would bring the grain trade of this coun- 
try into direct touch with producers 
abroad, to its infinite advantage. 

“Thirdly, it was said ‘they were all 
agreed that they did not want any gov- 
ernment interference,’ with which I cor- 
dially agree, and it is distinctly stated in 
my paper that there is to be none. As 
every one in the trade knows, the domin- 
ion elevators of Canada do not interfere 
with the trade, and are merely custodians 
of grain in their charge. 

“It is unfortunate that at a time when 
the whole matter of storage and trans- 
port is agitating Canada the proposal 
that a joint conference on the subject 
might be held should be cold-shouldered. 
Twenty years ago it was considered of 
such importance that a royal commission 
was held, which unanimously reported 
that there ought to be a reserve stock of 
wheat in this country, but failed to sug- 
gest a feasible scheme. 

“During the Great War Canada of- 
fered to send us 1,000,000 qrs of wheat, 
but we had nowhere to put it! The man 
must be an optimist indeed who thinks— 
with or without a League of Nations— 
that we shall never see another war.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCOTTISH MILLER 


When our flour millers are faced with 
the burdens of taxation they are led to 
make woeful confession. A case in point 
occurred in Edinburgh recently, when the 
city valuation court met to place the 
annual value on all properties for the 
purposes of taxation and rating. The 
sum fixed by the court is the basis on 
which rates and taxes are levied. The 
milling firm of A. & R. Tod, Ltd., of 
Leith, appealed against the valuation of 
£2,605, which it held should be reduced 
to £1,850. 

The appeal was supported in a speech 
to the court by T. W. Tod, who said it 
was made on the ground of bad trade. 
For some reason there had been less 
consumption of bread, but that was not 
the principal cause of trouble in this 
country. It happened that Canadian 
flour made from western Canadian wheat 
was particularly suitable for the trade 
in Scotland, and a large quantity came 
in. In fact, they had to grind the Mani- 
toba wheat at Leith to compete with the 
import of flour. 

They had quite a big trade with Dun- 
dee before the war, but now there were 
direct imports to Dundee from America. 
The same thing applied in Aberdeen. 
Railway rates were one and a half times 


more than they were before the war. In ° 


1922 his firm had a heavy loss. Last 
year it had something like £4,000 profit 
on £230,000 capital, but this year it was 
making a heavy loss again. It was not 
getting effectual occupancy of its mill, 
because it was working only half time. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Tod said 
that, taking Great Britain all over, the 
proportion of imported flour was only 8 
per cent, but in Scotland it was 40 per 
cent, so that his firm was getting the 
heavy end of it. 

Mr. Keith, for the assessor, said he 
did not think any of the grounds of ap- 
peal put forward were relevant. If the 
grounds were general they would be 
equally applicable to all the flour mills 
in Edinburgh. If the grounds were spe- 
cial to that particular firm, he did not 
think they were relevant. Many busi- 
nesses were run at a loss for a time, but 
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that was not a ground for reducing 
valuation. 
The appeal was dismissed. 


HOLLAND 


The week ending Sept. 22 has been 
marked by a feeling of uncertainty, both 
in respect to the home trade and in re- 
gard to the exporting business. The con- 
tinuance of wet weather, unfavorable 
for the final maturing of the potatoes, 
causes home markets to be fairly strong, 
particularly as reports are being re- 
ceived that both yield and quality leave 
much to be desired. On the other hand, 
reports from abroad, from the wheat 
raising countries especially, are from 
fair to very good, and are tending to 
undermine the strong home situation. 

A report just issued as to the pros- 
pects of the cereal crops in Hungary 
states that the yield this season will be 
about 50 per cent higher than during the 
past two years, and the government is 
already endeavoring to dispose of part 
of the surplus for forward delivery. 
Such sales are in addition to those effect- 
ed with Switzerland for 7,000 carloads 
of wheat, and the government is trying 
now to dispose of the surplus in the 
form of flour. This report raises the 
expectation that the crop results from 
countries adjoining Hungary will like- 
wise prove favorable, which circumstance 
will handicap the exporting possibilities 
to central Europe. 

Although recently there has been a fair 
demand for early delivery from the 
Rhenish provinces, for the moment there 
is small interest taken in forward de- 
liveries. The market, both for home and 
foreign products, is therefore under the 
direct influence of the circumstances 
above related, and the offers received 
during the current week from United 
States millers have not helped to bring 
about more animation. Fortunately, the 
home market and the home millers have 
shown a firm attitude, and this has made 
it possible for some mill agents to effect 
a few sales, 

An offer of one of the leading Kansas 
mills of a superior straight flour at 
$6.20 attracted some buyers, ‘but other- 
wise business has remained within very 
narrow limits. Minnesota offers and Ca- 
nadian quotations are above the parity 
of the home milled commodity, which is 
quoted at 16 florins per 100 kilos, de- 
livered. Arrivals of American flour dur- 
ing the past month have been particular- 
ly heavy, but a fair percentage of these 
is going directly across the borders, be- 
ing part of the sales recently reported. 
Of the remainder not much is heard, and 
it would appear that the bulk of it will 
be taken up directly by the consumers, 
avoiding the accumulating of stocks. 
Further arrivals are to follow, when it 
will become known whether any of this 
flour is still unsold. If so, it will preju- 
dice the possibility of further sales for 
early shipment. 





France—Crops 
Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
Se... ee, eahay | eetess 4 ates 
1922... 243,315 39,540 19,047 13,621 
1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,091 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 228,688 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 50,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 


Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 


1923... 328,125 36,927 

1922... 288,264 38,412 223 678 
1921... 244,455 44,392 288 253 
1920... 291,406 34,492 445 381 
1919... 179,826 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1916... 238,651 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 

1923.. 13,659 1,592 —" 8, 
1922.. 18,072 1,712 790 8§=8,491 2,195 
1921.. 13,300 1,648 813 8,421 2,227 
1920.. 12,686 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919.. 11,633 1,194 736 7,055 1,907 
1918.. 11,179 1,371 754 6,721 1,745 
1917.. 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 
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The milling situation is unchanged. 
Some sales are being made daily to estab- 
lished trade for both export and domes- 
tic shipments. On account of delays in 
receiving specifications on bookings al- 
ready made, there is an urgent need of 
sales for prompt shipment in order to 
keep up the present rate of operation. 
For this reason there is a tendency 
toward some curtailment of operations. 
Naturally, there is a little more pressure 
to sell, and margins are not so satis- 
factory. 

The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion is the continued strength in mill- 
feed. Although there have been slight 
reductions in prices by a few mills, oth- 
ers are securing top prices for the crop, 
and the feed is moving readily. It is 
an open question whether any reductions 
are necessary, if the mills will hold firmly 
to their asking prices. It is because of 
this situation in feed that soft wheat 
flour prices have not advanced corre- 
spondingly with wheat. For a long time 
soft winter wheat standard patent at 
Toledo has remained virtually unchanged 
in price, and the range has been ex- 
tremely narrow; in other words, all mills 
seem to be asking practically the same 
price. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
OBE. TeBS cecceccsscsecsass Guee 83 
Previous week ......++..+.+ 40,200 84 
ee OD one on ees evnsans eee 73 
TWO YVORTE BHO .ccssccccecs 32,600 68 
Three years ago ........+6. 19,800 41 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
Oct. 7-38 ....0% 19 134,700 94,413 70 
Previous week. 16 99,300 81,225 82 
Year ago ...... 19 118,560 73,973 62 

Two years ago. 18 102,660 64,302 63% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 445,000 534,000 388,000 105,000 
Corn, bus.... 8,000 60,000 11,000 20,000 
Oats, bus.... 47,000 37,000 48,000 62,000 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.08% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 11. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $5.25@ 
5.30 bbl, local springs $6.25, local hard 
winters $6.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $32.25 
@34 ton, mixed feed $32.25@34, and 
middlings $32.25@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION CHANGES DATE 


The Ohio Millers’ State Association has 
changed the dates of its fall meeting to 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, from Nov. 
21-22 to Nov. 14-15, on account of the 
previously announced dates conflicting 
with other meetings which had already 
been arranged. A special effort will be 
made to present an attractive pro- 
gramme, and a round table conference 
will probably be arranged, giving the 
millers an opportunity for the free and 
frank discussion of their problems and 
difficulties at this particular time. H. J. 
BeBout, president of the association, and 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary, are in 
charge of the programme. , 


NOTES 

F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland office 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
recently called at this office. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
expects to leave Oct. 16 for Florida, 
where he will spend the winter. 

The Walhonding (Ohio) Farmers’ 
Grain Co. has started its mill, and re- 
ports flour as giving entire satisfaction, 
with trade picking up. 

J. W. Russell, who operates a mill at 
Bryan, Ohio, is the last addition to the 
membership roll of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, which is showing a 
steady growth. 

F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Ohio, writes 
that wheat is about half sown, farmers 
are very busy cutting corn and seeding, 
and that few are coming to the mill. 
Much rain has delayed farm work in that 
vicinity. 

Toledo representatives attending the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion at Chicago included Mark N. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co; Jesse D. Hurl- 
but, Toledo Grain & Milling Co; Edgar 
Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., 
Oak Harbor; Kenton D. Keilholtz, South- 
worth & Co., grain; John C. Husted, C. 
A. King & Co., grain. 


NORFOLK 

Recent trading in the flour market has 
shown large totals, as a number of heavy 
orders have been booked for forward 
delivery as late as March and April. 
Mills, generally, have advanced their quo- 
tations and the market appears to have 
a much stronger tone, which is reflected 
in the refusal to accept bids under mar- 
ket values. Winter wheat patents from 
central states are held at $5.75@6 for top 
grades, and $5.40@5.65 for standard pat- 
ents. Virginia and Maryland straights 
$4.90@5.25, basis cotton 98’s. Kansas 
mills are offerihg bakers patents at $7 
@7.25, while northwestern springs are 
quoted at $6.75@7, with advertised 
brands $7.50@7.75. 

Feed prices have been reduced some- 
what, but the price has fluctuated, and 
they are now held higher, with unusually 
strong demand. Fancy flour middlings 
are quoted at $39@41 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $37@38, standard bran $36.50@37, 
and red dog nominal at $42@43. 


NOTES 

Exports have been held up here slight- 
ly, due to the strike of longshoremen, 
which caused 2,500 dock workers to walk 
out. The grain elevator was not busy, 
however, and the strike did not inter- 
fere with that phase of the business. 
Several vessels loading flour and general 
cargo were delayed, 

Thomas S. Southgate, president South- 
gate Forwarding Corporation, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Cuba. D. 
M. Thornton, a member of the Southgate 
organization, has gone to Cuba and Cen- 
tral America to establish trade centers 
and to handle a rather large business 
now being conducted by his corporation 
with those points. 

Shipments of flour from the Pacific 
Coast by water are again coming through 
this port, the experiments along this line 
earlier in the year having apparently in- 
duced dealers to take on larger consign- 
ments of these products. The rade of 
flour handled is somewhat inferior to 
that customarily sold in this section, and 
some of it is being reconsigned for ex- 
port. 

The advent of the 5c loaf of bread, 
containing 16 oz full measure, probably 
will take place here about Nov. 1, or 
shortly thereafter. The new bakery of 


the D. Pender Grocery Co., which is be- 
ing erected to supply the 156 Pender 
chain grocery stores with bakery prod- 
ucts, has been designed to produce bread 
at the original pre-war price. David 
Pender, head of the company, announced 
he would go back to the 5c loaf provided 
no drastic change in the price of ma- 
terials took place. 
Josep A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
varied during the week ending Oct. 13. 
The opening was featured by a good vol- 
ume of business, sales being fair both 
for current needs and deferred ship- 
ment. The latter part of the week there 
was less activity. Specifications on old 
contracts were only fuirly satisfactory, 
and total shipments were less than out- 
put. Running time at the mills con- 
tinues better than for the corresponding 
time a year ago. General business in the 
South is good, and indications are that 
consuming demand for flour will con- 
tinue normal. 

Flour prices held steady to a shade 
higher, quotations, Oct. 13, being sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7@7.50; standard or 
regular patent, $6@6.50; straight patent, 
$5.25@5.75; first clears, $3.75@4. 

Rehandlers report seasonable business. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.50@7. 

The wheat situation remained generally 
steady. Mills continue to purchase to 
cover needs. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.32@1.34 bu, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed is good, with out- 
put selling at steady prices, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31@33; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Corn meal mills report demand light. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.25@2.30; un- 
bolted, $2.20@2.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6.... 207,780 150,192 72.2 

Previous week.... 205,320 145,011 70.6 

Year ago .......+. 183,780 118,029 64.2 

Two years ago.... 190,530 110,915 58.2 

Three years ago.. 194,190 101,210 52.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Oct. 13 Oct. 6 
Flour, bbis 61,000 67,100 
Wheat, bus .... 596,000 513,000 
Corm, RUB cecece 52,000 93,000 
Oate, DUB ..cccccssccees 687,000 561,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending Oct. 13, 133 cars. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, was recently in 
Chicago. 

Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., was a recent 
visitor to Nashville, on a trip to the 
Southeast. 

The Hill Flour Mills, purchasers of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Roller Mills, 
have improved the property, and begun 
operations with a daily capacity of 400 
bbls. The company is composed of W. 
B, Hill, of Danville, Va., and R. G. Hill 
and J. C. Hedgepeth, of Greensboro. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 


Market conditions have not materially 
changed, and flour business has slowed 
up, due, it is claimed, to warm weather. 
There is still a fair demand, however, 
from all sections, though local dealers 
and salesmen say that it is very difficult 
to get buyers interested, as the latter 
are still holding back for lower prices. 
Large concerns and jobbers seem to be 
covered for at least 60 days, and it is 
generally believed that there is sufficient 
stock on hand to last well into December, 
and possibly until after the first of the 
year. 

Feed prices continue to climb, they 
being higher than for several years. 
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There is a stiff demand, with stocks 
running low. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat short 
patents $7@7.25 bbl, standard patents 
$6.40@6.60; Kansas hard winter wheat 
short patents $6.85@7, standard patents 
$6.25@6.50,—all in cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh. Soft winters are quoted at 
$4.40, bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

Millfeed quotations: spring bran, $34@ 
36 ton; standard middlings, $34@36; 
flour middlings, $86@38; red dog, $39( 
40,—f.o.b., Pittsburgh. Linseed meal, 
$54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $55@60; tankage, 60 per cent 
protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per cent 
protein $44, 22@24 per cent protein $54, 
24 per cent protein $54. - 


NOTES 

H. M. Meech, of the Red Wing (Minn. ) 
Milling Co., visited H. F. Stewart, Pitts 
burgh representative, Oct. 10. 

The first fall meeting of the Wester: 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
held Oct. 13 in Fleischmann’s Hall. Th. 
usual luncheon followed. 

Rudolph Opsal, of Minneapolis, an! 
George Bristol, of New York City, bot! 
interested in the feed market, visited tlic 
offices of the Newsome Feed Co., Oct. 1.. 

The fall meeting of the Pittsbur, 1 
Flour Club has been called for Frida., 
Oct. 26, by President A. P. Cole, at ti. 
Hotel Chatham, with the usual luncheo”. 

Mrs, J. Spagnol, wife of J, Spagni , 
Pittsburgh representative of the St. Pai! 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was operated on fir 
appendicitis in the West Penn Hospit:', 
Oct. 13. 

Georce A. Zerr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Big buyers apparently are of the opii- 
ion that the increase in the price of 
wheat which occurred during the weck 
ending Oct. 13 would not hold, and that 
prices of flour, which advanced along 
with wheat, would recede. Most of them 
are well stocked with flour for the next 
few weeks, 

The Blanton Milling Co., operating a 
mill at Clayton, reports that the 24-hour 
schedule with which it started when it 
took over the mill is continuing. New 
machinery is being added to the plant. 
Business in that district is reported as 
unusually good. A. J. Blanton, presi- 
dent of the company, says that business 
in the Indianapolis territory shows signs 
of improving, notwithstanding the rise in 
wheat. With the advent of colder 
weather, demand is expected to increase. 
Housewives show little desire to bake at 
home while weather renains as warm as 
at present. 

Soft wheat patents are quoted by one 
miller at $5@6.50 bbl, carload lots, Kan- 
sas or hard wheat patents at $5.90@6.75, 
and spring wheat patents at $5.90@7. 

Mills are hardly able to hold output 
of feed at a point where demand may 
be filled without touching stocks being 
laid aside for winter. Bran is quoted at 
$32.50@34 ton, mixed feeds at $33@3)5, 
and middlings at $35.50@37. 

Grains passing through the Indiana)- 
olis Board of Trade and those sold on 
the open market in this city are showin 
a stronger trend, while shipments remai) 
comparatively light. A better quality «f 
wheat is being received, and millers are 
buying more than they did two or three 
weeks ago. Fair weather has done muc! 
to increase the quality of shipmeni>. 
Much of the grain received here has bec 
taken by local and near-by millers, bt 
some has been forwarded to the East for 


exporting. 

ids for car lots of grain at the c:! 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trad, 
f.0.b., 414@c to New York, Oct. 13: whee, 
No. 2 hard $1.04@1.07, No. 2 red $1.(/ 
@1.10%; corn, No. 2 white $1.02@1.0), 
No. 3 white $1.04@1.06, No. 2 yellow 
$1.05@1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.04@1.0:, 
No. 2 mixed $1.04@1.05%, No. 3 mixeil 
$1.08@1.04; oats, No. 2 white 42@53:, 
No. 3 white 40@4lc. 

Inspections of grain, Oct. 13: wheal. 
No. 1 red 1 car, No, 2 red 2, No. 3 red °, 
No. 4 red 1, No. 5 red 3, No. 2 hard ©. 
No. 2 mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1, sampic 
14; corn, No. 2 white 16 cars, No. 3 
white 1, No. 6 white 2, No. 1 yellow 4; 
No. 2 yellow 9, No. 3 yellow 1, No. 4 
yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 2 mixed 5, 
No. 3 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 1; oats, 
No. 2 white 10 cars, No. 3 white 22, No. 
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4 white 5, sample white 2, No. 2 mixed 
1, No. 3 mix 1; rye, No. 2, 3 cars; 
No, 3, 3; No. 4, 3; sample, 2. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
‘a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, with 
comparisons for the corresponding peri- 
ods, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for the week ended Oct. 13: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Oct. TolB cocccovewccccsess 11,673 5 
Previous week .......++++. 9,583 48 
VOaAr ABO weveesevecceeeees 9,603 48 
9,064 40 


TWO YearS ABO «+s eeeeevee 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 





Out 

20,000 

42,000 

40,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Oct. 18, 1923.. 770,300 91,000 247,000 6,800 
Oct. 14, 1922.. 529,000 73,000 196,000 17,000 
Oct. 15, 1921.. 665,890 163,340 409,520 10,640 


NOTES 

H. H. pote has opened a feed store 
. 329 West Pearl Street, Indianapolis, 
and will do business as the Snapp Feed 
Co. 

John Whisler, aged 65, one of the old- 
est millers in Indiana, fell dead at the 
plant of the Thomas Milling Co., Oct. 8. 
tie had stopped to rest a minute from 
his work, 

Millers are offering $1.03 bu for No. 2 

1 wheat at the door of mills, which is 

higher than the price reported cur- 
rent the previous week. Wagon markets 

e offering 96c@$1 bu for corn, and 

@45c for oats. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 


EVANSVILLE 

The week ending Oct. 13 has been 
quiet among Evansville millers, com- 
pared with other recent weeks, Flour 
price is advancing in the face of in- 
creased price of wheat, which is now 
quoted at $1.25 bu at primary markets. 
ivansville millers are paying $1.13 at 
mills and $1.10 at stations, with small de- 
liveries. The average farmer is holding 
off, when he can afford to, for the in- 
crease in price that is expected when co- 
operative selling goes into effect. Flour 
quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb cot- 
tons, carload lots, at the week end: best 
patent, $6.85@7; first patent, $6.45; 
straights $5.50@6; Kansas, $7@7.25; 
spring, $7.25; clears in jutes, $4@4.50 
for firsts and $3.75@4 for seconds. : 

Millfeed is in heavy demand, and the 
price is advancing rapidly. Millers are 
taking orders subject to delay in deliv- 
ery. Quotations, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots, Oct. 13: bran $83@34 
ton, mixed feed $35@36, shorts $36@37. 


NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart has returned from a 
week’s trip through Tennessee and points 
further south. 

The county farm bureau here is watch- 
ing with deep interest the movements of 
the Coolidge commission now holding 
hearings in the wheat belt of the North- 
west. President William Lant told a 
meeting of farmers here that he be- 
lieved the wheat farmer had just as 
much right to co-operative selling as the 
tobacco farmer, whose operations dur- 
ing the past year have netted the latter 
large returns on his crop. 

W. W. Ross. 


MOBILE 

There has been very little change in 
the flour market here, } Feros continuing 
to some extent, although the tone is some- 
what stronger. The retail trade has been 
up to the usual standard. The depres- 
sion in the country caused by an unset- 
tled condition of the cotton market, is 
still in effect, and no large orders have 
been booked. Jobbers t roughout the 
Mobile territory are practically all 
booked on contracts made during June 
and July, but these are almost out now, 
and dealers expect to have them re- 
newed before long. When new contracts 
are made, however, it is estimated that 
they will be on an 80c@$1 higher basis. 

There has been no change in prices, 
which are as follows, in 98’s, car lots, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter 
short patent $5@6 bbl, straight grade 
$5.35@5.65; spring wheat short patent 
$7,25@7.75, straight $7@7.50, first clear 
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$7.75@8.25, second clear $6.50@7.25; 
soft winter best patent $6.50@6.75, 
straight $6.10@6.50, low grade $5.65@6; 
self-rising flour, 25c bbl over above 
prices. 

Conditions are fairly good in the bak- 
ers flour market. Those who contracted 
for supplies in the early summer are now 
beginning to replenish their stocks, and 
salesmen from the mills who are cover- 
ing this territory report that they are 
making contracts now for shipment about 
Jan. 1. 

The millfeed market is stationary and 
normal, Prices are about the same, ex- 
cept for chicken feed, which shows a 
slight increase. 

- * 

J. M. Nicholson, sales manager Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was a re- 
cent visitor to Mobile. 

J. O. Forsyru. 





OKLAHOMA RAIL RATES 

OxtanHoma City, Oxra.—Millers and 
grain dealers of the Southwest are no 
doubt facing the stiffest opposition they 
ever have encountered in their efforts to 
secure freight rate reductions on grain 
and grain products, hearings on applica- 
tions for which are to be held in Texas 
and Oklahoma in October. An adjust- 
ment of freight rates is regarded by the 
industry as the greatest step toward a 
resumption of normal business in this 
territory. 

“The effect of such reductions would 
not be felt or realized by the man who 
raises wheat, but the effect on the car- 
riers in this western territory of a fur- 
ther reduction in the: grain rate would 
be pretty near disastrous,” said James 
E. Gorman, president of'thée Rock Island 
Railway Co., on a recent visit to the 
Southwest. He said that the Rock Island 
already had made two rate reductions on 
grain and grain products, and that 
“freight constitutes a very large propor- 
tion of our total business.” 

When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reopened several cases involving 
rates in this territory and making a vir- 
tual consolidation of the cases, it cleared 
the way for one of the most historic rate 
hearings in many years, and it gave the 
carriers, as well as shippers, an oppor- 
tunity to construct a hulwark of testi- 
mony covering practically every phase of 
the economic situation. 

Plans for resuming and extending 
business in Mexico constitute a compan- 
ion project to the rate matter that is 
engaging the attention of millers and 
grain dealers, particularly of Oklahoma 
and Texas. What they desire particular- 
ly are banking arrangements in Mexico, 
more reasonable import duty charges and 
through bills of lading over international 
railroads. One of the outstanding facts 
affecting industry in this territory is the 
stationing by Mexico, in principal cities, 
of Mexican government agents who are 
asking for American business and who 
are instructed to offer every reasonable 
inducement to get it. 





GOETHALS TO SURVEY CANAL 

New Orteans, La.—General George 
W. Goethals is expected in New Orleans 
in October. He has been retained by 
the Intracoastal Canal Association to 
make a survey of the possibilities of this 
canal, which is expected to be of im- 
mense value to flour shippers and others, 
as it will connect New Orleans with Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 

The association has been in existence 
18 years, and is said to have the support 
of many business men of the Mississippi 
valley interested in shipping, as well as 
others in Louisiana and Texas. A nine- 
foot channel, 100 feet wide at the bottom, 
is proposed. 

Invitations have been extended to the 
governors of Louisiana and Texas, as 
well as to other officials of both states 
and commercial organizations in cities 
that will be benefited by the canal, to 
attend the annual convention of the as- 
sociation in Houston in November. Re- 
quests have been made to commercial or- 

nizations in the Ohio-Mississippi val- 
ey, asking that’they pass resolutions in- 
dorsing the project, and that these be 
forwarded to congressmen at Washing- 
ton. R. A. SuLiivan. 





Stocks of imported raw materials in 
Germany are reported to be exceeding- 
ly low. 
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Washington without some one clamor- 
ing for emergency legislation does not 
quite seem itself. For one whole week 
not a delegation from anywhere has 
called at the White House to demand 
an extra session of Congress and gov- 
ernment relief for the wheat farmer. 

In fact, there has not been a single 
call in behalf of agriculture of any kind 
for more than a week. It having be- 
come established that the President has 
no intention of convening Congress in 
special session, the futility of further 
urging is at last recognized. 

Officials of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture 
as personal representatives of the Presi- 
dent are in the wheat belt investigating 
conditions and seeking the solution of the 
farmers’ dilemma, and nothing further 
can be done until they report. The ad- 
ministration is determined to use the 
present regularly constituted government 
agencies, coupled with such measures as 
the farmers can take to help themselves, 
to cure the situation. 

Shouters for seen aid through 
the use of artificial restoratives there- 
fore have found it convenient and prac- 
ticable to rest their vocal organs. One 
even hears it said now that when Con- 
gress meets in December there will not 
be half so many proposals for legislative 
relief of the grain farmer introduced 
at the two ends of the capitol as seemed 
imminent a few weeks ago, 

Several of the extreme measures of- 
fered last year, like the Gooding price 
fixing bill, may be offered again, but it 
is not likely that they will be pressed 
for hearings before committees. There 
will, of course, be several bills for the 
purchase of the crop surplus, but it is 
foreseen that the very effective answer 
then will be, more than likely, that there 
is rio surplus. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION AT WORK 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is back on the job and, before senators 
and representatives begin to arrive, will 
be functioning with great rapidity. Its 
decisions will be watched for anything 
that will help the farmer. There are 
several proceedings pending on which the 
Commission might act to give relief to 
the wheat growers, but the principal ve- 
hicle for this purpose is offered by the 
petition of the Kansas public utilities 
commission for a reduction of grain rates 
in which all of the wheat and corn states 
of the west north-central group are in- 
tervenors. 

The Commission has the power to re- 
construct other rates to permit a reduc- 
tion in the charges on grain and grain 
products, and it is not anticipated that 
any cut will be made in rates on agri- 
cultural commodities without some cor- 
responding increase in the rates on non- 
essential commodities. 

The Tariff Commission, on orders from 
the President, is looking into the pro- 
posal to increase the tariff on wheat un- 
der the flexible provision of the Fordney- 
McCumber law. This carries with it also 
the proposal to increase likewise the 
tariff on flour. A fair guess is that, 
if the increase is left to the tariff board, 
nothing will be done. The commission, 
regardless of the diverse party faiths 
to which its members subscribe, is in the 
majority a low tariff organization. 

The most pronounced enemy of pro- 
tection hails from a great wheat pro- 
ducing state. If the tariff on wheat and 
flour is lifted it therefore is not a poor 
speculation to say that the President will 
have to act without the advice of the 
commission or, rather, against the advice 
of the commission. This he will not do, 
because, as explained before, he is not 
anxious to plunge himself into the dan- 
gerous policy of executive tariff tinker- 


ing. 
The federal intermediate credit banks 
have sold a second issue of $10,000,000 


debentures, to be used in promoting co- 
operative marketing by wheat growers. 
The debentures are dated Sept. 14, and 
are due on March 14, 1924. They be- 
come due a day in advance of March 15, 
which is the income tax payment date. 
This is expected to make them more at- 
tractive to those wishing to accumulate 
funds for that payment. The principal 
call on the intermediate credit banks is 
now coming from the co-operative mar- 
keting . associations. 

Business done by the intermediate 
banks is pointed to as indicative of the 
rapid growth of co-operative associations. 
Figures show that advances made to such 
associations up to Sept. 30 of this year 
were double those made by the War 
Finance Corporation up to Nov. 30 last 
year. 

Besides providing for the improvement 
of intermediate credit to the farmer 
through the organization of intermediate 
credit banks, the agricultural credits act 
makes the following four additional im- 
portant provisions: (1) the federal re- 
serve act is amended by increasing the 
maximum term for which the reserve 
banks may discount agricultural and live 
stock paper from six to nine months; 
(2) the definition of agricultural paper 
is broadened to include loans to co-opera- 
tive marketing associations for grading, 
processing, packing, preparing for mar- 
ket, or marketing, any agricultural prod- 
uct handled for members; (3) state 
banks are now eligible for admission to 
the Federal Reserve System with but 60 
per cent of the capital required for 
national banks; (4) privately financed 
and managed national agricultural credit 
corporations may be organized under 
federal charter, if they have a capital 
of at least $250,000. 


NOTES 


E. G. Boerner, of Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, is making his headquarters at 
San Francisco while engaged in barley 
and rice standardization investigations. 


G. A. Collier, of the Washington office 
of market information, has been in Chi- 
cago discussing, with general field head- 
quarters, certain proposed plans for the 
extension of market reporting in the 
interest of the producer. 


R. S. Kifer, who was temporarily em- 
ployed during the summer by the divi- 
sion of land economics, Department of 
Agriculture, in making a study of land 
utilization and farm organization in the 
great plains region of the Northwest, has 
been named junior economist in the Bu- 
reau of Farm Management. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rejected the petitions of Seattle, 
Tacoma and the Washington state de- 
partment of public works to reconsider 
the decision by which a differential of 
10 per cent in freight rates was granted 
Portland as against Puget Sound cities 
on grain shipped from points in the in- 
lend empire south of the Snake River. 

The Department of Agriculture hears 
that, because of the tremendous crop of 
wheat in Canada and the inabilitv of the 
shipping facilities of that country to 
handle it, much of this wheat will find 
its way to market through Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States. Information 
from Calgary is that farmers and ship- 
pers are looking for an outlet through 
Puget Sound and Portland. 





WHEAT CROP IN NORWAY 


The condition of wheat in Norway on 
Oct. 1 was 82 per cent of-the 10-year av- 
erage, compared with 89 on Sept. 30, 
1922. The condition on Oct. 1 shows 
a slight deterioration since Sept. 1, when 
the condition was reported to be 86 per 
cent of the 10-year average. The aver- 
age production of wheat during the 10 
years 1913-22 was 639,776 bus. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLI 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXXV._ LIABILITY 


FOR DELAYS 
NOTE.—For rights of shippers against 
carriers for delay in furnishing cars see 


chapter on Duties as to Shipping Facilities. 
For liability of connecting carriers as such 
see the preceding chapter, 

SECTION 318. DUTIES OF CARRIER 

The carrier’s liability for delay in 
transportation differs from its responsi- 
bility for loss or injury not resulting 
from delay in that while, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions, a railway company in- 
sures the safety of goods in transit, re- 
gardless of negligence, it is not liable for 
losses occasioned a shipper or consignee 
by reason of a delay, when no time for 
delivery is specified, unless the delay was 
negligent. The burden of proof, how- 
ever, as to freedom from negligence de- 
volves upon the carrier after the ship- 
per or consignee has made out a prima- 
facie case of fault on the railway com- 
pany’s part by showing an unreasonable 
delay. 

Among other excuses on which carriers 
have been exempted from liability are 
unusual floods, unusual and unexpected 
congestion of traffic, strikes of employees, 
etc. But in every such case a carrier 
must exercise all reasonable diligence to 
expedite delivery after the cause of de- 
lay has been removed, and it seems that 
even these excuses are not available when 
it appears that shipments were received 
by a carrier with knowledge of the prob- 
ability of delay as to which the shippers 
were not informed. 

* * 


“The law imposes upon a carrier, in 
case of extraordinary delay in transpor- 
tation, the duty to use all reasonable care 
to protect a shipment from damage on 
account of such delay. 

“It is the duty of a carrier to exercise 
reasonable care to protect property from 
loss or injury during delay in transpor- 
tation, where the circumstances and con- 
ditions are such as cause an unusual de- 
lay, and it is the duty of the carrier to 
give the consignor or owner notice of the 
delay.” 

These rules were laid down by the In- 
diana appellate court in the case of Dan- 
iels & Pickering Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Co., 125 N.W. 426. The court affirmed 
judgment in favor of plaintiff for dam- 
ages to a carload of shelled corn shipped 
over defendant’s line from Middletown, 
Ind., to Baltimore, Md., for export. 

The gist of the complaint, which the 
decision supported, was that the defend- 
ant failed to safely transport and deliver 
the corn within a reasonable time, neg- 
ligently sidetracked it en route without 
care or attention, and negligently permit- 
ted it to be delayed in transit for an un- 
reasonable time (five weeks), and that, 
because of want of proper care, it be- 
came damp, hot, rotten and greatly re- 
duced in value. 

Plaintiff also relied on the fact that, if 
defendant had notified it of the where- 
abouts of the car during the delay, plain- 
tiff could and would have unloaded and 
aired the corn, thereby largely prevent- 
ing injury to the shipment, but that de- 
fendant failed to give plaintiff such in- 
formation. 

This last stated circumstance involved 
application of the legal rule recognized 
by the court that a carrier is bound to 
notify the owner of a shipment of exist- 
ing delay in transportation where the no- 
tice is of material advantage to the 
owner. 


sECTION 319. WHAT CONSTITUTES UN- 
REASONABLE DELAY? 


“The obligation of the common carrier 
is to transport the goods safely and with- 
in a reasonable time,” declared the West 
Virginia supreme court of appeals. 
“What is a reasonable time is not sus- 


ceptible of being defined by any general 
rule; but the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case must be adverted to in order 
to determine what is a reasonable time in 
that case. But it may be said that the 
mode of conveyance, the distance, the 
year, the character of the weather, and 
the ordinary facilities of transportation 
are to be considered in determining 
whether, in the particular case, there has 
been an unreasonable delay.” 

Reference is properly made to the 
usual time for carrying a shipment be- 
tween two given points, in solving a ques- 
tion whether delivery has been made 
within a “reasonable time” in a particular 
instance. 

There are numerous decisions to the 
effect that a special contract to make 
delivery on or before a specified date is 
valid, and that a delay is not excusable 
on the ground of inevitable accident or 
other cause, except as stipulated against 
in the contract. The courts, however, in- 
dicate an increasing tendency to refuse 
enforcement of special contracts to ex- 
pedite delivery when discrimination 
against other shippers is thereby in- 
volved. 

When a carrier has validly contracted 
to expedite delivery of goods, it is no 
excuse for nondelivery within the agreed 
time that the carrier was not negligent, 
although negligence is a good excuse 
where a shipper or consignee relies on 
breach of a carrier’s failure to make 
delivery within a reasonable time. (Rob- 
erts vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway Co., 185 S.W. 69, decided 
by the Tennessee supreme court.) 

In upholding a judgment against de- 
fendant common carrier for unreasonable 
delay in delivering shipments in New 
York, the appellate term of the New 
York supreme court said in Meany & 
Saisselin, Inc., vs. Erie Railroad Co., 173 
N. Y. Supp. 96: 

“The rule is well established that ‘when 
the goods are actually delivered at the 
place of destination, and the complaint 
is only of a late delivery, the question is 
simply one of reasonable diligence, and 
accident or misfortune will excuse him, 
unless he [the carrier] has expressly con- 
tracted to deliver the goods within a lim- 
ited time.’ ” 

Other points declared by the court: 
Unless delay be satisfactorily excused, it 
will be presumed that it was negligent 
and, therefore, actionable. Congestion at 
a railway terminal is no defense against 
liability for delayed delivery, when it is 
not shown to have been due to temporary 
conditions, or that the carrier did not 
know of the congestion when the shipment 
was received and could not have apprised 
the shipper, or that, despite the conges- 
tion, the goods could not have been de- 
livered earlier. An embargo laid on ship- 
ments after receipt of the particular ship- 
ment is no ground of excuse for unreason- 
able delay in delivery. 

In Laser Grain Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., 179 
S.W. 189, the Arkansas supreme court 
decided that unprecedented and unex- 
pected rush of traffic excuses a delay by 
a carrier in transporting goods offered 
for shipment. 

A railway company does not escape 
legal liability for damages suffered by a 
shipper through delay in transporting 
freight by merely showing a congestion 
of traffic due to an unprecedentedly large 
volume of business overtaxing equipment 
which is sufficient to handle all freight 
offered under normal conditions. he 
company must go farther and prove that 
the congestion was not foreseen or that 
the shipper was advised of the probabil- 
ity of delay on that account. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
New York supreme court, appellate di- 
vision, announced at Buffalo in the case 
of Burns Grain Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 
172 N. Y. Supp. 740, in which plaintiff 


was declared to be entitled to recover 
damages for delay in the movement of a 
car of corn from Buffalo to Port Jervis, 
on proving the allegations of its com- 
plaint. 

A question of law was raised on the al- 
legations of the pleadings as to whether 
defendant had set up a valid defense, and 
the court ruled in the negative, saying: 

“It is conceded that unusual and ex- 
traordinary congestion of traffic not due 
to defendant’s negligence, and which 
could not reasonably have been foreseen 
at the time the goods were accepted for 
carriage, would excuse delay in shipment. 
An entirely different rule applies when 
goods are accepted by a railroad com- 
pany for carriage with full knowledge on 
its part of an extraordinary and unusual 
congestion of traffic on its lines, so that 
the lines are badly congested, and it is 
impossible for the railroad to transport 
freight with the usual dispatch. 

“Under such circumstances it is the 
duty of the railroad company to advise 
the shipper as to the conditions within 
its knowledge which are likely to delay 
the shipment. If it fails to do so, and ac- 
cepts goods for shipment, it will be liable 
for damages caused by delay growing out 
of such causes which are known to it 
when it accepts the goods for carriage. 
This is a reasonable rule, founded on 
common sense and fair dealing. The 
shipper should be given an opportunity 
to exercise his judgment as to the advisa- 
bility of making the shipment after 
knowledge of the facts of the situation.” 

This decision affirmed a judgment by a 
lower court. (168 N. Y. Supp. 154.) To 
the same effect see 195 Ill. App. 157. 


* * 


The right of the owner of a car of meal 
to recover against a railroad company 
on account of the meal deteriorating in 
transit was denied in the case of First 
Guaranty State Bank vs. Hines, 230 S.W. 
76 


4. 

The Aubrey (Texas) Milling Co. 
shipped a car of corn meal for delivery 
to a customer at Nacogdoches, Texas, 
about 250 miles. Eight days were con- 
sumed in the transit, including incidental 
transfer from one road to another at 
Dallas. The meal was rejected at the 
destination by the buyer, and the bank, 
as transferee of the shipping documents, 
sued to recover, on the theory of negli- 
gence of the railroads, both in delaying 
transportation and in failing properly to 
preserve the meal on its arrival. The 
opinion of the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals, reversing judgment in favor of 
plaintiff, says, in part: 

“The majority of the court is of the 
opinion that the . . . record, as a whole, 
fails to sufficiently disclose any act of 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
in the transportation of the car in ques- 
tion, or, if so, that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the loss. The only 
witnesses who testified as to what was the 
usual and customary time for the trans- 
portation of the car from Aubrey to 
Nacogdoches, under the war conditions 
then existing, state that 10 days would 
be good time. 

“It is true that some of the witnesses 
testified that the usual and customary 
running time of such shipments is from 
12 to 15 miles an hour, but such testi- 
mony does not take into consideration the 
fact of the war conditions then existing 
and the preference given by the govern- 
ment to government shipments, and the 
further tacts of the time necessary for 
the transfer from one railroad company 
to another at Dallas, and the delay neces- 
sary at Jacksonville, the division point, 
and the fact that, being a single car, it 
could not reasonably be expected that it 
would make a continuous passage, but 
would have to wait at Dallas and the 
division points for trains running toward 
and to the point of destination. 

“The majority is of the opinion that 
any damage to the shipment was due to 
the inherent vice or nature of the meal 
shipped. It is well established by all 
authorities that a railroad is not liable 
for injuries resulting from the inherent 
nature or vice of the thing shipped... . . 

“The writer, while being of the opinion 
that the evidence is not strong and 
cogent to show negligence on the part of 
the railway companies in the transporta- 
tion of the car of meal, yet, with the evi- 
dence before the jury that the usual and 
customary running time was from 12 to 
15 miles an hour, and the distance from 
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Aubrey to Nacogdoches only 250 miles, 
and in the absence of affirmative proof 
by the defendant that in the transporta- 
tion of the car no unnecessary Saleys 
took place, [considers] that the jury was 
authorized to find that eight days consti- 
tuted an unreasonable time for such ship- 
ment, and that the railway companies 
were negligent. 

“It is further in evidence that even at 
the time of the year when this shipment 
was made, the so-called ‘germinating sea- 
son,’ a shipment of meal of the character 
that plaintiffs testimony tends to show 
that this was would have kept sweet, if 
shut up in a closed car, for five or six 
days. Hence the writer is unable to hold 
that, as a matter of law, the plaintiff's 
evidence was not sufficient to sustain the 
allegations of negligence in the trans- 
portation.” 


SECTION 320. DIVERTED SHIPMENTS 

The Oklahoma supreme court affirmed 
judgment in favor of the Lawton Grain 
Co, against receivers of the St. Louis « 
San Francisco Railroad Co., for dani- 
ages accruing through a delay in com- 
plying with instructions to divert a cir 
of wheat. (174 Pac. 793.) 

July 23, 1915, the plaintiff grain com- 
pany shipped the car to Oklahoma Ci'y 
to its own order, with instructions to no- 
tify the Oklahoma Mill & Elevator Co., 
but the following day instructions weve 
given the railway company to divert the 
shipment to the grain company’s order »t 
Kansas City, and to “notify” another 
grain company. The original bill of la:- 
ing was surrendered, and a new one cov- 
ering delivery at Kansas City was is- 
sued to plaintiff. 

On arrival of the car in Oklahonia 
City, July 24, and notwithstanding re- 
ceipt by the railway company’s agent at 
Oklahoma City of instructions to send 
the car to Kansas City, the car was 
spotted on the Oklahoma Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co.’s track and was permitted to re- 
main there three days, before movement 
of the shipment to Kansas City was he- 
gun. 

Delay in arrival of the wheat in Kan- 
sas City resulted in loss to plaintiff, and 


‘suit for damages was brought. The rail- 


way company unsuccessfully resisted lia- 
bility on a claim that the delay was at- 
tributable to plaintiff's own act in divert- 
ing the shipment. 

Referring to a tariff regulation per- 
mitting shippers to reconsign shipments, 
without responsibility vesting in the car- 
rier in connection therewith, the Okla- 
homa supreme court said: 

“The most reasonable construction of 
which the provision in said tariff rate is 
susceptible is that the defendants would 
be exempted from any liability by reason 
of delay that was reasonably and neces- 
sarily incident to making the diversion. 
This provision would not exempt the de- 
fendants from damages arising by reason 
of refusal or neglect to transport the car 
with reasonable dispatch when said delay 
was not the proximate result of making 
the diversion.” 

It was also decided in favor of tie 
grain company that a witness who had 
had 17 years’ experience in the grain busi- 
ness and in diverting shipments was 
qualified to testify on the point as ‘o 
what was a reasonable length of time 
required for diverting a car from Ok!:- 
homa City to Kansas City. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE. 
IN GENERAL 

As a general rule, damages recoveral:'e 
for negligent delay in delivering freig:it 
are to be measured by the excess, if any, 
of the market value of the goods at tie 
destination, at the time that they shouid 
have been delivered, above their value «t 
the time of actual delivery. Special dati- 
ages can be recovered only when tic 
carrier was apprised at the time of te 
making of the shipment that they would 
probably result from any delay. (1'2 
S.W. 211.) 

An apparent exception to the gener! 
rule of damages above stated exis!s 
where, because of unreasonable delay, 
the s becomes valueless, or, in other 
words, where the delay has caused what 
is equivalent to a total loss to the owner. 
Under such circumstances a recovery of 
the full value of the goods when and 
where they should have been delivered 


is proper. 


The measure of damages for inexcus- 


SECTION 321. 


* * 
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able delay in the delivery of ordinary 
commodities having a market value is the 
excess of the market value of the ship- 
ment at the time and place when and 
where delivery should have been made, 
above the value at the time and place of 
actual delivery. Consequently, there is 
no basis for recovery of actual damages 
against a carrier in such case when there 
is no evidence of value at the time and 
place when and where delivery should 
have been made. (Warren Land Co. vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., 195 Ill. App. 157.) 

Mere delay in delivery of freight, how- 
soever long continued, if followed by de- 
livery, cannot give the owner a claim 
for the value of the goods. He must 
accept delivery, and content himself with 
a claim for damages resulting as a direct 
consequence of the delay. 

Applying this trite rule of law to the 
case of Harrill vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co., 103 S.E. 21, the North 
Carolina supreme court held that an ini- 
tial carrier’s misrouting of a shipment, 
whereby considerable delay ensued, did 
not make it responsible for loss of the 
goods on their being reshipped on a new 
routing given by the shipper when found. 

Provision in a bill of lading for basing 
the carrier’s liability for “loss or dam- 
aye” on the value of the goods refers to 
loss of or injury to the property in 
transit, and not to liability for delay in 
transportation, according to the decision 
of the Arkansas supreme court in Cun- 
ningham Commission Co. vs. Chicago, 
Rieck Island & Pacific Railway Co., 192 
S.W. 211. 

SECTION 322, SPECIAL DAMAGES 

in Sharpe vs. Southern Railway Co., 
11 S.E. 799, the North Carolina supreme 
court refused to allow plaintiff, a miller, 
to recover the amount of profits lost to 
hii because of inability to operate his 
mill pending the railway company’s neg- 
ligent delay in delivering a cogwheel. 
Recovery was denied because it did not 
appear that the railway company had 
been advised that such serious conse- 
quence as shutting down of the mill 
would result from the delay in delivery. 
The court said: 

“Profits become a measure of damages 
only when they were within the contem- 
plation of the contracting parties and 
the data of estimation is so definite and 
certain that they can be ascertained rea- 
sonably by calculation; in which case the 
party in fault must have notice, either by 
the nature of the contract itself, or by 
explanation of the circumstances at the 
time the contract was made, that such 
damages would ensue from nonperform- 
ance. 

“It is not alleged in the complaint, or 
shown by the proof, that plaintiff lost 
any definite and certain profit by the 
stopping of the mill. What the 
profits would have been during that in- 
terim would have depended upon the 
quantity and quality of grain brought 
to it; regularity with which it was 
brought; convenience and caprice of the 
patrons; price of the flour; opportunity 
of selling, and collecting the price for 
the same, and other contingencies, all of 
which were uncertain, conditional and 
indeterminate, and failed to furnish data 
upon which a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate might be made.” 

_ Hadley vs. Baxendale, an English de- 
cision treated by the courts on both sides 
of the Atlantic as the leading case on the 
point that damages not within the con- 
templation of the parties to a contract 
at the time of the making of the same 
are not recoverable, will be found fully 
referred to in the chapter in Part III 
on the subject of Damages. The de- 
cision dealt specifically with the liability 
of carriers for delaying delivery of goods. 

According to the Mississippi supreme 
court, the general rule of law that the 
measure of damages recoverable against 
a railway company for negligently delay- 
ing delivery of freight is the excess of 
the market value of the goods at their 
destination, at the time they should have 
been delivered, above their value at the 
time of actual delivery, applies, although 
the shipper may have lost the advantage 
of a special price on account of the delay. 
_This is true unless the carrier was ad- 
vised at the time the shipment was made 
that such special loss would result from 
delayed transportation. The court ap- 
plied the rule that special damages are 
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recoverable for breach of a contract only 
when they were within the contemplation 
of the parties when the agreement was 
entered into. 

Incidentally, it was decided in the same 
case (A. J. Lyon & Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., 66 So, 209) that, 
under the Carmack amenament to the 
Hepburn act, a railway company which 
receives an interstate shipment is liable 
for a delay on a connecting line the same 
as if it had occurred on its own line, not- 
withstanding any provision to the con- 
trary in the bill of lading. 

Where a carrier is shown to have been 
fully advised of some particular use to 
which the complaining party intended to 
devote a particular shipment, special 
damages may be recovered. This prin- 
ciple was applied by the Oklahoma su- 
preme court in the case of Kennedy et al. 
vs. Lusk et al., receivers of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Co., 176 Pac. 
502. 

Plaintiffs bought a quantity of cotton- 
seed cake at an oil mill at Holdenville, 
Okla., for shipment to a near-by point and 
for special use in feeding cattle. In mak- 
ing the shipment, plaintiffs advised the 
defendants’ station agent that the feed 
was needed by their cattle at once, and 
was assured that it would be delivered the 
same day, but there were seven days’ de- 
lay, although the carrier was daily re- 
minded of plaintiffs’ needs for immediate 
delivery. 

Under these circumstances the court 
decided that plaintiffs were entitled to 
special damages based on their cattle’s 
loss in flesh, plaintiffs having been unable 
to secure proper substitute feed pending 
delay in delivery of the shipment. 


SECTION 323, STATUTORY PENALTIES 


A section of the Nebraska reciprocal de- 
murrage act was annulled by the supreme 
court of the state on the ground of un- 
constitutionality. The provision purport- 
ed to make a railway company liable, as 
to intrastate shipments, to a penalty of 
$1 per day for delay in delivering ship- 
ments, etc., in addition to actual damages 
sustained by the aggrieved shipper. 

In the case of Sunderland Brothers Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., 177 N.W. 156, the Nebraska 
court held that the statute falls within the 
rule of constitutional law that an un- 
reasonable regulation which in effect de- 
prives owners of property used in ren- 
dering public service, and operates as a 
limitation upon the rights of those de- 
voting their property to public use and 
imposes double damages, a part of which 
is in the nature of a fine and a part as 
compensatory damages, constitutes a 
deprivation of property without due 
process of law and is a violation of the 
state constitution. 

“In the instant case,” said the court, 
“the railroad company is liable for all 
actual damages. When the legislature 
seeks to impose a greater liability in dam- 
ages than compensatory damages, it is 
taking private property for private use, 
which is unconstitutional.” 


SECTION 324. COMPETENCY OF WITNESSES 


In Laser Grain Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Kailway Co., 179 
S.W. 189, the Arkansas supreme court 
decided that on an issue as to the market 
value of goods at a certain time and 
place, one may testify as to such value, 
although his testimony be based upon 
examination of published market reports. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. MISROUT- 
ING OF SHIPMENTS 


CARRIERS’ DUTIES AND 
LIABILITIES 


Said the Wisconsin supreme court not 
long ago: “This court has certainly adopt- 
ed the doctrine that if a common carrier 
contracts to carry freight by a specified 
route and sends the goods by another 
route it becomes liable as an insurer for 
any injury which may result by reason 
of its unauthorized act.” (154 N.W. 367.) 

This holding is consistent with the gen- 
eral rules of law>followed by the courts 
of all states, it having been frequently 
decided that when a railway or steamship 
company has violated shipping instruc- 
tions, it is immaterial to the company’s 
liability what was the immediate cause of 
resulting loss, unless, perhaps, the carrier 
can show that the loss was beyond its con- 
trol and would have occurred even if in- 


SECTION 325. 


structions had not been violated. But, 
in the latter case, the burden would be on 
the carrier to establish those two condi- 
tions. 

It has also been decided by several 
courts that loss resulting from unneces- 
sary transshipment or reshipment must 
be borne by a carrying railway company ; 
and that an unauthorized deviation de- 
prives the carrier of its lien for freight 
charges, and of the benefit of any pro- 
vision in the contract for shipment pur- 
porting to limit the valuation of the 
freight. 

Plaintiff, having contracted to sell 19 
cars of grain to the Loughry Bros. Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., to be shipped from va- 
rious points in Kansas and delivered to 
the Panhandle Railway Co. at Chicago, 
as agent of the buyer for further trans- 
portation to Monticello, Ind., and pay- 
ment to be made on such delivery in Chi- 
cago, intrusted the grain to defendant 
railroad company for transportation to 
Chicago and delivery in accordance with 
the routing mentioned. 

This routing was noted on the bills of 
lading, but was ignored by the defendant, 
which made delivery to the Wabash at 
St. Louis. By reason of the misrouting, 
the buyer of the grain was required to 
pay higher charges than would have ap- 
plied had the grain been carried accord- 
ing to instructions, and properly deduct- 
ed the overcharges in settling with the 
plaintiff, since the defendant was plain- 
tiff’s agent for the purpose of the trans- 
portation to Chicago. 

Plaintiff then sued to compel reim- 
bursement by the defendant, and the 
Kansas supreme court affirmed judgment 
in plaintiff's favor, on the theory that 
defendant’s violation of routing instruc- 
tions constituted such wrongful misap- 
propriation of the grain as to render de- 
fendant liable for any resulting loss. 
Said the court: 

“The defendant was not justified in 
shipping it in any other way and deliv- 
ering it at any other place, although the 
course taken and the delivery made may 
have seemed to it to have been more 
practicable than the one stipulated for 
in the contract of carraige.” (Bennett 
vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 164 Pac. 
1084.) 

* * 

A case before the Alabama supreme 
court dealt with the legal obligation of 
railway companies to obey routing in- 
structions given by a shipper, especially 
where an unauthorized rerouting by a 
carrier results in increased freight 
charges. (79 So. 139.) 

In this case it appeared that shipments 
were billed from a point in Mississippi 
to Louisville at a specified rate of 19c, 
which applied to a certain route, al- 
though that route was not specified, but 
that the shipment was deflected over an- 
other route involving a higher rate. It 
was recognized that there was a wrong 
in the rerouting of which the shipper 
could complain, but decided that the ter- 
minal carrier was not responsible for the 
diversion, which occurred on another line. 
The court said: 

“It is the carrier’s duty to observe the 
directions of the shipper as to the rout- 
ing, especially where a greater freight 
charge than the lawful charge agreed 
upon will be incurred if a different route 
is employed, unless intervening circum- 
stances justify the change. . . . Even 
where the carrier has an option to route 
the shipment, the exercise thereof must 
be reasonable in view of the circum- 
stances and the interest of the ship- 
per... 

“No reason whatever is here disclosed 
for the change, at Milan, Tenn., of the 
routing of these shipments, from the IIli- 
nois Central to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; if, indeed, that could have been 
validly effected without the consent of 
the shipper. The 19c through rate to 
Louisville had the sanction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was there- 
fore of a statutory effect, and neither 
shippers nor carriers could lawfully 
change it as the charge or basis of charge 
for transportation over that route, be- 
tween those points.” 

But, the shipments having been actual- 
ly deflected, it is held that the terminal 
carrier could not do other than collect 
the charges fixed by its tariffs for the 
actual routing, and that therefore this 
carrier was not liable to the shipper. It 
is left to be inferred from the opinion 
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that claim should have been made against 
the carrier which caused the deflection. 

The McCullough Grain Co. recovered 
judgment against the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co. for damages claimed to 
have resulted through loss of a milling- 
in-transit privilege concerning wheat 
shipped from Kansas points to Indiana, 
due to misrouting of the freight by 
the carrier. But the Kansas supreme 
court reversed the judgment on _ the 
ground that the milling privilege had not 
been properly reserved. 

The higher court held that, where a 
shipper of grain is required to submit to 
a reduction in the selling price because 
such privilege was lost through misrout- 
ing, he is entitled to recover the amount 
of his loss from the carrier at fault; but 
that damages for loss of the privilege 
cannot be recovered where the privilege 
was available only on reference to it be- 
ing noted on the shipping order and bill 
of lading, and no such notation was 
made. 

The railway company argued that 
whatever injury resulted from the loss 
of the milling-in-transit privilege fell up- 
on the consignee, and gave the shipper 
no right of action, but the supreme court 
said: 

“The plaintiff was entitled to receive 
the agreed purchase price upon the de- 
livery of the wheat in such manner as to 
give the purchaser the advantage of that 
privilege. Not having made delivery in 
this manner, he was compelled to submit 
to a corresponding reduction. He suf- 
fered a loss of the amount involved, 
through the failure of the defendant to 
perform its duty, and therefore had a 
right to look to it for compensation. 

“The carrier’s mistake reduced the sell- 
ing value of the property shipped. The 
case is not analogous to one where a de- 
mand for increased damages for the loss 
of goods is based upon a contract for 
their sale at a price above the market. 
In that situation the carrier’s liability 
could not be affected by a special con- 
tract of which it had no notice.” 

The supreme court found that, in view 
of the surrounding circumstances, the 
shipment might be held to have been so 
made to the mill as to have properly pre- 
served the milling-in-transit privilege, 
but it was decided that failure to note 
on the shipping order and the bill of lad- 
ing the words “for milling or malting 
purposes,” as required by carrier’s pub- 
lished tariffs, was fatal. On this point, 
the opinion says: 

“If (as we have concluded) the privi- 
lege of milling in transit was available 
only where the words had been 
noted upon the shipping order and bill of 
lading, the absence of such notation was 
of course destructive in the present case, 
for the carrier could allow no advantage 
to the shipper except in accordance with 
the published tariff, and the plaintiff 
therefore suffered no injury from the 
misrouting of his shipments.” (160 Pac. 
214.) 

The right of a shipper of corn to re- 
cover against an interstate carrier for loss 
of a milling-in-transit privilege through 
the carrier’s failure to deliver to a con- 
necting carrier according to the shipper’s 
routing was reaffirmed in a decision of 
the Oklahoma supreme court (Wm. Bon- 
dies & Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co., 166 Pac. 179). 

The court notes that, prior to an 
amendment of the interstate commerce 
act in 1910, a carrier was entitled to dic- 
tate what connecting line should be used 
in moving an interstate shipment, but that 
even then its agreement to deliver to a 
particular line bound it to observe the 
stipulated routing. The opinion said, in 
part: 

“It has been the uniform holding of the 
Intérstate Commerce Commission, where 

a carrier has negligently misrouted a ship- 
ment in interstate commerce by reason of 
which negligence the shipper or consignee 
is required to pay higher rates for trans- 
portation, or is deprived of a transit 
privilege for the loss of which damages 
result, to award reparation in all such 
cases.” ‘ 





RYE PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 
Production of rye in Germany is now 
forecast at 282,464,000 bus, compared 
with 206,049,000 in 1922 and 267,648,000 
in 1921, according to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR IN BRITAIN 


One of the largest British milling com- 
panies is carrying on a campaign of per- 
suasion to induce British bakers to aban- 
don the use of flour imported from Can- 
ada, in favor of straight Canadian flour 
made in British mills. Besides lower 
prices, it is offering the privilege of re- 
turnable sacks, buyers’ brands and cer- 
tain other favors, presumably not to be 
had with imported flour. It is also 
claimed that the home milled article will 
be of a quality superior to the Canadian. 

The effectiveness of such arguments 
remains to be seen. Canadian mills are 
not showing much alarm, though they 
realize that the total effect of the at- 
tack on their flour by British millers has 
been considerable. Their trade in the 
United Kingdom is not growing. They 
justly claim that in the competition for 
business in Great Britain or in any other 
part of the empire they ought not to be 
described as foreigners, and their prod- 
ucts put in the same category as those 
from late enemy countries. They have 
long enjoyed a certain small percentage 
of the flour trade of the British Isles, 
and their goods have made a place for 
themselves that is based on merit alone. 
If the British miller can drive them out 
by means of free and fair competition 
nothing more need be said, but there is 
at present a feeling in Canada that the 
argument is not being fairly conducted 
by the other side. 

In this connection we may well quote 
from an excellent little leaflet recently 
circulated among its British customers 
by the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd, This reads in part: 

“Bakers in the United Kingdom are 
well informed. For a generation they 
have used Canadian flour, manufactured 
in Canada, and their experience will gov- 
ern them in their selection of the flour 
they use. Canadian mills are proud of 
the trade they have built up in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. They have always been 
pleased to meet the demand, and have 
consistently supplied the buyers with 
high grade flour. 

“Canada’s export business in flour is 
permanent, not temporary. It is not fit- 
ful, but steady. Millers have learned to 
appreciate the fact that goods once in- 
troduced in the United Kingdom mar- 
ket must be kept going forward in a 
steady stream .at competitive prices, 
Canada’s mill brands are widely known. 
These brands have been in the United 
Kingdom market for a generation. They 
were never better known than they are 
today. Mill brands are a guaranty of 
quality and uniformity.” 

Selling argument presented in lan- 
guage like this is unexceptionable. No 
competitor can complain that it does him 
injustice or disparages his goods, and 
British millers who feel peevish over Ca- 
nadian competition may ponder the sell- 
ing force of so reasonable a statement, 
compared with some of the bosh that is 
being circulated on their behalf. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


The week ending Oct. 13 brought no 
recession in demand for Canadian spring 
wheat flour. Not since a full year ago 
has it been so good. The volume of or- 


ders now on millers’ books is equal to 
the best of previous years. All classes 
of buyers are operating, with the possible 
exception of the largest bakers, who have 


a little flour still to take on old con- 
tracts. These may book at any time, as 
the course of prices does not encourage 
hope of serious breaks. 

Domestic mixed car prices hold at the 
lower level established on Oct. 2. Quo- 
tations on Oct. 13: top patents $6.50 
bbl, seconds $6, first clears $5.80, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Soft winters made from Ontario wheat 
do not show any of their old-time activ- 
ity. The market is poorly supplied with 
wheat, which curtails the output of flour. 
Farmers are mostly holding what wheat 
they have for better prices, or feeding it 
in lieu of corn, which is relatively higher. 
Best brands of 90 per cent patent are 
obtainable at $4.55@4.65 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, or $4.40@4.50, bulk, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
maintain good volume, and mills are 
mostly sold to the end of the year or 
later. Continental Europe is the best 
buyer. British importers are also oper- 
ating, but they complain that present 
prices are higher than they can pay for 
any large quantities. Newfoundland, the 
British West Indies, South Africa and 
other smaller markets are all taking their 
quota, and even the United States is a 
fairly steady customer for small quanti- 


ties. Mills have advanced their prices - 


for November shipment 3d, December 9d 
and January Is. October is now quoted 
at 33s 6d per 280 lbs, December 34s 3d 
and January 34s 6d, in jute 140’s, sea- 
board loading in months named, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow. Prices 
to other countries vary with freights and 
exchange. Ontario soft winters are nomi- 
inally worth 32s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
cotton bags, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed holds firmly at former prices. 
Demand is heavy, and it is no trouble to 
sell output. United States buyers are 
getting the surplus at prices equal to 
those in domestic markets. Bran _ is 
quoted at $28 ton, shorts $30@31, mid- 
dlings $388 and feed flour $42, net cash 
terms, in mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 


The movement of western wheat to this 
side of the lakes is heavy. Eastern mills 
are buying freely. Today’s price (Oct. 
13) for No. 1 northern, on track, Bay 
ports, is $1.10 bu. Other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. Ontario winter wheat is 
easier at 95c@$1 bu for wagonloads of 
No. 2 red or white at mill doors; car lots, 
2@3c more. 

CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats is improving 
with cooler weather. Prices are steady. 
Rolled oats are selling at $6 per bbl of 
180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal 
at $6.60 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day terms. 
Car lots, 20¢ less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Mills are taking fair quantities of oats, 
and there is also some demand from them 
and from feeders for United States corn. 
The latter has advanced 14c bu since a 
week ago. No. 3 Canadian western oats 
are quoted at 49%c bu, track, Bay ports; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, at $1.19, 
United States funds, track, Bay ports; 
standard screenings at $22.50 ton, in jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Flour space to the United Kingdom 
for October-November is quoted at 20c 
per 100 lbs; Leith, Hull and Newcastle, 
20c; Dundee, 22c; Rotterdam and Ham- 


‘ 


burg, 20c; Copenhagen, 26c; Helsing- 
fors, 29c. 
NOTES 

Canadian exports of millfeed in the 
crop year ending August, last, were 117,- 
325 tons, as against 23,175 in the previous 
year. 

In the crop year ended August, last, 
Canada exported 38,313,600 Ibs rolled 
oats and oatmeal, against 50,801,300 in 
the previous year. 

One of the best markets for Canadian 
flour at present is Greece. Buyers there 
are paying the equivalent of 15c bbl over 
prices obtainable in the United Kingdom. 

J. Gillespie, Edmonton, one of the 
largest elevator owners in northern Al- 
berta, was in Toronto on Oct. 11 for the 
purpose of completing a business connec- 
tion here. 

The royal commission that is inquiring 
into to the grain trade of Canada is at 
present making investigation of the han- 
dling of Canadian grain at eastern Unit- 
ed States ports. 

Figures worked out by the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association show that, 
in August, Canadian mills did 34 per 
cent of the total exporting flour trade of 
this continent and United States mills 
66 per cent. In May, last, the percent- 
ages were about even. 

The University of Toronto has ar- 
ranged, in collaboration with the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, Ottawa, to 
hold a second extension course in export 
trade. The first of these was held last 
winter. The new course will open in 
January. It will include public speaking, 
as this is deemed a valuable accomplish- 
ment for business.men. Details will be 
announced later. 

The government of Canada is evident- 
ly unable to control the rates of freight 
for grain on the upper lakes, despite the 
power placed in its hands by the new 
legislation of the last Parliament. Cur- 
rent rates to corresponding Canadian 
ports are several cents above those to 
Buffalo, It is estimated that the loss to 
Canadian farmers arising out of these 
conditions will amount to some millions 
of dollars for the season. The lake 
freights act of last session gives the gov- 
ernment power to fix rates between Ca- 
nadian ports, but it has not so far at- 
tempted to do so. 


WINNIPEG 


While having no outstanding feature, 
the present volume of flour business 
passing in the western provinces is re- 
garded by millers as satisfactory. No 
heavy buying is reported, but domestic 
dealers are steadily filling their require- 
ments, and sales at all country points are 
normal. Export trade is active, and all 
of the large mills are sharing in this 
business. Considerable quantities of flour 
are still being shipped to the Orient. 
Prices remain at the reduced figure re- 
ported a week ago. New crop wheat ap- 
pears to be proving satisfactory, so far 
as milling quality is concerned, and no 
complaints are heard from millers on 
this score. There is now an abundance 
of wheat of the milling grades. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first clears 
at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Manito- 
ba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. 
Bakers ‘purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


At the reduced prices recorded Oct. 6, 
bran and shorts are finding a ready sale. 


The bulk of business continues to ema- 
nate from eastern Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, and so active is the demand 
from these markets that some of the 
large western mills are sold ahead. Quo- 
tations: at —— in Manitoba, Saskatchie- 
wan and Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts 
$23, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $25 and 
shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


There has been a firm undertone in this 
market throughout the week: ending (ict. 
13. In cash wheat the demand has bcen 
principally for Nos. 1 and 2 northern; 
other grades have been shown very lii‘le 
attention. Offerings of all grades hive 
been light. Western farmers appear to 
be holding their grain for higher prices. 
There has been only a limited voluie 
of new business for export account, «nd 
foreign buyers are awaiting lower prices 
before coming into the market. Trade in 
wheat for future delivery has also been 
limited. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 





-— Futures 

Cash Oct. Dec. 
Cee. BD sisessccas $1.00% $ .99% $ 98 
ee eee 97% 97% 94% 
Oct. 10 98% 98% 95% 
Gee, Sh << 99% 98 5% : ® 
Sy | Seen 99% 98% 95% 
a: er 985% 98% 91% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
fallen off a little during the week end- 
ing Oct. 13. Inspections averaged 1,960 
cars per day, compared with 2,047 in the 
previous week, and 2,108 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1922. 

OATMEAL 

With the advent of colder weather in 
the prairies, demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has shown more strength. There 
is no change in prices, Quotations: roiled 
oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.50; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats,—to the wholesale trade at Winni- 
peg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats have been in good demand, with 
prices holding steadily. Shippers have 
been good buyers of all grades of cash 
barley, and a fair trade has been passing. 
As has been the case for some time, only 
the lower grades of rye are receiving «ny 
attention. All No. 1 flaxseed offered is 
being eagerly bought by Canadian «nd 
United States crushing interests. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western o:ts, 
42%c bu; barley, 52%c; rye, 64c; flax- 
seed, $2.17%. 

NOTES 


Ross Hutchison, of the Lake of ‘he 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, is in 
Winnipeg, where he expects to remuin 
some months. 

D. A. Campbell, who has recently «s- 
sumed the duties of general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., \:as 
in Winnipeg recently. 

A notable feature of the inspections 
of wheat in western Canada is the high 
proportion of contract grades. M»re 
than 50 per cent of the wheat passing 
inspection is No. 1 northern, and 90 }er 
cent is No. 3 northern or better. 

Winnipeg railway officials stated re- 
cently that grain, which normally is easily 
cleaned, this year requires two and sonie- 
times three screenings and fannings, #14 
that dirty grain will be more likely to 
cause congestion in terminal elevators at 
the Head of the Lakes than lack of ton- 
nage. 

A meeting of the Manitoba wheat pool 
committee has been arranged to take 
place in Winnipeg, Oct. 17. The most 
important feature of this meeting will 
be the discussion of a contract which 
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October 17, 1923 


farmers of the province will be asked to 
sign for the marketing of their 1924 
wheat crop by the pool now being 
formed. 

The McNab-Young-Barclay Seed Co., 
Ltd., has been organized to engage in 
the wholesale seed business at Saskatoon, 
Sask., with a branch at Calgary, Alta. 
The president of the company is the Hon. 
A. P. McNab, minister of public works 
in the Saskatchewan government. J. B. 
Young is vice president, and T, Barclay 
secretary-treasurer. 

A recent article in the Lethbridge 
(Alta.) Herald drew attention to the 
fact that years ago Sir William Van 
Horne ventured the prediction that a 
time would come when Canada would 
produce a crop of 200,000,000'bus wheat, 
and that the price of wheat would reach 
$2 bu. He was ridiculed for his state- 
ments, but time has proved him right. 

A press dispatch states that, on Oct. 
11, robbers blew the safe in the office of 
the Saskatchewan Co-Operative Elevator 
Co. Tilney, Sask., and made their escape 
with $590 in cash. Tilney is 14 miles 
southeast of Moose Jaw. No one in the 
vicinity heard the explosion, the robbers 
having muffled the safe with grain bags 
to deaden the noise. The miscreants 
escaped on a railway handcar, which they 
had stolen at Moose Jaw. 


‘The western grain standards board, at 
its recent meeting in Winnipeg, set stand- 
ards for three special grades of western 
spring wheat to cover the variations 
from normal in this year’s crop. These 
are: No. 4 special, with minimum test 
of 55 lbs to the measured bu; No. 5 spe- 
cial, 58 Ibs; No. 6 special, 50 Ibs. These 
grades will be free from frosted and 


green berries, but will be low in yield 


of flour, as the grains are shrunken. 


\ large employment scheme is being 
carried out by the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board of Saskatchewan, and as a result 
of a recent canvass it is announced that 
the northern portion of the province has 
2,100 winter positions open for British 
harvesters. Such schemes as these will 
do much toward solving the problem of 
what to do with the large numbers of 
British farm workers in western Canada 
when the prairie harvesting operations 
are over, 

It is announced that satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been completed by the 
Alberta wheat pool directors with bank- 
ing, elevator and grain exchange inter- 
ests, and that the pool will start opera- 
tions soon. The negotiations included the 
securing of elevator capacity, the financ- 
ing of pool operations by the banks, and 
the organization of an exporting com- 
pany or selling agency. D. L. Smith, 
formerly manager of the Grain Growers’ 
Export Co., has undertaken to organize 
the exporting branch of the new pool. 

The Grain Trade News, Winnipeg, in- 
stalled a complete and very high power 
radio receiving set on the trading floor 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in or- 
der that members and their friends 
might hear, by wireless, the address giv- 
en in the city on Oct. 13 by the Right 
Hon. David Lloyd-George. This innova- 
tion has been much appreciated by the 
trade, owing to the fact that many thou- 
sands of Winnipeg people failed to gain 
admission to the hall at which the ex- 
premier of Great Britain was speaking. 


Owing to the longshoremens’ strike at 
the Pacific Coast a temporary suspen- 
sion of shipments of grain from the 
prairie provinces to Vancouver, over the 
Canadian Pacific lines, has been an- 
nounced. Officials state that the restric- 
tions will be enforced until it is estab- 
lished that loadings can be made freely 
from elevators to steamers. As soon as 
it is clear that inbound shipments can 
be taken care of without danger of con- 
gestion, they will be resumed. No em- 
dy has been placed on other Canadian 
ines, 

_W. P. Fraser, dominion plant patholo- 
gist, recently stated that crown rust on 
oats is spreading in the prairie provinces. 
The rust seeds, he said, are spread to 
the oats from the common buckthorn, in 
the same manner’ in which the common 
barberry bush spreads rust among the 
wheat fields. While crown rust in oats 
has not caused such costly damage or 
attracted so much attention as rust on 
Wheat, it is said to be spreading from 
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year to year, and western farmers are 
being urged to destroy buckthorn hedges, 
and adopt every possible means of check- 
ing this menace. 

Speaking of the recent decision of the 
board of railway commissioners to order 
a reduction of 10 per cent in the rates 
on grain from the prairie provinces to 
the Pacific Coast, W. J. Jackman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Alberta wheat 
pool, said: “It is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but is not all we are entitled to, 
and not all that conditions justify.” 
John Ward, secretary of the Canadian 
council of agriculture, expressed the 
opinion that the cut in western grain 
rates was too small. However, the re- 
duction will be appreciated in Alberta, 
as it is generally conceded that Pacific 
Coast points are the logical outlets for 
Alberta grain. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Fairly brisk export trade is reported 
on the Montreal market, with some ship- 
pers only able to quote for November and 
December loading. Trade with Europe 
is reported particularly good, and South 
Africa is also quite satisfactory. In the 
home market, price cutting is reported 
in a few cases. Prices remain unchanged, 
spring wheat first patents selling at $6.50 
bbl, seconds at $6 and bakers at $5.80, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is in good demand, 
and supply not plentiful. Prices are un- 
changed, car lots selling at $5@5.10 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.50@5.60, ex-store; winter wheat pat- 
ents, $5.75@5.85, new cottons. 

Fair business is being done in all lines 
of millfeed, and prices are steady, bran 
selling in car lots at $28.25 ton, shorts at 
$31.25, and middlings at $38.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 
Small lots of moullie are selling at $42@ 
44 ton, with bags, delivered. 

Rolled oats are selling steadily at 
$3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered. Demand 
is fair for white corn flour at $5.90@6 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

A, E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour sales in British Colum- 
bia are daily increasing in volume. Bak- 
ers are ordering supplies for several 
months in advance, and retailers and 
feed merchants are also providing for 
future requirements, feeling that the 
market is near the season’s low point. 
Prices remain firm at $6.50 bbl, jute 98's. 

Demand from the Orient is very light. 
Large purchases made early in the sea- 
son for shipment to Shanghai and Hong- 
kong are now going forward, and are 
engaging the attention of the importers 
in those markets, where financial condi- 
tions are, at the moment, none too good. 
The Japanese government has, since the 
earthquake, removed the import duty on 
wheat, and this has suppressed any pos- 
sibility of new flour business with Jap- 
anese buyers, as the duty on flour has 
not been disturbed. 

There has been a steady demand for 
Canadian flour from European buyers, 
but a recent strengthening in ocean 
freight rates has placed local values out 
of line with bids from the United King- 
dom. 

WHEAT 


October shipment, basis No. 1 northern 
wheat, is quoted at 1@1%c over Winni- 
peg October. There is an excellent de- 
mand for No. 1 and No. 2 northern, but 
lower grades are a drug on the market. 
November shipment wheat is quoted at 
lc over Winnipeg November, and Decem- 
ber shipment at 2c over Winnipeg De- 
cember. 

Owing to the longshoremen’s strike, 
which has partially tied up this port, the 
railways have placed an embargo on 
Vancouver shipments of wheat. The 
strike only temporarily delayed the load- 
ing of wheat, and this work is now pro- 
ceeding as usual, the harbor commission- 
ers employing nonunion labor. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Jap- 
anese government has placed wheat on 
the free list, demand shows no improve- 
ment. Large purchases made during 


the late summer months are now arriv- 
ing in Japan, and the reduced facilities 
there will not permit of any more at 
present. . 


During early October, large sales of 
wheat were made to European markets, 
but advancing ocean freights have caused 
a temporary suspension of business. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeeds continues great- 
er than the supply, and prices are hold- 
ing firm at $28 ton for bran and $30 
for shorts. Although all western mills 
are working on export orders and mill- 
feeds should be plentiful, local stocks 
were allowed to run so low that all offer- 
ings are quickly absorbed at list prices. 


CORN 


No. 2 yellow corn for October ship- 
ment is quoted at $45@46 ton, Vancouv- 
er; December shipment $35@35.50. Deal- 
ers are not buying any more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, and the existing high 
prices have reduced consumption to a 
considerable extent. Manchurian corn, 
December arrival at Vancouver, is quot- 
ed at $30@31, c.i.f., Vancouver, and deal- 
ers are buying this in preference to 
American. 

H. M. Cameron. 





CHILE 


Sant1aco, Cuite, Sept. 138.—The flour 
market here is very dull, with flour at 22 
pesos per 46 kilos (approximately $5.50 
per bbl), and wheat at 30 pesos per 100 
kilos ($1.05 per bu). 

Farmers are optimistic concerning 
their sowings to date. The crop of flor- 
ence wheat in the northern part of Chile 
is harvested about the middle of Decem- 
ber, and other classes follow on up to 
February. The spring rains have not 
been too heavy, but have come often, and 
to this circumstance is attributable the 
generally good crop condition. Last year 
the sprouted seed was washed away in 
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many parts of the country, owing to 
heavy rainfall, ; 

Two thousand sacks of Chilean wheat 
were exported last week to Callao, Peru. 
This movement may have a tendency to 
stiffen the price of wheat in Chile. It 
is estimated that stocks of wheat and 
flour in the country are sufficient for do- 
mestic needs until the end of March; in 
other words, until three months after the 
beginning of the next harvest. 

The nitrate market is showing signs 
of activity. This trade has a marked 
effect on the flour market when there is 
a favorable exchange. The reasons are 
that if the Chilean peso has more or less 
its proper value in relation to the Ameri- 
can dollar or Argentine peso, and the 
steamship companies have freight for 
nitrate to these countries, they can offer 
low rates for the conveyance of flour to 
the nitrate ports when they can come to 
these points for cargo. Also, the im- 
porter must bear in mind that nitrate is 
the backbone of Chilean finance, and if 
the market is active the value of the peso 
increases. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN FOR NORWAY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Negotiations for 
an exchange of Russian grains for Nor- 
wegian fish are reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as being carried on 
at Christiania between a Russian trade 
delegation and the Norwegian commerce 
department. Four thousand tons of Nor- 
wegian herring will be exchanged for 
grain, and 150,000 tons of fish are now 
being shipped to Russia. A contract 
has been made by the Norwegian food 
administrator for 10,000 tons of Rus- 
sian grains, which follows an order for 
5,000 tons now being delivered, 


Cuartes C. Harr. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
January 1,025 632 704 388 996 
February .. 779 665 623 236 450 
March ..... 1,221 987 821 236 607 
ere 832 512 535 148 609 
BE tb a6s ome 645 617 518 102 975 
SUD ccvwes 905 765 535 666 978 
SOP coveves 775 486 465 433 1,195 
August .... 657 591 454 288 1,171 
September.. 456 697 361 310 463 
October .... ote 855 659 570 591 


1,214 856 744 785 
1,463 748 608 1,237 


November. . 
December .. 











Totals. 9,485 7,279 





. 4,729 10,057 10,070 
Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
868 545 719 393 426 390 285 
992 440 918 417 290 409 334 

1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 

1,140 538 367 172 205 304 272 
753 648 642 472 310 340 377 

1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 521 503 

1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 

















8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 


9,664 


10,827 


7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 





Western Canada—Crop Year Lake Shipments 


Shipments of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur by crop years ended Aug. 31, 
according to nationality of vessels, as reported by the Board of Grain Commissioners for 



































Canada: 
Screen- 
Cargoes Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
1913-14— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
788 Canadian vessels. 64,121,076 25,276,164 5,942,638 2,218,179 ...... 26,076,624 16,855 
350 U. S. vessels ..... 62,106,746 14,351,323 4,031,186 9,927,068 ...... = secvee 48,942 
1,138 ‘ cargoes....126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 pai 26,076,624 "65,797 
1914-15— 
617 Canadian vessels. 58,732,476 15,505,597 1,837,021 1,448,747  ...... 7,292,247 14,321 
95 U. S. vessels .... 18,813,926 1,130,202 GOUeee. GUGUELOUT, cevece  ohewes 17,247 
712 cargoes ..... 77,546,403 13,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
1,019 Can. vessels ...109,516,553 42,622,650 5,852,179 1,033,999 ...... 12,458,833 6,992 
830 U. S. vessels ..147,613,134 17,171,859 3,102,635 3,650,649 ...... = csecee 67,233 
1,849 cargoes . +. -257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 ...... 12,458,833 74,225 
1916-17— 
683 Canadian vessels. 76,749,071 32,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326  ...... 11,167,307 5,007 
451 U. S. vessels..... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 ...... 9,967,119 20,256 
1,134 cargoes ....138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095  ...... 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
390 Canadian vessels. 47,029,045 9,420,105 4,352,101 1,009,518 ...... 4,761,654 18,046 
270 U. S. vessels..... 52,700,813 8,422,003 676,867 2,322,023 CB.GBGG kc wceen 27,300 
660 cargoes ..... 99,729,858 17,842,109 5,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 45,345 
1918-19— 
457 Canadian vessels. 67,808,062 6,266,933 8,268,763 908,524 440,211 16,171,288 9,749 
102 U. S. vessels..... 22,551,720 315,972 833,313 525,653 SGGCR .. cveese 18,179 
559 cargoes ..... 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1919-20— 
495 Canadian vessels. 80,158,685 13,114;928 6,067,742 313,614 1,068,677 13,148,411 8,957 
33 U. S. vessels..... 645,275 3,280,204 602,578 419,446 ass. cnehes 17,610 
528 cargoes ..... 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,567 
1920-21— 
521 Canadian vessels. 69,449,251 34,784,015 7,758,152 1,647,715 1,094,020 27,503,427 18,004 
275 U. S. vessels..... 53,610,326 3,385,886 2,119,586 1,960,642 1,001,292 3,413,023 33,107 
796 cargoes ..... 123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,357 2,095,312 30,916,450 61,111 
1921-22— ; 
616 Canadian vessels. 88,170,049 26,529,462 8,813,508 1,630,735 933,580 81,633,910 16,561 
334 U. S. vessels..... 87,405,437 56,911,470 2,251,429 1,755,313 2,269,053 90,007,757 17,270 
950 cargoes ..... 175,575,486 32,440,932 11,064,937 3,386,048 3,202,633 171,641,667 33,821 
1922-23— 
729 Canadian vessels.112,402,455 15,121,718 9,179,659 736,747 3,754,745 60,647,781 659,220 
528 U. S. vessels..... 116,774,465 4,277,169 4,501,748 1,340,777 5,711,973 164,991,694 37,439 
1,327 cargoes ...229,176,920 19,398,887 13,681,407 2,077,524 9,466,718 215,639,475 96,659 
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A SOUND POLICY 


That a spirit of conservatism can be 
carried to an extremity is an indisput- 
able fact. American industry and busi- 
ness have reached their present stage of 
development in a comparatively short 
time through aggressiveness and the abil- 
ity, or nerve, to act promptiy and fear- 
lessly whenever action is necessary; but 
despite the many successes which have 
been established through the aggressive 
attitude of American business, a certain 
amount of conservatism, a hesitancy to 
“follow the crowd” blindly, without con- 
sideration as to where the “crowd” 
is going, can at times be as great an 
asset as the more urgent spirit of ad- 
vancement. 

It is to this latter characteristic that 
many of the mills in the soft wheat sec- 
tion of the Mississippi valley owe their 
present sound condition. Throughout 
the war, and during the period of un- 
certain prosperity immediately following, 
when the tendency in all industries— 
and milling certainly provided no excep- 
tion—was to increase capacity as much 
as possible, the mills of this territory 
refrained from joining the headlong pro- 
cession for greater capacity, despite the 
fact that in so doing they undoubtedly 
lost a large volume of business tempo- 
rarily. But the wisdom of their action 
is well known today, and now, when re- 
organizations, and even failures, are 
heard of all too frequently, there is yet 
to be a single failure of any moment in 
this territory. 

Nor is this the only way in which the 
tendency to consider before following 
all the numerous practices that are intro- 
duced in the milling industry is working 
to the advantage of the mills of this 
territory. Of course, there are excep- 
tions in this case as there are in all 
cases, but the mills which have been in 
business year after year, serving the 
same customers from one crop year to 
the next, slowly but surely adding to this 
list, are for the most part holding aloof 
from the practice of getting whatever 
they can from the buyer, and then mill- 
ing their flour to suit the price. 

The leading mills of this territory have 
built their success upon the quality of 
their flour, and they are reiuctant to de- 
part from a policy which has stood the 
test of time. Some mills inevitably have 
fallen in with that undesirable class of 
trade which thinks of nothing but orders, 
and can conceive of obtaining orders only 
by means f cut prices, ridiculous terms 
of sale and the many other practices 
which tend to lessen the confidence of the 
buyer in the seller, but, fortunately, such 
mills are in the minority. 

So while a spirit of aggressiveness is 
to be commended most highly, and it is 
not lacking by the leading mills of this 
territory, nevertheless the sound business 
principle of knowing why before acting 
is serving a very useful purpose just at 
present. 


MILLING REVIEW 


The uncertain action of the wheat mar- 
ket is having a very noticeable effect 
upon flour buying, which is confined al- 
most exclusively to those who are forced 
to replenish depleted stocks. As pur- 
chases during the earlier part of the 
crop year were fairly heavy, this class 
of trade is comparatively small, with the 
result that few mills are selling the out- 
put of their plants. 

Shipping instructions on orders pre- 





viously booked have been coming in very 
well, but the end of this is in sight for 
many mills. As soon as these bookings 
are exhausted new buying will have to 
begin, a fact which is all too frequently 
lost sight of by the mills in their unbro- 
ken pessimistic attitude. 

Many buyers have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to take care of their 
requirements even as far in advance as 
the beginning of the new crop year and, 
consequently, are removed from the mar- 
ket as potential purchasers for some 
months to come, but for this unhappy 
situation the mills have no one to blame 
but themselves. 

Local bakers are in the market only to 
a limited extent, and this will probably 
continue to be the case until Jan. 1, as 
the majority of them have booked their 
requirements until that time. What is 
true of St. Louis bakers also applies to 
shops located in the interior. At the 
present price level which, fortunately, is 
being held fairly firm, they are not in- 
clined to buy for their requirements 
later on. 

The jobbing trade in the South is pro- 
viding a reasonable outlet for the prod- 
ucts of the soft wheat mills of this ter- 
ritory and, as far as can be learned, they 
did not buy as far ahead as did certain 
other branches. Mills now doubt if trade 
in that territory will be as brisk through- 
out the year as had been hoped for, due 
to the partial failure of the cotton crop 
in many localities, which has its effect 
upon general business conditions. 

No new developments of importance 
have occurred in the export trade. Ex- 
porters with long-established customers 
on the Continent and in the United King- 
dom, as well as in Latin American coun- 
tries, continue to serve them, but the 
quantity of flour purchased is compara- 
tively small and the volume of such busi- 
ness, as a whole, is not what it should be. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.40@6.75 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $6@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.30; hard winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $4.75@5.10, first clear $4.25 
@A.50; soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.75, straight $4.65@5, first clear $4.10@ 
4.40. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oet, Dobe ai oc citi vvecaasigs 48,600 96 
Previous week .........6+. 46,600 92 
BOOP GOO 0 s.0d sec ccvcecsarcs 23,300 46 
TWO PONT OOO icecnas eves 27,300 54 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sa) Sere rrere reer tke 54,40 70 
Previous week ...........-. 50,600 65 
ZOBP GRO ocsceisvccsscucve 45,600 59 
Two YOATH GHO ociceccceses 35,800 46 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed remains strong, 
and from present indications buyers in 
the East and Southeast will continue to 
take a large part of the offerings in 
local markets. Available supplies are 
limited, as the mills have not accumulat- 
ed a surplus, and offerings are taken up 
almost as promptly as they are made. 
The mixed car trade is still active, and 
this in itself takes a good part of the 
feed output of the mills in this territory. 
Hard winter brani is quoted at $30@31 
ton, soft winter bran $31@31.50, and 
gray shorts $34@34.50. 

WHEAT 

Good soft winter wheat was in fair 
request at fairly steady prices, but or- 
dinary wheat of flinty character was 
slow of sale and market rather weak. 
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There was a fair local milling demand 
for soft wheat. Demand for hard wheat 
was rather narrow, but local mills cleaned 
up most of the hard and mixed wheats 
offered. Receipts, 507 cars, against 359 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
1 red $1.20@1.21, No. 2 red $1.17@1.20, 
No. 3 red $1.15@1.17; No. 2 hard, $1.10 
@1.11. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Prices for corn advanced steadily, clos- 
ing considerably higher. Demand, while 
not urgent, was nevertheless of fairly 
good proportions, but offerings, especial- 
ly when prices reached their peak, were 
much heavier. The oats market was af- 
fected principally by the action of wheat 
and corn. 

Receipts of corn, 180 cars, against 316 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn $1.10, No. 3 corn $1.09; No. 2 yellow 
$1.10@1.11, No. 3 yellow $1.10; No. 2 
white $1.12, No. 3 white $1.10. Oats re- 
ceipts, 226 cars, against 322. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 45@46c; No. 3 oats, 45c; 
No. 4 oats, 44c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.65@2.75; cream meal, $2.70@2.80; 
grits and hominy, $2.80@2.90. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.05@4.15, standard white pat- 
ent $4@4.05, medium white $3.95@4, 
straight $3.90@3.95, fancy dark $3.90, 
low grade $3.80@3.85, rye meal $3.70@ 
3.75. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 132,380 94,450 147,140 157,245 
Wheat, bus.. 758,400 766,800 403,060 653,840 
Corn, bus.... 291,265 548,600 249,030 502,065 
Oats, bus.... 686,000 548,000 638,010 420,115 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 19,800 8,820 3,930 
Barley, bus.. 33,600 16,000 5,680 10,590 


INCREASED RATE SCHEDULES WITHDRAWN 


After traffic managers of the various 
main line railroads of Missouri had con- 
sumed considerable time in explaining 
to the Missouri State Public Service 
Commission their several applications 
filed last May for increases in about 1,200 
freight rates, all the railroads, except 
the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
Chicago & Alton, withdrew their sched- 
ules, which had been under suspense by 
order of the commission from the time 
they were filed. C. B. Bee, railroad rate 
expert of the commission, estimated that 
to put the increased schedule into effect 
would add from $85,000 to $100,000 a 
month to the cost of the shippers of the 
state. 


MANY ATTEND CLAIM CONFERENCE 


Over 200 representatives, from Pueblo 
to New York City and from Chicago to 
the Gulf, attended a recent territorial 
claim prevention congress in St. Louis. 
The purpose of the congress was to dis- 
cuss a programme for minimizing loss 
and damage to freight, which cost the 
railroads $119,000,000 in 1920, but which 
has been reduced, through a two-year 
campaign, to $50,000,000 in 1922. The 
claim conference is composed of freight 
claim agents, claim prevention officers 
and police officers of all the railroads in 
the Middle West. The conference meets 
quarterly, usually in St. Louis. 


OPENS EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
The King’s Food Products Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, manufacturer of canned 
and dehydrated food products for use 
in the baking industry as well as in other 
lines, has opened an office in the Plant- 
ers’ Building, St. Louis, which will have 
charge of the company’s sales east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Joseph Saunders, 
who formerly represented the company 
in the East, will have charge of the 
office. Courtney C. Cook, treasurer of 
the company, spent several days here 
recently arranging for its opening. 


FLOUR TO ORIENTAL MARKETS 
According to reports received in St. 
Louis lately, rumors are reaching the 
mills on the Pacific Coast of consider- 
able quantities of flour being shipped to 
the oriental markets, particularly Chi- 
nese and Japanese ports, from mills in 
the soft wheat territory of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and at comparatively cheap 
prices. 
As far as can be ascertained, some 
flour has been shipped to the oriental 
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markets from St. Louis territory, but not 
in particularly large volume, nor is the 
price obtained for this flour known. The 
rate on flour on United States Shipping 
Board boats from the Gulf ports, these 
being the ports from which this flour is 
shipped, is $8 per long ton, prepaid. In- 
cidentally, the mills of this territory can 
avail themselves of the federal barge line 
and ship their flour, by so doing, to the 
Gulf 20 per cent lower than the ruil 
rate, which is an item of consideration 
in figuring the ultimate cost of the flour 
delivered to the buyer. 

The quality of wheat in the St. Louis 
territory this year is excellent, which is 
another factor of consideration in any 
potential competition that the mills of 
this territory may offer in the oriental 
markets. 


NOTES 


J. C. Reid, of the Corno Mills, Fast 
St. Louis, Ill, is out of the city on busi- 
ness. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Pl.nt 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is on a hunting 
trip. 

The new feed and corn units of the 
Black and White Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill., are now in operation. 

C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., represe: ta- 
tive of the Commander Mill Co., Mitne- 
apolis, was in St. Louis recently on his 
way home from a trip through the South, 

Corn grading No. 2 white sold at $!.16 
bu on the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, during the current week, while on 
the same day No. 2 hard wheat was 
bringing $1.12@1.13. 

The Federal Land Bank of ‘St. Louis 
is now located in its new building across 
the street from the Merchants’ Exchaige. 
This is the fourth building the bank has 
occupied since its inception. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector for 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, spent 
a day in St. Louis recently on his way 
home from attending the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

The fall meeting of the Southeastern 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Charleston, Mo., Oct. 18. The 
meeting will largely be devoted to a yen- 
eral discussion of the problems confront- 
ing the bakers of that particular terri- 
tory. 

C. B. Bee, chief rate expert of the 
Missouri State Public Service Commis- 
sion, has resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Oklahoma Public Service 
Commission. Mr. Bee has been with the 
Missouri commission since shortly after 
its organization in 1913, coming iere 
from the Oklahoma body. 

The special committee of the United 
States Senate which has been name to 
hold hearings on the McCormick bill to 
improve the Mississippi and Illinois riv- 
ers will arrive in St. Louis Oct. 21, and 
will hold hearings here the next «ay. 
The members of the committee are Sena- 
tor McCormick, chairman; senators Mc- 
Kellar, Brookhart, Reed and Brouss:rd. 

The market value of Missouri’s cotton 
crop this year will amount to approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 on a yield of 19.000 
bales, according to a late report on the 
condition of the crop. While the a«re- 
age is nearly double that of last year, 
the production will be only about one 
third greater than in 1923, although the 
condition of the crop in Missouri is 1 uch 
better than for the country as a w/vole. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Both domestic and foreign demand for 
flour is described as fair, but trad. in 
the tropics has declined. Exports in the 
week ending Oct. 6, however, were de- 
clared to Ee abnormally large, while 
present shipments are nearer normal for 
this “season. Steamship men_ rejort 
enough longshoremen at work to hi:idle 
shipments, and vessels are bein loaded, 
discharged and cleared almost daily. | 

Millers’ prices to dealers here, !)‘5/5 
98-Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orle«ns: 
short patent flour, Illinois $7.90, sping 
$7.05, Kansas $5.85, Oklahoma $5.75; 9 
per cent, Illinois $7.15, spring $6.85, Kan- 
sas $5.65, Oklahoma $5.55; 100 per cent, 
Illinois $6.80, spring $6.65, Kansas $9.45, 
Oklahoma $5.35; cut, Illinois $6.10, sp"ng 
$6.30, Kansas $5.25, Oklahoma $4.80; 
first clear, Illinois $5.15, Kansas $4.70, 
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Oklahoma $4.80; second clear, Illinois 
$4.20, Kansas $4; No. 2 semolina, $6.90; 
durum patent, $6.10; No. 3 semolina, 
$6.65. 

Dealers’ quotations: wheat bran, $1.85 
@1.90 per 100 lbs, sacked; corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.12 bu, white $1.12; oats, No. 2 
white 56c, No. 3 white 55c; hay, per ton, 
No. 1 $80, No. 2 $28, No. 3 $26. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, dealers’ 
quotations: cream meal, $2.55; grits, fine 
and coarse, $2.60; corn flour, $2.50. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
2 cars; corn 39, local 27; oats 16, local 
15; barley 5, local; rye 1, local. 

Elevator stocks: wheat, 613,000 bus; 
corn, 32,000; rye, 75,000. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Officials in the office of S. P. Fears, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster 
for the New Orleans Board of Trade, re- 
port 260,000 bus wheat being loaded on 
ships. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service fed- 
eral barge line is unloading four barges 
of grain. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
steamship operator, agent for the Hol- 
land-America Line, is loading two ships, 
the Bruges and the De LaSalle, with 
about 2,000 tons of flour for French At- 
lantie ports. 

The United Fruit Co. reports shipment 
of 11,421 bags flour to the West Indies, 
Central and South America the week of 
Oct. 7-18, compared with 20,866 the 
previous week. The amounts and desti- 
nations follow: Santiago, 640 bags; King- 
ston, 3,180; Colon, 501; Guayaquil, 750; 
Punta Arenas, 325; Havana, 2,200; Tela, 
456; Truxillo, 115; Guatemala City, 1,554; 
Bocas Del Toro, 400; Limon, 1,300, 


NOTES 


J, S. Waterman & Co. report increased 
* flour business in the tropics. 

The second annual rice carnival will 
be held at Lake Charles, La., Nov. 15. 

Edwin Joubert, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is visiting in New 
Orleans trade territory. 

H. W. King and N. C. Alford, of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
were recent visitors in New Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman, head of the flour con- 
cern of that name, has returned from an 
a trade trip through the Middle 

Jest. 

Jules A. Stelly, a baker of Alexandria, 
La., is reported to have filed a voluntary 
bankruptcy petition. His liabilities were 
listed at $18,390, and assets at $17,667. 

The Charles A, Cormier Rice Milling 
Co., New Orleans, has established an 
office in Crowley, La., with W. E. Pat- 
terson and Harry W. Cormier in charge. 

H. D. Hamilton, of Charles R, Mat- 
thews & Co., has returned from a trip 
through Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia. He visited some 
of the more important centers in those 
states, travelling by automobile, and was 
absent about two months. 

New Orleans has a new wholesale 
produce house. A. J. Cassanova, for 24 
years assistant superintendent of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., and 
Arthur Schmidt, for many years con- 
nected with L. Frank & Co., have or- 
ganized as A, Schmidt & Co. 

A city ordinance which has been on 
the books for about five years, but which 
is declared to have been violated of late, 
is being enforced. This refers to closing 

akeries on Sunday. Enforcement has 
been brought about through the New Or- 
leans Master Bakers’ Association. Sev- 
eral bakers have been arrested and fined. 
It is believed the agitation will insure a 
day of rest for all bakers. 

The quarterly report of the Louisiana 
state bank examiner shows the 231 state 
banks have increased their cash resources 
$3,000,000 since the last quarterly report, 
and show a gain of more than $12,000,000 
since September, 1922. The resources 
of all these banks are placed at $350,- 
256,827, compared with $321,662,970 in 
September, 1922. The national bank re- 
port shows Louisiana ranks seventeenth 
in resources. 


New Orleans shipping is to be pro- 
tected from fire “ wae has been y 
scribed as the largest fire tug ever built. 
It is nearing completion at the Johnson 
Tron Works, New Orleans, and is ex- 
pected to be in service by Nov. 1. The 
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tug is 128 feet long and has a draft of 
15 feet. It is capable of throwing a 
stream of water 300 feet in an are 150 
feet high, and recent tests disclosed it 
has a pumping capacity of 12,000 gal- 
lons a minute. It was designed by H. 
E. Connell, naval architect, of Phila- 
delphia, and the local ship builder was 
awarded the contract by the New Or- 
leans dock board in an open competition 
in which virtually every ship building 
center in America participated. 
R. A. SuLiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


In the local flour market steadiness 
prevails, but the trade is not buying 
much from mills. The latter are gen- 
erally very firm in their prices, and sev- 
eral of the leading ones supplying this 
market have elevated them again during 
the week ending Oct. 13. The repre- 
sentative of one group says that his mills 
are about 14,000 bbls behind in filling 
orders, but there is little complaint at 
inability to get shipments made promptly. 

Jobbers are giving shipping instruc- 
tions, but there is not much disposition 
at the moment to do any fresh buying. 
Sentiment as to prices is not very de- 
cisive, it seems, although the firm atti- 
tude on the part of mills rather encour- 
ages the bull side. This territory is 
facing a short cotton yield, and this in- 
creases the disposition to buy commodi- 
ties only as needed. At current prices 
there is fairly good movement to the 
consumer. Some report that preference 
is still being shown for the better grades, 
but one large distributor who makes a 
specialty of medium grades says that a 
very satisfactory movement of his brands 
was had to the Southeast during the past 
month. The high price of corn meal, 
almost equal to low grade flour, is react- 
ing to some extent in favor of the latter 
with some branches of the trade. 

Quotations for the best grades of soft 
winter short patents range from a little 
below $7 bbl to as high as $7.65, basis 
98-lb cottons, although most of the mills 
seem to have their ideas around $7@ 
7.25. It is expected that buying will 
soon improve, as the contracts held are 
generally for moderate amounts and will 
not last much longer. 

Best grade of corn meal is offered at 
$5.25 by the leading mills, although some 
has been sold during the week at a 
shade less. Jobbers are selling meal at 
less than replacement cost, because of 
purchases some time ago. 

Millfeeds are firm and higher, with 
continued small business, as buyers are 
not willing to meet the asked prices. 
Wheat bran is being offered at $33@ 
33.50 ton to come in, but some spot 
business was put through during the 
week at $32. Gray shorts are quotable 
at $36@36.50, although some few offers 
were made at a lower figure. Standard 
middlings are likewise firm, but demand 
is very limited for all these items. 





HEAVY RAINFALL IN DENMARK 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Continued rain 
and storms have had a most unfavorable 
effect on the Danish grain harvest, ac- 
cording to word received from Copen- 
hagen. Reports differ greatly, however, 
some saying the outlook is very bad, 
while others report that the damage to 
the grain is not serious, provided good 
wenlan is experienced from now on. Of- 
ficial statistics for September, compared 
with earlier forecasts, show some de- 
creases. 

At the date of the report, Sept. 12, 
the wheat had been cut in only a few 
places, and a great deal of it had been 
flattened out a the heavy rains. On 
account of the wet soil it has been im- 
possible to use harvesting machines in 
the fields, and the harvest has proceeded 
slowly. The quality of the rye is report- 
ed somewhat under medium. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





JAPAN BUYS CALIFORNIA RICE 

A news dispatch from San Francisco 
states that practically the entire Cali- 
fornia rice surplus has been purchased 
by Japan, the amount contracted for to 
date being 11,200,000 lbs. The California 
Rice Growers’ Association has announced 
that the price would not be increased, 
despite the unprecedented demand; this 
in the face of overtures from many bro- 
kers who wished to take advantage of the 
possibilities for profit. 
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REMARKABLE RESULTS 


Recently there appeared in these col- 
umns, from the pen of a rather obscure 
chronicler of trade events, an editorial 
under the title, “Keep Your Eye on the 
Ball,” which contained some good ad- 
vice. Good advice, however, seems to 
be the one thing the world’s supply of 
which is never reduced, principally be- 
cause seldom, if ever, is any of it taken. 

To have it accepted always brings 
gladness to the heart of those who offer 
advice, but few advisers can ever hope 
to be taken so literally as in the case 
in point; many people, indeed, seem al- 
most to have given up business in order 
to follow the suggestion contained in the 
editorial in question. 

Those who could not secure seats in- 
side the stadium indirectly followed the 
ball during a week or more by watching 
ticker or blackboard, and knew about as 
soon as those inside whether the pellet 
had been slammed into the left ‘field 
bleachers by the home run king or had 
been missed three times by some other 
less accurate artist with the hickory or 
ash club. 

For 60,000 people who went in, about 
600,000 stayed out, but among the for- 
mer were some millers who found a 
pressing need for conferring with their 
eastern representatives: those in the al- 
lied trades seemed similarly affected. 

Everybody was keeping his eye on the 
ball, 


FLOUR MARKET 


Sales in the local flour market for the 
week ending Oct. 13 were rather spotted. 
The break in the wheat market under- 
mined confidence in flour values, and 
there has been a resultant falling off in 
demand. There were, however, a few 
good sales that helped the market. As a 
whole, local brokers reported an excel- 
lent month for September, with October 
also starting off well. Stocks on spot 
and in bakers’ hands were not large, so 
occasional purchases must be made, and 
these orders, coming in from day to day, 
made a fairly good showing. It will take 
a continuously steady volume of sales to 
make the year 1923 up to the average, in 
view of the lean months early in the 
season, but it seems that the market is 
really on a normal basis again and there 
is no reason why it should not so con- 
tinue. 

Prices, as a whole, were firm. The 
range, however, was exceedingly wide. 
Sales of spring wheat standard patents 
came to light as low as $6@6.15 bbl, 
while most quotations from good mills 
ranged $6.25@6.40, with many holding 
firm at 10@l5c more. Lots of good 
clears were sold at $5.80, though some 
were as low as $5.50. The lower quota- 
tions probably resulted from the mills’ 
needing business though as a general 
thing the rise in wheat prices was not 
closely followed, partly because of the 
strength in millfeed. 

Buyers here who have been awaiting 
lower prices were not at all reassured 
by the higher quotations, and seemed a 
little afraid they had let the market get 
away from them. 

The export market was quiet, foreign 
buyers not following the increases in 
price. Canadian flours were strong, as 
the mills were well sold up for October 
and November shipment. Clearances 


were good to Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean, due to sales in September. 
General quotations: spring fancy pat- 


ent $6.75@7.15, standard patents $6.25 
@6.50, clears $5.50@5.90; soft winter 
straights, $4.75@5; hard winter patents 
$6.15@6.40, straights $5.50@6.10, clears 
$4.75@5; rye, $3.90@4.50,—all in jutes. 
Receipts, 208,334 bbls; exports, 85,155. 
WHEAT 

Early in the week, influenced by po- 
litical talk of government interference, 
prices made new high records. At the 
close, however, they went to slightly 
lower levels. Export demand for Ameri- 
can wheat was slow, but Canada appar- 
ently was profiting by the increases here. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.26 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.43; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
export, $1.24; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 


c.i.f., export, $1.16%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.144%. Receipts, 


2,422,200 bus; exports, 1,526,590, 
COARSE GRAINS 


Prices in the corn market made sensa- 
tional advances toward the close of the 
week. The government report was re- 
garded as bearish, but the strength in 
the cash situation was a dominating 
feature. An active demand was looked 
for as soon as the new crop is available, 
and an early movement is expected be- 
cause of the ideal weather conditions and 
the anxiety of the farmer to take ad- 
vantage of the higher prices. Quotations: 


No. 2 yellow, $1.30%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.29%; No. 2 white, $1.30%. Receipts, 


59,000 bus. 

The oats market was moderately ac- 
tive, and prices followed the other 
grains. Receipts at primary points were 
larger, but the market showed no inde- 
pendent feature. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 54@54%4c; No. 3 white, 53@53'%c. 
Receipts, 311,000 bus. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price left for Chicago on Oct. 
11, to be gone until Oct. 15. 

W. Simpson is in Canada, visiting his 
connection, the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., at Midland. 

Dr. E. E. Werner, chief chemist for 
the Sparks Milling Co., St. Louis, was in 
New York on Oct. 11. 

George W. Dunlop, Cebu, P. I, trav- 
elled farther than any other flour man 
who attended the world series games, 

The convention of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers was held in this city, Oct. 8-11. 

Lena Edelstein, owner of a bakery at 
1733 Park Avenue, this city, was thrown 
into involuntary bankruptcy on Oct. 13. 

G. C. Krause, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
spent several days during the week of 
Oct. 7-13 on a shooting trip in Ulster 
County. 

George Lunham, for many years asso- 
ciated with Lunham & Moore, has since 
Oct. 1 been connected with Lunham & 
Reeves, Inc. 

Charles Ritz, Montreal manager Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., spent a day in New 
York, visiting James G. Webster, the 
firm’s New York representative. 

John H. Peek, Buffalo manager of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. Inc. and E. B. 
Murphy, of the Minneapolis office of the 
same concern, arrived in New York Oct. 
10 for a stay of several days. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on Oct. 9, it was decided to make 
Ashton Perrin an honorary life member, 
and tentative plans were discussed for 
an informal dinner to be held some time 
in November. 

Among flour products recently regis- 
tered under brand names were Jones’s 
Pilot, F. L. Jones Co., Bangor, Maine; 
Prince Charming, King William, St. 
Marie, King Lear, Corsair and King Al- 
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fred, wheat flour, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc; Uneeda Bakers, National Bis- 
cuit Co. 

The National Biscuit Co. reports a 
net profit of $9,071,091 after expenses 
and federal taxes, compared with $5,223,- 
956 for the corresponding period of last 
year. The company’s 1923 earnings were 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$3.79 a share on the $51,163,000 of $25 
par value common, as against $13.41 for 
the corresponding period of last year on 
the $29,236,000 of outstanding $100 par 
common. 

Merchandise produced in the United 
States and valued at $1,339,712,390 was 
exported through the port of New York 
in 1922. This was considerably less than 
similar exports during the war. The pro- 
portionate loss of this district in the for- 
eign trade of the United States has been 
constant since 1880, when exports worth 
$392,560,090, or 46.9 of all the exports 
from the country, passed through this 
port. ‘The percentage of the country’s 
exports from here for 1922 was 35.9. 

G. S. Stewart, manager of the coarse 
grain products department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis, was in 
New York during the week ending Oct. 
13, visiting the mill’s New York office, 
and A. F. Lane, who handles the coarse 
grain products of the mill for the metro- 
politan district. Mr. Stewart made a 
hurried trip East, stopping off at the 
Dairy Show at Syracuse, where the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. had an exception- 
ally attractive exhibit of its 60 Gold 
Medal feeds. 

Retail prices in this country, according 
to Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, average 157 per cent of the pre- 
war level, with the purchasing power of 
a dollar equal to 63.8 pre-war cents. 
This makes the current retail price of 
bread proportionately correct, as a loaf 
now retailing for llc would have been 
7c before the war. The index figure of 
the cost of living in Berlin has doubled 
in four days this month, and was set on 
Oct. 10 at 285,000,000. A loaf of bread 
cost 76,000,000 marks, with milk, butter, 
etc., at like amounts. 


Among out-of-town millers and flour 
men for whom the week of the world 
series games proved a propitious time to 
visit the New York market were Harvey 
Owens, sales manager Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Fred C, Tul- 
lis, Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
visiting A. J. Gardner; Harry Walter, 
sales manager J. A. Walter Milling Co., 
Buffalo; W. C. Tench, eastern sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Boston; R. Opsal, Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis; Harold M. Meech, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 


According to a report of the bureau 
of labor, increases up to 4 per cent in 
the retail cost of food during the month 
ending Sept. 15 were shown in 20 cities 
out of 51. Los Angeles and St. Louis 
reported 4 per cent; Baltimore, Fall 
River, New Haven, New Orleans, 3; 
Chicago, Kansas City, Norfolk, Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Rochester and St. 
Paul, 2; Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Savannah and Washington, 1. Port- 
land, Maine, showed a decrease of less 
than one half of 1 per cent. For the 
year ended Sept. 15, increases in the 20 
cities ranged from 10 per cent for In- 
dianapolis to 4 for Butte, Houston and 
New Orleans. 


BUFFALO 

Upward movement of flour prices con- 
tinues, with all grades strong. As is 
usual at this season of the year, consum- 
ers have about filled their requirements 
until Jan. 1, and there is little buying 
now or in prospect, 

All grades are 10@15c higher, and 
there is little price cutting to get busi- 
ness, except by one or two Kansas mills. 
On the whole, the market is firmer than 
for a long time. 

Consumers who are booked up to Jan. 
1 are showing some interest in supplies 
for the latter part of the winter. Direc- 
tions show considerable improvement, 
and collections are giving less cause for 
alarm than usual. A special committee 
is to be named by Fred Krueger, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Flour Club, to con- 
sider the credit situation and to hold 
meetings at regular intervals, 

Macaroni manufacturers in this section 
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report pronounced lack of semolinas. 
The larger producers have made heavy 
purchases on contracts, but supplies are 
coming forward slower than was antici- 
pated. First clears have been in good 
demand. 

Buffalo quotations: spring patents, 
fancy $7@7.50, standards $6.70@7; Kan- 
sas fancy $6.80@7.10, standard $6.50@ 
6.70; rye, white, $4.75@4.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DOR, THES oc. cicdscvesececves 126,580 76 
Previous week ........... 118,920 71 
i We ons kanes eweseses 101,150 60 
TWO FOOTE OHO cccccvvvvce 157,845 95 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


While there has been a very pro- 
nounced increase in grain receipts at 
this port, there is no expectation that 
Buffalo elevators will handle anything 
like their normal amount this season. 
The decision of American steamship op- 
erators to carry Canadian grain came too 
late to offset the heavy loss in receipts 
of the early season. Well-informed ma- 
rine men are predicting the total re- 
ceipts of the 1923 season may be close 
to 50,000,000 bus short of those of aver- 
age years of the past decade. 

It is also expected the amount of stor- 
age grain wintering here will be consid- 
erably below last season’s record total. 
During the week ending Oct. 12 the lake 
fleet brought in 5,542,787 bus, divided 
thus: wheat, 4,963,962; oats, 139,983; bar- 
ley, 438,842. Clearances were only 143,- 
000 bus wheat and 36,000 of corn. 

The steamer Fred G. Hartwell brought 
down the largest cargo on record here, 
481,902 bus, according to the official cus- 
toms report. Sister ships of the Hart- 
well, the Pontiac and the Frontenac, 
brought in more than 420,000 bus each, 
establishing a new fleet record for a 24- 
hour period. 

A fleet of 20 vessels with more than 
3,250,000 bus is reported downbound. A 
large number of charters are being made 
at prevailing rates. Barge canal fleets 
are busy, and the railroads are handling 
grain in fast time. 

Nearly 10,000,000 bus wheat went 
through the Welland Canal in September. 
Most of the cargoes had Montreal as 
their destination. Other Welland Canal 
movements were: rye, 2,545,781 bus; bar- 
ley, 877,251; corn, 780,176; oats, 333,587; 
flaxseed, 51,000. 

Wheat receipts were light during the 
current week, and very little business 
was done, as millers’ ideas did not co- 
incide with those of sellers. There was 
considerable interest in oats, due to 
price and scarcity of corn. Call for bar- 
ley was persistent, and large purchases 
of feeding grades were made. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 13: corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.22, No. 3 yellow $1.21; oats, No. 2 
white 50%@51 4c, No. 3 white 4844c, No. 
4 white 47@47%%c; rye, No. 2 (nominal), 
83c; barley, malting 77@79c, feeding 71 
@73c. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeeds advanced 50c@$1.50, with 
the situation quite strong. Feeds, espe- 
cially bran, were in demand, the ad- 
vance of this grade being $1.50 over the 
previous week’s close. Millers say re- 
sellers will buy their output for the re- 
mainder of the year at present prices. 
Buffalo prices, as quoted by larger mills: 
bran, $34 ton; standard middlings, $34; 
flour middlings, $36.50; mixed feed, $37; 
red dog, $37.50. 

Linseed oil meal took a sensational 
spurt to $55 ton, Buffalo, both the 31 
and 34 per cent grades being quoted at 
this price, although some mills were ask- 
ing $55.50 for the latter at the close. 
This is an advance of $7@7.50 over last 
week’s close. Mills have little to offer at 
this price, which is f.o.b., Buffalo. 

Cottonseed meal held former advances, 
closing at these prices: 43 per cent $55, 
41 per cent $53.50, 36 per cent $49.50, 
Boston points. Hominy is quoted at $44 
ton, Boston, the price being unchanged. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MEETS 


Members of the Canadian royal grain 
inquiry commission spent one day in 
Buffalo as part of their checkup of grain 
shipments from the Northwest to tide- 
water. C. H. Williamson, of the Wil- 








liamson Forwarding Co., told of methods 
of handling grain in Buffalo elevators. 
After hearing Mr. Williamson’s detailed 
report the commission visited some of 
the larger elevators here, and departed 
for New York to continue the inquiry. 

Those who were in Buffalo were: 
Judge W. F, A. Turgeon, Prince Al- 
bert; James Guthrie Scott, Quebec; W. 
J. Rutherford, Saskatchewan; Duncan 
McGibbon, Alberta; R. J. Deachman, 
Calgary; D. D. Young, Winnipeg, and C. 
B. Watts. 


FRED G. KRUEGER 


One of the best-known and most popu- 
lar members of the Buffalo flour trade is 
Fred G. Krueger, manager of the Buf- 
falo office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, and president of the Buffalo Flour 
Club. 

The story of Mr. Krueger’s advance in 
his field of business reads like one of 





Fred G. Krueger 


Horatio Alger’s novels. He entered the 
employ of the Pillsbury company in 
1896, as office boy. Subsequently he 
worked his way up through various posi- 
tions. In February, 1921, following the 
death of O. C. Moore, he was made man- 
ager of the Buffalo office, which position 
he has since held. 

Mr. Krueger is a Shriner, an Odd Fel- 
low, and is affiliated with numerous other 
fraternal organizations. The attendance 
at the Flour Club’s meetings during his 
administration has been the largest in its 
history, and his rulings, while not al- 
ways strictly parliamentary, are accepted 
as final. 

NOTES 


C. B. Tyler’s grist mill, Meshoppen, 
Pa., was recently burned. 


Fire destroyed the granary of Mrs. 
Catherine Kennedy, Byersville, causing 
loss of $10,000. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., is home after visiting east- 
ern and New York markets. 

Edmund Christian, of French & Chris- 
tian, New York, was in Buffalo recently 
seeking new export connections. 

James P. Traverse, manager Shredded 
Wheat Co.’s Oakland, Cal., plant, recent- 
ly visited friends in Niagara Falls. 

Charles G. Speidel, president Buffalo 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association, is being 
congratulated on his election to the of- 
fice of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing and Retail Bakers. 


The steamer Popular Bay, down- 
bound with grain, crashed into the Wel- 
land Canal gates at lock 10, causing dam- 
age of $10,000 and resultant flooding of 
lowlands. A cable snapped, causing the 
accident. 

Hundreds of visitors inspected the new 
bakery of the National Biscuit Co. dur- 
ing opening week. The unit, which was 
erected at a cost of more than $1,000,000, 
will produce bread, rolls, buns, cakes and 
pies. Another $800,000 addition is un- 
der construction. The new bakery is a 
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model in construction and equipment, 
and won much favorable comment. 

The Premier Mill Corporation has been 
organized at Geneva, with $25,000 capi- 
tal. The incorporators, sons of the late 
Samuel K. Nester, millionaire maltster, 
are B. M., S. K. and H. J. Nester. The 
company will manufacture grinding de- 
vices. 

A contract for enlarging the Port Col- 
borne elevator of the Canadian govern- 
ment has been given E, G. Cape & Co, 
of Montreal. Work will be begun at 
once, so that the addition can be used 
in handling the 1924 crop. The enlarged 
owe will have a capacity of 3,000,000 

us. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, who is to manage 
the new Buffalo Pillsbury mills, was a 
guest at the Buffalo Flour Club’s Colum- 
bus Day meeting. It is understood the 
company has leased an entire floor of 
the Lafayette Building, and will have its 
offices therein. Grinding will be bevun 
early in 1924, it is expected. 

Circular letters have been sent out by 
two co-operative grain and feed selling 
organizations asking stockholder m:m- 
bers to cancel contracts which they mde 
for feeds for this fall and winter de\iy- 
ery. It is understood the feeds wcre 
sold for $42@43 ton, and that the cos: at 
present prices is $10 above that sim. 
The stockholders are being asked to jur- 
chase a new feed at $52@55 ton, it is 
said. 

Robert J. Witt, assistant manager of 
sales promotion of the Fleischmann (0; 
Adolph Bickel, Fleischmann represe: ta- 
tive at Buffalo; Frank R. Johnson, vice 
president Grennan Cake Corporation, 
Detroit; Eugene Crow, president Crow 
Flour Co., Buffalo, and P. D, Fahnestock, 
Buffalo representative of The North- 
western Miller, formed a box party at 
the opening game of the world’s series 
in New York. P. D, Faunestoc«. 


ROCHESTER 
Reports from mills for the week ending 
Oct. 13 range from fairly dull to fairly 
active. The reason for this difference 
is not clear. One of the mills making 
the best showing reports considerable in- 


quiry and better volume of sales early 
in the week, but the trade was disin- 
clined to follow the trend of prices later 


and sales eased off. 

In proportion to the amount on the 
books, shipping directions on hard wheat 
flour are in good volume. Wheat is 
coming through from Buffalo quite 
promptly. However, there appears to be 
some shortage of cars. 

While a few mills have absorbed the 
advance in grain and held flour prices 
firm, others have advanced somewhat, but 
might make concessions on a firm offer. 
However, there is less inclination in this 
district to have two sets of prices. ‘Ihe 
opinion is pretty unanimous that if mill- 
ers exhibited as much intelligence as the 
United Order of Hod Carriers, ridicu- 
lous competition might be stifled and 
milling again become a real business. 

Going quotations on spring wheat 
flours: patents, $7.35@7.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.20; bak- 
ers patent, $7.10@7.20, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; straights, $6.75@6.90, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; first clears, *i@ 
$6.55, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.25; low grade, $4.30@4.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston, 

Good inquiry and light sales describe 
the soft wheat flour situation. It looks 
as though reserves of winter strai/its 
are getting lighter. At any rate it would 
not be .difficult to sell quite liberal | ts, 
but the wheat famine here is more acute 
than ever. Mills have advanced prices 
5c to growers, and are mostly paying 
$1.10@1.15 bu. Shippers are practic. lly 
out of the market. While mills have sold 
some flour short, they are taking little 
chance on what is ahead in wheat prices. 

Sales are mostly for rather prompt 
delivery, with a limited amount booked 
60 days ahead. Flour prices have 4- 
vanc 10@1l5c, with winter straights, 
mill brands, offered at $5.65@5.75 bl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Entire 
wheat in light demand and moving 10 
mixed lots at $6.60@6.70 bbl, cotton 98’, 
Boston. Graham flour selling in small 
lots at $5.50@5.60, cotton 98’s, basis 
Boston rate points. 

There has been more life to rye flour 
trade than for many weeks. Some fai- 
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sized lots have been booked and mills 
have enough orders in sight to maintain 
output for a considerable time. The 
grain is offering freer than any time 
since the new crop came in, and mills 
are mostly getting requirements. Best 
light brands 10c higher and offered at 
$4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Nothing doing in western rye. 

Reports from some quarters of an 
easier tone in millfeed do not apply 
here. Mills are still far behind on or- 
ders, and there is little or no spot to be 
had. Mills are firm to higher, in some 
cases advancing $2 ton. The going quo- 
tations: spring bran, $37@S38 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $36; winter 


bran, $34@85, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $39, sacked, 
and flour $41, sacked, both mixed cars, 


Boston; standard, local, $38; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in good demand, with the 
recent advance maintained. Corn meal 
is offered at $46 ton, and ground oats at 
$37, both sacked, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. 1e3B ceccceseertscevess 6,7 36 
Previous Week ....sceccece 6,500 35 


Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 300 
rve, 

NOTES 

Justice John B. M. Stephens has is- 
sucd a certificate of reasonable doubt in 
the case of Benjamin Lammes, Spencer- 
port baker, who has served four months 
of a three- to six-year term in Auburn 
prison, convicted of criminal assault. 
l.ammes has been released pending the 
outcome of his appeal to the appellate 
division. 

lstimates on crop yields in the state, 
given out by the state department of 
farms and markets, include: hay, 1.35 
tons per acre, or slightly above the 10- 
year average; oats, 32 bus per acre, or 
% bu under the average; barley, 27.3 
bus per acre, or % bu above average; 
buckwheat, now being harvested, about 
10 per cent under average, due to pro- 
longed drouth and early frost. 

T. W. Kwapr. 


BOSTON 

Demand for flour during the week end- 
ing Oct. 13 was slow, with trade showing 
little interest. About all the big whole- 
sale bakers and many of the smaller ones 
seem to have covered their wants for 60 
or 90 days, and are in a position where 
they can await developments. It seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that all 
New England has an ample supply of 
flour available to last well into December. 

One of the principal complaints of 
flour salesmen is inability to get shippin 
directions. There is a large amount of 
flour on the mill books, much of which 
was purchased when prices were lower. 

Demand from the family trade has not 
strengthened since the close of the holi- 
day season, but that for bakery products 
continues good, with some increase in 
volume. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patent, special short $7.50@7.75, 
standard $6.50@7.40, first clear $5.50@6; 
hard winter patent, $5.60@6.75; soft 
winter patent $5.60@6.75, straight $5.35 
@6, clear $5.10@5.65. 

Corn meal is strong, with a better 
demand. Prices held higher, especially 
for feeding meal and cracked corn. 
Granulated yellow is quoted at $2.85, 
bolted yellow $2.80, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.50, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
firm at the recent advance in price. 
Rolled is quoted at $2.85 and cut and 
ground at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. A good 
demand for rye flour, with the market 
firmly held at $4.50@4.75 bbl for white 
patent, 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed shows considerable firmness, 
with prices on all wheat feeds advanced 
$1 or more ton. Offerings are limited 
and demand quiet. Other feeds hold 
firm, with a moderate inquiry. = a 
bran, prompt shipment, lake-an am 
$37.50@38; winter bran, $37.75@38.25; 
middli 
@40; red dog, $42.50; gluten feed, $52.40; 
gluten meal, $61.15; hominy feed, $43@ 





» $37.25@41; mixed feed, $37 © 
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44; stock feed, $41.50@43; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $20; cottonseed meal, $48.50@55; 
linseed meal, $50,—all in 100’s. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston for the 
week ending Oct. 13: 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 20,076 27,620 ..... «eee 
Wheat, bus...114,400 72,535 74,890 5,454 
Corn, bus..... 1,175 1,180 CDEP acces 
Oats, bus..... 16,800 32,770 24,449 701,109 
Rye, bus...... aS, 1,316 1,475 
Barley, bus... ..... * Bee ey eee 
Millfeed, tons.. ve Te stest “sheds 
Corn meal, bbils 910 BP csvee 6000 
Oatmeal, cases. i 

NOTES 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Oct. 13: to Liverpool, 155,192 bus 
wheat; to Glasgow, 23,932 bus wheat. 

James A. Richardson, manager James 
A. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Rudolph Opsal, Opsal-Fleming Co., Min- 
neapolis, Harry J. Hall, Minneapolis, and 
H. P. Russell, Chicago, were recent vis- 
itors. 

The Boston Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion is holding a food fair in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, for the benefit of 
its members. The daily attendance has 
been large, and the free distribution of 
samples of food products liberal. 

W. G. McKechnie, special master in 
the suits of the Massachusetts Baking 
Co., Springfield, Mass., against two 
unions for injunctions to prevent pick- 
eting of the plants in the cities of 
Holyoke and Springfield as the result of 
strikes that began last May, on Oct. 
10 made a report entirely favorable to 
the bakers’ unions of those cities. The 
strike was the outgrowth of a disagree- 
ment at that time over wages and work- 
ing conditions, Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market during the week end- 
ing Oct. 13 was dull and unsettled. With 
wheat continually fluctuating, buyers 
lacked confidence and confined operations 
closely to satisfying current needs. 
Stocks in the hands of consumers, how- 
ever, are not large, and they are obliged 
to come into the market from time to 
time. - Buyers and sellers were apart in 
their ideas of value. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 800 
bbls, and 10,058,121 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 8,600 sacks to Bergen, 7,900 to 
Christiania, 12,205 to Hamburg, 8,366 to 
Pireus, 2,875 to Constantinople and 
4,000 to Malta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.50@5.50. Rye flour, 
$4.50@4.75. 

MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed were light and 
the market ruled firm and higher, but 
buyers were operating cautiously. Quo- 
tations in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $37.50@38.50; soft winter 
bran, $38@38.50; standard middlings, $38 
@38.50; flour middlings, $89@39.50; red 
dog, $42@43. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was unsettled and 
irregular, closing at a net decline of 2c. 
The volume of business transacted was 
small. Receipts, 350,481 bus; exports, 
172,694; stock, 961,753. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.09@1.10; No. 3, $1.06@1.07; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.05@1.06; mixed, 
Sc under red winter. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn was nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Local car lots were scarce 
and advanced 12c. Stock, 15,250 bus. 
Quotations: car lots for local trade, No. 
2 yellow $1.29@1.31, No. 3 yellow $1.28 
@1.30. 

Corn products ruled firm and higher 
under light offerings and in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. The 
advanced cost, however, tended to re- 
strict demand. > Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.75@3; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.75@3; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light, and the 
market ruled firm though quiet.. Re- 


ceipts, 27,825 bus; stock, 212,775. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 524%4@538c; No. 3 
white, 49144 @50'%c. 

Oatmeal was quiet but firm, with sup- 
plies small. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.10; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, 
coarse $3. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in September were as follows, 


with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 


Receipts— bbls bus bus 
September, 1923.... 248,960 875,298 33,351 
August, 1923....... 273,464 2,432,734 59,105 


283,938 3,325,924 310,549 
305,634 3,509,665 295,105 


September, 1922.... 
September, 1921.... 


Exports— 
September, 1923.... 69,298 1,184,504 ..... 
August, 1923....... 44,416 602,722 ..... 


54,023 2,440,409 229,380 
94,734 1,636,520 318,025 


September, 1922.... 
September, 1921.... 


NOTES 


Jacob B. Pultz, grain dealer, is on a 
motor trip to Windsor, Conn. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
B. B. Sheffield and Rudolph Opsal, of 
Minneapolis. 

F. G. Barndt & Co., grain and feed 
merchants, have applied for membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses on Oct. 1 was 135,474 bbls, against 
144,241 a month ago and 83,762 on Oct. 
1, 1922. 

At the tournament of the Commercial 
Exchange Golf Association, held at the 
White Marsh Country Club on Oct. 9, 
David McMullin, Jr., was the winner, 
with a score of 82 low net, while J. Col- 
lins had a score of 98 low gross. The 
Daniel J. Murphy, Jr., trophy is being 
contested for, and Mr. McMullin will 
hold the cup until the next winner. 
There were 24 participants in the game. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour held its own pretty well as re- 
gards both price and demand for the 
week ending Oct. 13, although, if anything, 
hard winters were not quite so spunky, 
due doubtless to cash wheat in the South- 
west having slipped off a little, com- 
pared with the price of the previous 
week. Wheat had an up-and-down move- 
ment which was meant to be mystifying, 
but it really fooled nobody but those who 
were pulling the string. The leaders 
continue to talk wheat down while the 
price works up, and when top is reached 
they will all talk bullish and unload on 
the lambs. 

Sales for the week were good, one buy- 
er claiming to have bought approximate- 
ly 20,000 bbls spring and hard winter 
patents and clears, principally the for- 
mer, at prices within the range of quo- 
tations. A fair business was also done 
in scattering cars of the various grades, 
with springs easily leading at their small 
premium over hard winters. There was 
a lull in the demand for near-by soft 
winter straights, possibly because of the 
heavy trading that has been done in them 
of late, though a few orders for both 
export and domestic account were placed 
at $4.40@4.45, bulk, or $4.55@4.60, jute 
or secondhand cottons. 

A notable feature of the business at 
present is the fact that the larger bak- 
ers are apparently doing no buying. 
They show no interest whether the mar- 
ket is up or down, and the trade is won- 
dering if they are buying under cover 
or are feeling the effects of the fight that 
is being made by the Housewives’ League 
for cheaper bread. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
and found trade excellent, export and 
domestic. They advanced their spring 
patent 5c bbl and winter grades 25c, and 
feed $1 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
lsc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; 
soft winter short patent $5.50@5.75, 
straight (near-by) $4.55@4.80; rye flour, 
white $4.10@4.35, dark $3.75@4. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
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$7.80; winter $6.35 ; 
straight, $5.85. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 13 
were 42,116 bbls; exports, 43,582. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was firmer in instances with- 
out appreciably increasing the demand. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $36@37; soft winter bran, 
$36.50@37.50; standard middlings, $35.50 
@36.50; flour middlings, $87@38; red 
dog, $40@41; city mills’ middlings, $36. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Oct. 13 at 2%c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 4%c under the 
previous week, and 10%c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.11; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.08%; October, $1.0844; November, 
$1.09%4; range of southern for week, 96c 
@1.07%; last year, 70c@$1.18%. 

Of the 629,083 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 13, 628,960 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
199,046 bus. Stocks were 1,848,955 bus, 
1,529,327 domestic and 319,628 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Oct. 13 were 1,082,375 bus, 
against 985,958 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 3,058 bus, against 8,362 last 
year. 


patent, winter 


COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.18; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $5.25. Receipts, 1,578 bus; stock, 
17,239, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Oct. 13, 1923, 408,644 bus; 
year ago, 689,932. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 53@53%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 51@51%c. Receipts, 18,133 bus; 
stock, 144,772. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 80c. 
Receipts, 5,143 bus; stock, 159,198. 

NOTES 

Thomas C. Craft, Jr., formerly of the 
Baltimore Grain Co., exporter, has be- 
come associated with Redmond & Co., 
bankers, of this city. 

The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. announces through its local agents, 
A. Schumacher & Co., that it will inaugu- 
rate a biweekly service between Balti- 
more and Bremen, with sailings every 
other Friday from Bremen and every 
other Wednesday from Baltimore. West- 
bound steamers will call at Philadelphia 
and Norfolk. 


Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., operating the Patapsco 
Mills at Ellicott City, Md., is reported 
as having purchased a handsome three- 
story brick dwelling of English design, 
on Lake Drive between Eutaw Place and 
Linden Avenue, this city, which he will 
occupy as his winter residence on his 
return from Europe. 


Local grain exporters are showing 
more activity than for some time, indi- 
cating that the foreign demand, which 
has been dormant for months, has be- 

n to revive. Charters for the current 
week included five or more steamers to 
load for Europe all of 1,000,000 bus 
grain, principally Manitoba wheat, with 
further business in prospect. The out- 
look for local exporters is now really be- 
coming radiant, in view of the great 
wheat crop of Canada and the fast ma- 
turing corn crop of this country, as the 
records show that Baltimore is a favorite 
outlet for both grains. 

, Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1988-84... 36B3,600 ..cs0% 58,500 75,850 
1922-28... 189,044 152,877 54,431 46,178 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 32,973 32,272 
1920-21... 169,756 280,420 47,619 60,470 
1919-20... 214,143 258,686 67,1138 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,776 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,636 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 176,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 326,179 57,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 175,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
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North Pacific Coast mills, as a rule, 
continue to operate close to maximum 
capacity in filling oriental bookings, sup- 
plemented by good local and California 
demand. While a large part of the 
heavy sales to China made at or since 
the beginning of the crop year were 
booked at close prices, the active demand 
for millfeed and the accompanying large 
increase in millfeed values will material- 
ly enhance the profits on these sales, ex- 
cepting where mills made heavy forward 
sales of millfeed at prices prevailing be- 
fore the advance in feed prices. 

Some of the mills were extremely bear- 
ish concerning millfeed values at the 
beginning of the crop year, and made 
large commitments as low as $18 ton for 
mill-run. Since then the price has ad- 
vanced to $27, due to active demand in 
coast territory, the withdrawing of Mon- 
tana feed offerings on this coast, and 
sales to California and the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

There is little new flour demand from 
the Orient for shipment prior to Jan. 1, 
though some business has been taken re- 
cently at $5.50 bbl, c.i.f., Shanghai, for 
club straights. There is a moderate call 
for January and February shipment. 
Transpacific flour and wheat freights 
have been advanced 50c ton, effective at 
once, to $6.50 ton to northern China ports 
and Hongkong, and to $8 to Amoy, Swa- 
tow and Fuchau. ‘The, rate to Japan re- 
mains at $6. Australian flour, which has 
been selling at Hongkong and Shanghai 
below American, is likely to prove a still 
more serious competitor on account of 
the freight advance. 

Strong competition in the Orient from 
Canadian mills is anticipated by coast 
export millers. Canadian wheat at Van- 
couver, B. C., has for a long time been 
materially lower than Pacific wheat at 
American seaboard, and this spread will 
be considerably increased by the recent 
10 per cent reduction by the Canadian 
railroads in export wheat rates from 
Saskatchewan and Alberta to the Cana- 
dian Pacific seaboard, 

Neither flour nor wheat are workable 
to the United Kingdom. Pacific soft 
wheat flours are several shillings a sack 
too high for United Kingdom markets, 
and wheat 5@6c bu out of line. 

South American demand for Pacific 
cut-off (clear) is fairly good at $4.50 
@4.60 bbl, f.a.s., in cotton 98's. 

Washington and Montana mills report 
that bakers are buying very cautiously. 
Sales of family flour, however, are above 
normal, as has been the case for some 
time. 

Soft wheat flours are quoted at a 
wide range. Some very low prices are 
being named, but the general range, sod 
on the basis of 49-lb cotton sacks, is: 
straights, $4.70@5.10 bbl; cut-off, $4.60 
@5.10; family, $6.10@6.30. Pastry flour 
$5.10@5.60, Washington bakers patent $6 
@6.20, both basis cotton 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, seaboard: Dakota, $7@ 
7.70 bbl; Montana, $6.50@6.65; Washing- 
ton, $6.35@7.05. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oot. ToS. coy gescnsr SS,.800.  coscc ae 
Previous week ..... 52,800 45,697 86 
Year af0 ...i.scess 52,800 36,422 69 
Two years ago..... 52,800 27,340 52 
Three years ago.... 52,800 22,686 43 
Four years ago..... 52,800 33,054 62 
Five years ago..... 52,800 25,140 53 





Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot, TohS wecveccscs CEO  esece es 

Previous week ..... 57,000 45,163 79 

eee 57,000 20,798 36 

Two years ago..... 57,000 50,581 89 

Three years ago... 57,000 17,964 32 

Four years ago.... 57,000 43,120 75 

Five years ago..... 57,000 34,972 61 
WHEAT 


The call for Pacific wheats is steady. 
Most millers and exporters are out of 
the market, but there is sufficient demand 
to keep prices firm. Oriental bids of 
$42 ton, c.i.f., are below cost parity, and 
the United Kingdom is still farther out 
of line. 

Quotations, Oct. 11, basis No. 1 sacked 
wheat, prompt shipment, on track, coast: 
western white and northern spring, $1.06 
@1.06% bu; western red, $1.04@1.04%; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.07@1.08. 

NOTES 

Herbert J. Wright, weighmaster and 
checker Seattle Merchants’ Exchange for 
the past five years, and formerly with 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., died of pneu- 
monia at Seattle recently. 

G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, for this state, places the Washing- 
ton spring wheat crop as of Oct. 1 at 23,- 
320,000 bus, against 9,200,000 last year 
and the total wheat crop at 60,661,000 
bus, against 32,444,000 in 1922; oats crop, 
11,312,000 bus; barley, 3,645,000; corn, 
2,864,000. 

There are heavy accumulations of 
wheat in the country and at seaboard. 
Country warehouses are filled to capac- 
ity with wheat, and farmers continue to 
haul to stations. All available tempo- 
rary storage is being utilized, and large 
quantities of sacked wheat are piled on 
the ground without protection against 
the weather. 

W. P. Fisher, sales manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., has been elected 
president of the Washington Cereal As- 
sociation, a local organization of flour 
and cereal millers and feed manufactur- 
ers. R. M. Clagett, Sperry Flour Co., 
Tacoma, was elected vice president, and 
Paul Knudsen was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


UTAH 

Wheat prices advanced during the 
week ending Oct. 13 in Utah and Idaho 
territory, the most notable gain being on 
Saturday, when a 5c bu increase was 
recorded for both No. 1 hard red and 
dark northern spring. Grain men de- 
clare that the prices now being paid are 
higher in proportion than markets fur- 
ther east, this condition throwing ship- 
ments into the intermountain markets 
and to the Pacific Coast. 

Quotations, Oct. 13, were on the fol- 
lowing basis: No. 2 soft white, $1.11 bu; 
No. 2 hard white, $1.12; No. 1 hard red 
winter, $1.21; No. 1 dark northern 
spring, $1.22,—milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Road conditions have been bad in 
northern Utah and southern Idaho, and 
this has retarded the crop movement to 
some extent. However, approximately 
50 carloads wheat are arriving in Ogden 
daily, most being purchased by millers. 

The flour market has shown continued 
demand from intermountain territory 
and the Pacific Coast, with trade to the 
Southeast slow. 

NOTES 

Warner Arthur, secretary Hylton 
Flour Mills, Inc., has been in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and other southern 
states on a business trip. 


When a high power electric line sup- 
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plying the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
fell during a recent storm it struck a 
mass of sand, the intense heat instantly 
turning the sand into glass, with every 
color of the rainbow. It was declared 
one of the most freakish performances of 
electricity in the Utah Power & Light 
Co. district. 

Ogden’s Chamber of Commerce made 
a concerted drive for members during 
the current week, securing 515, It was 
through the efforts of this organization 
that the larger flour mills in Ogden were 
induced to locate here, and during the 
past year it has sponsored tax revision 
and railroad rate changes of importance 
to the grain industry. 

Using an acre and a half of ground 
for an experimental plot, Fred Gustaf- 
son, farmer, Idaho Falls, Idaho, secured 
120 bus wheat this year from a new va- 
riety of seed known as federation. The 
state experimental division co-operated 
in the project. According to the grow- 
er, indications point to a nonrusting 
wheat. No smut was found in the grain. 

Every beet sugar factory in Utah and 
Idaho of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co., together 
with other individual plants, is now in 
operation, anticipation being expressed 
that the sugar output will be the heaviest 
in the history of the industry. The 
sugar beets this year are being produced 
on a profit sharing contract between 
the farmers and the companies, 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Milling activity continues about nor- 
mal for the season, and prices are but 
slightly changed. The figures: patent 
flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.85, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $26 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $28, same terms. 


NOTES 


General rains over Montana have im- 
peded the threshing of grain. One of 
the hardest downpours experienced in 
the state for many months occurred on 
Oct, 7. 

Reports from Denton, shipping point 
for a large section of the Judith basin 
over the Milwaukee Railway, indicate 
that already more than 500,000 bus wheat 
have been shipped this season, 

Thomas D. Campbell, of Hardin, head 
of a corporation operating large wheat 
and grain farms at Hardin and Har- 
lem, has announced his affiliation with the 
Montana wheat growers’ pool as a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee. The cor- 
poration claims to be the largest grower 
of wheat on the continent. 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced that, to encourage 
farmers who are members of the asso- 
ciation to load their own grain on the 
cars, an additional advance of 10c bu 
will be made as soon as the terminal 
weights and grades are received. The 
association also has discontinued the pay- 
ment of storage to farmers who keep 
their grain on their farms. 

Bull Calf chapter of the Blackfeet In- 
dian reservation has completed its 
threshing activity tor the season of 1923. 
Members of the tribe for that chapter 
grew 4,000 bus grain. This chapter has 
its farming activities near the town of 
Cutbank. It is named for its president, 
Bull Calf. Indians of the Blackfeet res- 
ervation will thresh about 15,000 bus 
grain this season, mostly wheat. 

Five hundred cars of wheat have al- 
ready been loaded and shipped ever the 
Butte division of the Great Northern 
road. It is estimated that about one 
fourth of this was handled by track 
loaders, the remainder going through the 
elevator plants. Much of the track load- 
ing comes from the wheat pool mem- 
bers. This division last year handled 
5,400 cars wheat, while this year officials 
expect to have not less than 6,000 cars 
from the same territory. 

Cash prizes have been provided by the 
state of Montana to be added to any 
first prizes that Montana farmers may 
secure at the International Hay and 
Grain Show at Chicago this year on 
either hard red winter wheat or hard 
red spring wheat. Further cash prizes 
have also been provided for growers of 
oats and alfalfa seed. It is stated by 
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the state department of agriculture that 
there will be more Montana entries in 
the international show this year than in 
any previous one. 

L. C. Barrett, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
chemical expert, has just completed 
tour of the wheat growing section of 
Montana adjacent to Billings for the 
purpose of investigating the damages of 
smut to the wheat. This is a part of 
a tour which has included other wheat 
growing sections, and his inquiry has led 
Mr. Barrett to the conclusion that the 
smut problem is growing greater. He 
finds that both winter and spring wheat 
are affected, and says that smut damage 
frequently runs as high as 15c bu. He 
finds the milling managers of the North- 
west using every possible effort to en- 
courage farmers to combat the danger 
by treating wheat, and the farmers in the 
territory he visited, he reports, are keen- 
ly interested in trying to overcome the 
evil. Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

There has been a moderate local de- 
mand for flour, with prices holding 
steady at $6.25 for family patents, $6.45 
for bakers hard wheat and $6.05 for hak- 
ers blue-stem patents. There are in- 
quiries on the market for export flour, 
but the mills consider the prices indicat- 
ed are out of line. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oe! See 62,000 62,825 101 
Previous week .... 62,000 58,265 93 
Beer GS sees cccsse 57,000 35,109 60 
Two years ago..... 48,000 29,162 60 
Three years ago.... 48,000 36,455 75 
Four years ago..... 42,600 31,983 75 
Five years ago..... 40,500 22,533 55 


A very good demand for millfeed jre- 
vails and, in spite of the larger pro«uc- 
tion, prices are on a firm basis. Mill- 
run is quoted at $27 ton, and middlings 
at $39. In addition to large shipments 
to California points, inquiries are coming 
in from Atlantic seaboard markets for 
the first time in two years. 

Exporters and mills have been in the 
market for wheat, but farmers have been 
slow sellers. Steps taken looking toward 
government aid have created a_ bullish 
feeling in the country. Buyers are offer- 
ing $1.054% bu for soft white wheat, $1.05 
for club and $1.03 for red. 

J. M. Lownspaie. 





BUYS PACIFIC COAST COMPANY 

Curcaco, Inxn.—Announcement has |een 
made by Charles Piez, president of the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, of the purchase 
of the Meese & Gottfried Co., of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Port- 
land. The Meese & Gottfried Co. has 
been a manufacturer of power trans- 
mission machinery and distributor of 
conveying and transmission machinery on 
the coast for more than 40 years, and 
is well known throughout that territory. 
The new company will be known as the 
Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co., with 
headquarters at San Francisco. The of- 
ficials are as follows: Charles Piez, cliair- 
man of the board; B. A. Gayman, presi- 
dent; Harold H. Clark, vice president 
and sales manager; Leslie W. Shirley, 
treasurer; Richard W. Yerkes, secretary. 

For the past 10 years the Link-Belt 
Co. has been distributing its products on 
the west coast through its subsidiaries, 
the Link-Belt Northwest Co., Seattle, and 
the Link-Belt Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
and it is the intention of the new owners 
to add to the facilities and enlarge pres- 
ent stocks, so that a more prompt serv- 
ice to its customers will be insured. 

The Link-Belt Co. manufactures yen- 
eral elevating, conveying and power 
transmission machinery, helicoid and 
screw conveyors, machine mold gears, ele- 
vator buckets and casings, portable |vad- 
ers, portable belt conveyors, electric 
hoists, Link-Belt silent chain drives, etc. 
The general offices are at 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, and the Chicago plant 
at 300 West Pershing Road. e com- 
pany also operates the H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Co. plant at 1700 South Western 
Avenue. 

The Link-Belt Co. now has three plants 
in Philadelphia, three in Indianapolis, on¢ 
at San Francisco, one at Seattle, and one 
at Toronto, Ont. It also operates 20 
branch offices in the United States and 
Montreal, Que. S. O. Werner. 
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THE COUNTRY BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 238.) 


I have never read “The. Inside of the 
Cup,” and like the gentleman who had 
to go to Bangor to get drunk, how I 
dread it! Not because I have found it 
hard to read Mr. Churchill; his “Crisis” 
I enjoyed very much, and other novels by 
him were interesting, but I have heard 
this one discussed, in and out of the 
pulpit, by so many ministers that I have 
conceived a hearty prejudice against it. 
I know of nothing that so discounts the 
merits of a novel, that so effectually dis- 
courages a personal investigation of its 
pages, as to have it used as the basis of 
a sermon. 

There are two little books in the cor- 
ner of the shelf, reserved for reading on 
a certain kind of day, the kind that now, 
unhappily, with the approach of winter, 
grow rare, erhaps have ceased altogeth- 
er, and under certain surroundings and 
conditions, to which they seem particu- 
larly to adapt themselves, in perfect tune 
with the place, the time and the scene. 

These are Volumes 1 and 2 of Tenny- 
son’s poems, They are very small, just 
of a size to go easily into a side pocket 
without unduly disturbing the tobacco 
pouch. Being long out of print, these 
are secondhand copies, worn of cover but 
still stoutly: serviceable. They were pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, in 
iss4. The covers are in blue, and all 
three edges in gold, The blue is a trifle 
faded and the gold somewhat tarnished, 
yet they have graciously grown old to- 
gether, and have marvelously retained 
their youthful attractiveness. 

No wood pulp was used in the making 
of the paper on which these poems were 
printed; good rag stock gave durability 
and strength to the pages which, al- 
though thumbworn and yellowed at the 
edges, valiantly, clearly and without 
blemish carry their easily read press- 
work; samples of thoroughly well-built 
books, such as this famous old firm used 
to publish. 

In the days of my youth, blue and gold 
volumes, such as these, used to be found 
on almost every well-ordered center 
table. Uniform in style with the poems 
of Tennyson were those of Henry W. 
Longfellow, Whittier, Felicia Hemans 
and other poets who were popular dur- 
ing the period. I imagine they are not 
easy to come by now, and I often wish 
that some enterprising publisher would 
print editions of the better modern poets 
in a similar size and style. 

There is a very beautiful steel en- 
graved portrait of Tennyson, in all the 
glory of his youthful, flowing and abun- 
dant locks, his high collar and his black 
stock, opposite the title page of Volume 
1, and, above his signature on the fly- 
leaf, appears the following: “It is my 
wish that with Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
alone the right of publishing my books 
in America should rest.” 

The name of Sue C. Page, and the 
date September 25, 1864, are written in 
pencil on one of the blank leaves in 
front, indicating that once the little book 
was her property, and from the appear- 
ance of the pages it is evident she read 
it thoroughly and devotedly. No doubt 
she found the portrait of the poet an 
inspiring source of poetical and senti- 
mental dreaming as she pored over “The 
Ballad of Oriana,’ “Maud” or “The 
Idylls of the King.” 

Sue C. Page; it is a pretty name. I 
wonder what became of her. Say she 
was sweet and twenty when some one who 
cared for her gave her the little blue 
and gold books in which her name is 
inscribed. Sixty years have come and 
gone since then, and now, if she be still 
alive, she is eighty, long past the age of 
romance. I do not believe, however, she 
Still lives, otherwise these two little vol- 
umes would not be in my possession; she 
would have kept them as souvenirs of her 
youth, again to inspire poetic fancies as 
She held them in her withered hands 
while dreaming before the fire in her 
old age. Such friends as they evidently 
were could only be parted by death. 

I prefer to believe that Miss Sue 
(perhaps they called her Susie in 1864), 
married the gallant young captain who 
distinguished himself in the Civil War 
and who gave her the little blue and gold 
books on her birthday; that they lived 
most happily together; that there were 

children and grandchildren, and that, 
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after the captain and she were laid in 
the churchyard, peacefully side by side, 
the two volumes, losing their old place on 
the center table, drifted casually about 
the house, finding refuge in odd corners, 
until finally, making way for newer and 
more popular books, they came to rest 
in the attic from which, in the throes of 
an unusually drastic attack of house- 
cleaning, they went, by way of the cellar, 
the disconsolate route of the superfluous 
and, neglected volume to the secondhand 
book store, whence they came, a very 
long distance, from New England to 
Minnesota, and so to me. 

Be all this as it may, on one of these 
days that match their blue and gold, the 
sun being bright and warm and the sky 
cloudless, I start out for a walk to the 
Fish River Roller Mills and, for com- 
pany, take with me one of the little 
books, it does not matter which, for 
either will be found adequate. 

When I have arrived at my destination 
and have seated myself comfortably 
where I can see the little stream flowing 
briskly by, and hear the water splashing 
over the overshot wheel, I get out of my 
pocket my book and, with the smoke 
from my Dunhill curling about my lips, 
read once more the half forgotten poetry 
written so long ago by Tennyson. 

It goes perfectly with the peaceful lit- 
tle village which lies below the hill, with 
the song of the brook and with all the 
environment, for, as I have tried to in- 
dicate in my former articles, despite our 
modern plumbing and our electric lights, 
we are an old-fashioned community, 
cherishing the peaceful quiet of the con- 
tented and unambitious. There is also a 
suggestion of England in the brilliant 
green of our fields, made so by the 
perennial supply of water coming from 
our numerous springs and rivers. 

Of course Tennyson is frankly mid- 
Victorian, and it is possible, as alleged, 
that few of the younger generation in 
America read him. If so, it makes no 
material difference to him, and it is the 
loss of those who prefer free verse and 
recent poetry. One thing is certain: 
quotations from Tennyson still endure, 
although modern readers may not recog- 
nize them as such, so common has be- 
come their usage. 

Thus, in “Locksley Hall,” such familiar 
quotations abound. For example: “In 
the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,” “And our 
spirits rushed together at the touching of 
the lips,” “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things,” “The 
jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 
Honor feels,” “Through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, and the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of 
the suns,” “Knowledge comes, but wis- 
dom lingers,” “I the heir of all the ages,” 
“Better fiftv years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay.” 

As for the gift of prophecy, what can 
equal Tennyson’s anticipations of the 
future found in this same “Locksley 
Hall,” first published in 1832, over ninety 
years ago and long before H. G. Wells 
was even heard or thought of? Here is 
his vision of aérial warfare and the 
dropping of bombs upon cities: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


“Heard the heavens filled with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue.” 


In the same poem is an anticipation of 
the League of Nations, not yet quite 
realized, thus: 


“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the.world; 


“There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law.” 


Millers, especially, should hold Ten- 
nyson in kindly remembrance, for he has 
dealt with them more agreeably . than 








some poets. In his famous poem, “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” he writes: 


“I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow, wise smile that, round about 
‘His dusty forehead dryly curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 


“In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad.” 


Then there is the song sung by Alice, 
the miller’s daughter, with its haunting 
refrain: 


“It is the miller’s daughter, 

And she has grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 

That trembles in her ear.” 


When I am sitting beside the Fish 
River Roller Mills, I like best to read 
“The Brook,” because it seems so per- 
fectly to describe our own stream, ex- 
cept perhaps in the first line. About 
this, “I come from haunts of coot and 
hern,” I am not so clear. I confess I 
don’t know what a “coot” or even a 
“hern” is. 

The remainder of the poem fits trip- 
pingly into our own little brook and its 
diverting ways: 

“I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles, 


“I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling.” 


Finally: 
“I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


And, lest I should be charged with 
emulating the brook, as I smoke my 
trusty pipe and read from the little blue 
and gold edition of Tennyson that once, 
some sixty years ago, belonged to Sue 
C. Page, I will cease and desist. 

THe Orv Man. 





INCREASE IN OCEAN RATES 
Freight rates on flour to Mediterra- 
nean and Holland ports, effective Oct. 1, 
show an increase. Direct rates, from At- 
lantic seaboard, follow: Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam, 17c per 100 lbs; Algiers, 
32%c; Constantinople, 35c; Fiume, 35@ 
40c; Genoa, 25c; Gibraltar, 40c; Malta, 
35c; Marseilles, 25c; Melilla, 35c; Naples, 
25c; Pireus, 30@35c; Saloniki, 30@35c; 
Smyrna, 35c; Tangier, 35c; Trieste, 35c; 
Tunis, 40c; Beirut, $9.84 per ton of 
2,240 lbs; Brailla, Constanza, Galatz, 
Patras, and Varna, $10.84. The rate to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam applies to United 
States flour only, Canadian flour being 

19¢ per 100 lbs, Canadian currency. 





FLOUR MILLING IN DENMARK 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Most of the flour 
and feed milling machinery used in Den- 
mark in the past has been imported from 
Germany, the Department of Commerce 
has been advised in a report from Marion 
Letcher, American consul general at 
Copenhagen. ‘The import duty on such 
machinery, the report says, is 5 per cent 
of its value. There is no preference al- 
lowed any countries. 

Generally speaking, Consul General 
Letcher adds, the people of Denmark are 
not prejudiced for or against any par- 
ticular countries, although they have in 
the past shown a tendency in favor of 
German trade. The report continues: 

“There might also be said to be a cer- 
tain amount of feeling against the Unit- 
ed States at the present time on account 
of the tariffs in effect, which practically 
prohibit the sale of any Danish products 
in America. Practically all the grinding 
in this country is done in large co-opera- 
tive or merchant mills using other than 
handpower. Most of the mills operate 
with steampower, but a number use wind- 
power, as well as electricity. Stock feed 
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grinding was introduced into this coun- 
try many years. ago, and is at present 
practiced to a great extent. 

“There are 98 flour mills in Denmark, 
which in 1922 employed 795 men, 48 
women, and 18 apprentices, a total of 
859. 

“A certain amount of milling machin- 
ery is manufactured in Denmark, but 
such operations are curtailed by the high 
cost of importing the raw materials.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Acreage Greater Than Last Year, but Yield 
Smaller—German Importers Contract for 
Rye with Manufactures as Payment 


Although acreage in grain this year in 
Russia is estimated to be 20 per cent 
larger than in 1922, yields are lower, so 
that forecasts of production are at best 
only slightly above production last year, 
according to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

One authority reports that the total 
Russian area in grain crops this year, in- 
cluding corn, barley, oats, wheat and rye, 
is 160,000,000 acres, compared with 132,- 
000,000 last year. Average yield is esti- 
mated by the central bureau of statistics 
at Moscow at 1,524 lbs per acre, com- 
pared with 1,834 in 1992. The area ‘in 
grain is estimated at about 80 per cent 
of the pre-war area. The Ukraine is the 
most important producing region, and in- 
cludes 35 per cent of the total Russian 
acreage sown to spring grain and 40 per 
cent of the total acreage sown to winter 
grain. 

It is thought that approximately 543,- 
000 short tons of grain of all kinds, in- 
cluding oats, corn, barley, wheat and rye, 
may be exported from southern Russian 
ports, contingent upon the making of 
needed repairs at the ports. The All- 
Ukraine Congress estimates the export 
capacity of the ports of Odessa at 108,- 
300 short tons, Nikolayev 108,300, Theo- 
dosia 81,250, and Sebastopol 36,100. 

It is reported that German importers 
have contracted for the delivery of 13,- 
000,000 bus Russian rye, and are to make 
payment in manufactured goods sent to 
Russia. Small quantities of wheat, bar- 
ley and corn have been exported from 
the Black Sea ports. Last year Russia 
exported grain in only small quantities, 
and present indications are that very lit- 
tle, if any more, may be exported this 
year, the department says. 











STATE LABORATORY IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—A laboratory 
to make protein tests of wheat will be 
established in Oklahoma City by the state 
board of agriculture for the ‘benefit of 
flour millers that do not have labora- 
tories, and bakers, if it is desired py a 
majority of millers and bakers of the 
state, says John A. Whitehurst, presi- 
dent of the board. E, H. Linzee, state 
grain inspector, recently started on a 
tour of mills and bakeries to present the 
matter to them. 

“Such a laboratory,” says Mr. White- 
hurst, “would not take the place of the 
mill and laboratory at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 
Our idea is to give every miller and 
baker in the state who hasn’t a labora- 
tory direct and immediate access to the 
board’s laboratory, which would be op- 
erated by an experienced man. I have 
no doubt it would be of much benefit to 
the trade, and that millers and bakers 
will demand it.” 





BAKERY PRICES IN COLOGNE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Standard prices 
of bakery goods made from unrationed 
flour (without cards) fixed by the Bak- 
ers’ Union of Cologne from Aug. 23 un- 
til further notice are, according to Mor- 
rison Taylor, American vice consul at 
Cologne, Germany, as follows: roll of 50 
grams (28 grams equal one ounce), 31,- 
000 marks; white bread (fine), 500 
grams, 268,000 marks; gray rye bread, 
1,500 grams, 620,000 inarks; zwieback, 
500 grams, 700,000 marks. 

An idea of the rapid decrease in the 
value of the mark or, conversely, the 
enormous increase in the cost of food, 
is indicated by the fact that on June 22, 
this year, the 500-gram loaf of white 
bread now selling for 268,000 marks cost 
only 4,280. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 243.) 

and ground feeds of different kinds. A 
considerable portion of the ingredients 
which go into the various feeds are man- 
ufactured by the company, but it has to 
buy such items as Kafir corn, buckwheat, 
millet, bone meal, meat scraps, oil meal, 
etc. 

With this feed mill, the company is 
now in a fine position to fill mixed-car 
orders. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL BONDS SOLD 


A dispatch from Bismarck states that 
the North Dakota State Industrial Com- 
mission sold $850,000 worth of mill and 
elevator bonds to R. M. Grant & Co., of 
New York, at par and a premium of 
$4,000. 


c. C, GRAY HONORED 


Clifton C. Gray, Minneapolis, who has 
been made division freight agent for the 
Western Maryland Railroad Co., with 
headquarters at Hagerstown, Md., was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given at 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club the evening 








Clifton C. Gray 


of Oct. 11. The dinner was attended by 
a number of shippers and transportation 
men. J. P. Brazill, general agent for the 
Lehigh Valley Road, presented Mr. Gray 
with a handsome golf outfit as a token 
of the esteem in which he was held by 
his friends in the Northwest. Mr. Gray 
left for his new home the same evening. 
NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, returned Oct. 15 
from an eastern trip. 

O. F. Bast, until recently with the 
Corno Mills Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
visiting in Minneapolis. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has been in 
Minneapolis for a week or more buying 
wheat. 

Current demand for linseed oil meal 
is light. Mills ask $49.50@50.50 ton, 
Minneapolis basis, for October shipment, 
with resellers quoting $49. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, after 
attending the Federation meeting in 
Chicago, went to Washington, D. C. 

The Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill in 
Minneapolis is idle while additional equip- 
ment is being installed. The company 
expects to resume operations within two 
weeks. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.53%4 ; three-day, $4.5344; 60-day, 
$4.52. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.15. 

D. J. Norbeck, formerly sales manager 
for the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. 
Paul, is now in the office of the St. Paul 
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Milling Co. as assistant to James M. 
Quilty, manager. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, flour man of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is visiting the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co. He and W. J. 
Grover, manager of the company, were 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 16. 

Choice milling wheat is in good de- 
mand both locally and for shipment, No. 
1 dark northern selling at 3@12c bu over 
the December option. Medium and low 
grade wheat is slow of sale. 


Current cracked corn quotations are 
approximately $14 ton higher than a year 
ago at this time, while ground feeds are 
$6.75@10.25 higher. Compared with 
these, millfeed quotations are only $4@6 
ton over last year’s levels. 

A distributing branch for the State 
Mill & Elevator, of Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been opened in Minneapolis, with 
J. P. Johnson in charge. This branch 
will supply the trade within a radius of 
100 miles of Minneapolis. 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
is installing additional machinery in its 
mill at Stillwater, Minn. The capacity 
will be materially increased. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of. the finest 
durum mills in the country. 

A notice has been posted at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the effect that the 
Chicago & Rock Island tariff, naming a 
19c per 100 lbs rate on wheat from 
Kansas City to Duluth, with milling-in- 
transit privileges at Minneapolis, be- 
comes effective Oct. 17. 

Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., millfeeds, Minneapolis, left Oct. 
13 for Westfield, N. Y., to be present 
at the marriage of his brother, Herman 
Wehmann, Jr. Mr. Wehmann was ac- 
companied by Earl B. Savage, of the 
International Sugar Feed Co. 

The Regan Bros. Co., wholesale baker, 
Minneapolis, entertained its employees 
and their families at the bakery the eve- 
ning of Oct. 13. The programme includ- 
ed several vaudeville acts, dancing, cards, 
and games for children. A buffet lunch- 
eon was served by the company. 


C. A. Thomas, who has heretofore been 
in charge of the branch office of the King 
Midas Milling Co. at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
is now representing the company in 
northeastern Iowa, with headquarters at 
Waterloo. R. F. Patterson, of Oshkosh, 
has succeeded Mr. Thomas at Fond du 
Lac. 

James H. Hammill, until recently one 
of the milling superintendents of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is 
now associated with his son, Frank J. 
Hammill, in the mill machinery business, 
doing business as E. A. Pynch & Co. 
Mr. Hammill and his son bought out this 
company two years ago. 

Based on the close, Oct. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.04, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 938c, No. 1 north- 
ern 87c. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, is 
quoted as saying that the commission is 
drafting a bill to modify federal grain 
grades which, when completed, will be 
referred to President Coolidge. The pro- 
posed bill will provide for more liberal 
rules respecting dockage, so that the 
presence of weed seeds will not lower 
the grade of the wheat, as at present. 
Federal grades, according to Mr. Jacob- 
son, are the greatest obstacle to Ameri- 
can competition in the world’s grain mar- 
kets. 

The McDougall Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Duluth, owners of the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Co., entertained a party 
of 60 Minneapolis and St. Paul shippers 
at its new terminal, Oct. 15. The occa- 
sion was the arrival of the company’s 
first boat, the Twin Ports. The ship- 
pers naturally were much interested in 
the vessel, which will operate between 
Duluth and New York City. The com- 
pany chartered two special Pullman cars 
for the trip. J. L. Losie, Minneapolis 
representative of the McDougall inter- 
ests, was in charge. 

J. W. Silley and H. C. Mackall, receiv- 
ers for the Price Food Products Cor- 








poration, Minneapolis, are offering the 
company’s modern cereal mill for sale. 
The buildings are in excellent condition, 
with ample storage space for raw ma- 
terials and finished products, and equip- 
ment to manufacture rolled oats, corn 
flakes, rolled rye and millfeed; also 
automatic machines for sealing, filling 
and labeling both square cartons and 
round fiber cans. The real estate, build- 
ings and equipment were recently ap- 
praised at $260,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Oct. 16: 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. ° 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oat. FolB .scsvece 561,100 309,520 55 
Previous week ... 546,100 310,890 55 
FWeOP HO «cccescs 546,000 436,185 77 
Two years ago... 546,000 390,635 72 
Three years ago.. 546,000 324,610 59 
Four years ago... 546,000 481,090 88 
Five years ago... 546,000 393,890 75 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Oct. 20... ...02. 422,784 432,405 337,220 
Oct. 18... 309,520 436,184 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 6... 310,890 455,834 389,340 355,760 
Sept. 29... 299,815 436,660 423,615 321,210 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Oot. BO..- cesses cevece 2,400 3,130 
Oct. 13... 1,814 3,547 3,130 2,950 
Oct. 6... 1,785 3,425 4,495 3,925 
Sept. 29... vsccce cevvce 3,980 1,050 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

. bbls bbls tivity 

et, F48D oviescdee 250,550 198,180 78 
Previous week ... 295,200 199,240 66 
TOF OHO cccscose 384,642 252,360 65 
Two years ago... 411,690 233,200 56 
Three years ago.. 420,810 208,835 49 
Four years ago... 398,610 286,105 71 
Five years ago... 345,750 265,890 76 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 


1923 1922 
Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 cee eee 
Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370 174,085 
Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 
Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 eee 
Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 
Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 
Oct. 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 
Oct. 13. 40 43,425 198,180 169,485 357 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 

ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


“No. 2 dark 


Get. BO .s.scs $1.19% 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 16 





. Dec. May Oct. Dec, 
| $1.18% $1.22% 13..... $1.17% $1.2 
eC ey L160 LEP 26. 0c¢3 1.16% 1.2 
$i 1,260 248- . 16.05% 1.16% 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


a 
bo 
~ 
RRR 


Oot. 16 .ccccs $.98 @1.02 $.97 @1.00 
Te | re 97% @1.01% -96%@ .99% 
Get; BB. cckce -97 @1.02 -96 @1.00 
ee SE. vices -96% @1.02% -95% @1.00% 
ae | ae -95% @1.01% -944%@ .99% 
ae -95% @1.01% -944%@ .99% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
ae | Ze $.97 @ .99 96 @ .9 
a Gare 96% @ .98% -95% @ .97% 
i) -96 @ .99 -95 @ .98 
COG, BB ns cens -95%@ .99% -94%@ .98% 
Oot. 1B scscre -94%@ .98% 93% @ .97% 
Got. 16> .2..4% -944%@ .98% 93% @ .97% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Oct. 138, compared with corresponding 














weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 


els (000’s omitted) : 
1928 1922 1921 





920 











Minneapolis - 2,871 8,535 4,607 
Duluth ........ 1,382 2,597 2,680 
Totals ...... 4,258 6,182 8,287 6.403 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 18, 1923, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1923 1922 1921 1929 

Minneapolis .. 22,451 27,401 26,089 22 037 
Duluth ....... 11,569 22,842 20,077 13.757 
Totals ..... 34,020 50,243 46,166 35.794 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 








7—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 i922 

Oct. 9 .. 269 526 104 448 2,103 2,101 
Oct. 10 .. 426 448 125 622 2,454 787 
Oct. 11... 245 433 108 257 1,467 1,621 
Oct. 12 .. 411 330 116 219 2,134 2.036 
Oct. 13... 287 364 180 108 1,888 1,777 
Oct. 15 .. 473 498 227 296 3,618 1,690 
Totals..2,111 2,599 860 1,850 13,664 10.012 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $42.00@ 12.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 38.004 25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 36.254 50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 34.50% 75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. hes 00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.95 1.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+..+>5 2.90 4 95 


MVS BOR, WRITS? .cccccvcecesse 3.954 00 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... B.80@ 3.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.904 00 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 5.804 90 
PRGEIOE GOENF® cco ccccesccvencese coe @ 2.45 
Linseed ojl meal® ..........0.. 49.50@ 50.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. tPer bb! in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





Minneapolis Grain 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Oct. 14 Oct. 15 
Oct. 13 Oct. 6 1922 1921 
Moe. 1 Garkt ...:. 2,944 2,844 845 730 
No. 1 northern. .1,035 1,026 122 58 
No. 2 northern. .1,427 1,290 203 11 
GENOME .ccictves 6,300 5,677 1,732 831 
. Oe 11,706 10,837 2,902 629 
Im 1930 ...0000 2,967 See 
EM. T9190 .ccccss 5,531 5) | eee 
Im 1918 .esoes 16,366 13,496 ..... e8 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Oct, 13, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...11,706 2,902 3,629 2,967 
DUIBtR 2 vcccece 4,710 7,660 4,609 1,468 
Totals ...... 16,416 10,562 8,238 7,435 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Oct. 14 
Oct. 13 Oct. 6 
Wheat, bus......2,870,960 3,969,840 3,53 
Flour, bbis....... 32,798 29,698 2 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,790 4,676 
oo ee 68,100 57,000 89,6 
Oats, bus........ 1,060,400 1,209,900 807,3 
Barley, bus...... 413,850 ° 447,950 345,7 
Rye, DUS... .ccess. 252,080 268,800 379, 
Flaxseed, bus.... 309,690 455,000 248,7 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 








ing Saturday: Oct 
Oct. 13 Oct. 6 192 
Wheat, bus...... 1,141,190 1,322,040 1,394, 
Flour, bbls....... $52,484 387,474 493,92 
Millstuff, tons.... 19,130 17,019 14,357 
Corn, bus. ...... 20,400 40,320 63,360 
Oats, bus... -» 785,380 648,720 1,148,580 
Barley, bus...... 331,800 383,050 363,490 
are 32,500 67,650 89,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 74,100 98,000 26,000 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elev:tors 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 14 Oct. 15 Oct. 16 

Oct. 13 Oct.6 1922 1921 1920 

Corn ° 1 1 48 329 32 
Oats ...5,026 4,659 15,181 20,583 4,203 
Barley... 842 885 293 1,269 856 
Rye ....7,012 9,829 817 496 72 
Flaxseed. 463 431 66 852 237 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
9 98@ 99 39% @39% 66% @66% 51763 
10 99@100 40 @40% 67% @67% 50@63 
11. --@103 39% @40% 66% @67% 50763 
12. -@105 40 @40% 67 @67% 51063 
13. -@100 39% @40% 66% @66% 5:63 
15. -@ 98 39% @39% 66% @66% 52063 


a 5 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——— Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Oct. 





Oct. 9 ...$2.53 2.562 2.54% 2.62% 
Oct. 10... 2.53 2.52 2.54 2.52% 
Oct. 11... 2.55 2.54 2.556% 2.53% 
Oct. 12 ... 2.55% 2.54% 2.56% 2.54% 
Oct. 13 ... 2.54% 2.58 2.56% 2.54% 
Oct, 15 ... 2.56 2.54% 2.567% 2.56 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Oct. 18, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (00's 
omitted): 

r-—Receipts—, -—In store-—— 
1923 1922 1921 1928 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 310 249 310 . 463 66 «852 
Duluth..... 592 278 188 1,520 443 791 





Totals .. 902 527 443 1,983 509 1,643 
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Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 13, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 











Minneapolis ... 3,341 1,215 440 242 
Duluth ......++- 2,377 1,194 900 659 
Totals s..++. 5,718 2,409 1,340 901 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Millers here found flour demand dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 13 no better 
and no worse than in the previous week. 
There was a fair call for both prompt 
and forward loading, but this represent- 
ed only the ordinary filling of require- 
ments. 

Shipping directions are keeping up 
well, and enable mills to maintain a fair 
rate of production, although they have 
considerable outstanding business on 
their books. 

The fluctuating wheat market had the 
effect of cutting down demand for durum 
flour. The few straggling bids received 
were below the market, and the mill 
booked very little. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 


f.o.)., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6.60@6.85 
Bakers patent ....... 6.20@6.35 6.35@6.60 
First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.25 5.35@5.60 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.65 3.70@3.95 
Semolina, No. 3 ...... 5.85@6.10 6.00@6.25 
Durum patent ....... 5.35@5.60 5.60@5.85 


RYE FLOUR 
ye flour was quiet. The mill report- 
ed nothing doing outside of supplying 
local establishments with their current 
necds. The easiness in the rye market 
caused the mill to shade its asking prices 
slightly. 
MILLFEED 
‘The millfeed market is devoid of any 
new features, and continues in about the 


saine condition as for some weeks. The 
mills are selling a little as they have it 
available after making delivery on old 


orders. Inquiry is sufficient to keep the 
market cleaned up, and there is no chance 
for stocks to accumulate. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. TAB -cvcccaccsseceseves 22,330 61 
Previous week . -. 238,940 65 
EAS PORE ciwraeertecves . 25,790 69 
Two years ago 15,615 42 





WHEAT 


The course of wheat prices was mainly 
dominated by the action of outside mar- 
kets, as there was little in the local situa- 
tion to attract attention. The up and 
down swings kept the futures on the 
move, with the finish mixed and the list 
generally easier. The May spring closed 
somewhat firmer, as against Sct. 6. Ele- 
vators generally have d stocks, which 
are being added to. Demand from the 
East is slack. A light scattered trade 
is being done in dark northern. Bids 
were advanced 1@38c. After showing 
slowness early, durum picked up. The 
closing day an active milling demand was 
reported at liberal prices. The elevators 
stick closely to the quoted spreads, and 
take care of any surplus offerings. 


COARSE GRAIN 


A light, scattered trade passed in oats 
during the week ending Oct. 13. Sup- 
plies came forward slowly, accounting 
for the quiet situation. Demand met of- 
ne No change reported in the cash 

asis, 

Elevators advanced barley bids le, 
making the spread 50@60c. The falling 
down in movement has caused buyers to 
increase prices to induce shipments to 
this market. Inquiry from the East fair. 

With the eastern demand for rye stale, 
the future market has developed a quiet 
tone. Leading operators are not much in 
evidence. In the cash market, offerings 
continue to meet good demand. Regular 
houses keep the market cleaned up of 
Supplies at the going basis. 


FLAXSEED 
Opening prices for the week endin 

Oct. 13 were low, and the high registere 
at the closing session. The peak on the 
crop was established, on urgent buying 
movement for the contracts. General 
Support boosted quotations 314,@41,c, 
and only the slowing up in demand 
checked the uplift. In the rush to buy, 
traders discounted the big receipts, 113 
tars locally, combined with 91 at Min- 
Reapolis and Winnipeg. Later this fac- 





tor made itself effective, causing the mar- 
ket to weaken. The finish was on the 
basis of the previous close to slightly 
above or below. Stop loss orders were 
a feature in the trading. To-arrive of- 
ferings show indications of slackening 
up. The spot market continues active on 
competition of crushers and elevators. 
Heavy dockage cars are snapped up on 
sight, and command liberal premiums. 
Elevator stocks at the close of business, 
Oct. 13, were 1,520,000 bus, an increase 
of 384,000 since Oct. 6. 


NOTES 
Total grain stocks are about 2,300,000 
bus less than they were a year ago. 
G. L. Douglass and W. A. Prime, of 
New York, marine insurance under- 
writers, were in Duluth Oct. 10. 


Shipments of flaxseed to the amount 
of 313,000 bus were made Oct. 13, going 
by lake to Buffalo and Toledo. 

During the week ending Oct. 13 over 
100,000 bus winter wheat shipped here 
from Chicago by rail were forwarded by 
rail to a Minneapolis mill. 

Another cargo of winter wheat ar- 
rived in Duluth Oct. 13, coming from 
Chicago by vessel and destined for a 
Minneapolis milling company. 

Shipments of grain by vessel from Du- 
luth-Superior during the week ending 
Oct. 13 reached 1,610,000 bus, as follows: 
wheat, 900,000; barley, 119,000; rye, 396,- 
000; flaxseed, 195,000. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and A. L. Good- 
man, vice president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., attended the semiannual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, at Chicago, Oct. 12. 

Canadian grain to the amount of 72,- 
890 bus was received in Duluth-Superior 
elevators during the week ending Oct. 13. 
Wheat, oats, barley and rye were em- 
braced in the receipts. No shipments 
were made, and it all went into store in 
bond. 

Oct. 10 was.the eightieth birthday of 
George G. Barnum, of the Barnum 
Grain Co., and he was the recipient of 
profuse congratulations from his fellow- 
members of the Duluth Board of Trade. 
He is in splendid health, and strong and 
vigorous. 

Mills were strong bidders for choice 
and desirable grades of durum wheat, 
Oct. 15, and cleaned out all offerings 
in the market. Elevators backed away, 
claiming that the poor eastern demand is 
making ordinary grades of wheat prac- 
tically unsalable. 

W. P. Trickett, who has been manag- 
ing director of the McDougall-Terminal 
Warehouse Co. since its opening, has left 
the organization. He has announced no 
plans for the future, but says that he 
will remain in Duluth for the present. 
Before coming to Duluth Mr. Trickett 
was manager of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association for a number of years. 


It is generally believed by grain men 
that before the season is over arrange- 
ments will be made for moving Canadian 
grain to Duluth-Superior for storage in 
large quantities. The situation at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes is growing 
more congested, and the railroads are 
beginning to feel the effect of the de- 
layed movement of grain by lake. Ameri- 
can boats continue firm in their refusal 
to comply with the Canadian law respect- 
ing charters. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Domestic——, ——Bonded—_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


COFM ...eee ove 619 890 oes ee . 
a 623 928 5,212 52 11 

Rye ..... ..4,790 4,224 *963 20 Oh. wes 
Barley .... 853 964 611 69 85 53 
Flaxseed ..1,520 443 790 ee Nes 1 


*546,000 bus afloat not included. 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 573 441 709 267 403 767 
Durum .... 594 2,449 1,937 673 1,316 1,400 
Winter...,.- 815..° 7 34 100 3 10 

Totals ..1,382 2,597 2,680 1,040 1,722 2,177 
Corn ...+-. » Sen: ee «ce RR ae 
Gate accor. 121 21 14 BS. «es 

Bonded 21 6 ae rae aoe see 
RPO 00.060 $97 1,255 469 396 500 376 

Bonded... 4 7 eos ece ose ose 
Barley .... 137 1483 116 119... 25 


eee 4 23 | PC: eee Te 
Flaxseed .. 592 278 133 195 314, 217 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 13, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts,by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dakn 
1,2nor § 178 979 358 102 160 174 
All other 

spring ..1,016 1,708 755 50 44 72 
1,2 amd} 


1,2 dur f§ 917 1,219 457 70 414 343 
All other 


durum ..2,422 3,652 2,884 324 714 847 
Winter .... 182 102 150 5 10 7 
Mixed .... «oe eee 5 99 538 6551 

Totals ..4,710 7,660 4,609 650 1,880 2,094 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 

-—Spring— - ‘ 

Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
Oct. 6. 120 123 102 102% 101% 105% 
Oct. 8. 121% 125% 103 103 102 106 
Oct. 9. 118% 123 100% 101% 100% 105 
Oct. 10. 120% 124% 102 102% 101% 106% 
Oct. 11. 120% 125 101% 101% 100% 105% 
Oct. 12. 120% 125 101 101% 100% 105% 
Oct. 18. 119% 124% 100% 100% 99% 104% 
-Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


o—— Dark northern——_,_ Northern 
Oct. No.1 No. 2 No. 1 
6.. 119 @125 118 @123 115 @121 
8.. 120% @126% 119% @124% 116% @122% 
9.. 118 @124 117 @122 114 @120 
10.. 119% @125% 118% @123% 115% @121% 
11.. 120% @128% 119% @126% 116% @122% 
12.. 120% @128% 119% @126% 116% @122 
13.. 119% @127% 118% @122% 115% @121% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
co Amber durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 
-.- 104 @110 102 
G..c- 366 


Durum 





--Durum— 
No.1 No. 2 
@109 103 101 


@111 103 @110 104 102 
9.... 102% @108% 100% @107% 101% 99% 
10.... 104 @1l11 102 @110 103 101 
11.... 103% @112% 101% @111% 102% 100% 
12.... 103 @112 101 @liil 102 100 
13.... 102% @111% 100% @110% 101% 99% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
OG, © ccdvcossivser 40% 68% 49@63 
GEE Biecectvesecres 40% 68% 49@63 
OOt, BO cccvececcveces 40% 66% 49@63 
Get, 10 -ccciccvvseecs 40% 68% 49@63 
Cs BE 08006 09:06:50:0:0 40% 67% 49@63 
a 2 40% 67% 50@64 
Err Teer eee 40% 67 50@64 


Opening Oct. 14 
Oct.8 High Low Oct. 13 1922 


Oct. ..$2.51 $2.58% $2.51 $2.54% $2.36 
Nov. .. 2.51 2.58% 2.51 2.55 2.34 
Dec. .. 2.49 2.55% 2.48 2.51% 2.27% 
May .. 2.44 2.52% 2.44 2.48% 2.28 





ISSUE OF PILLSBURY BONDS 


Proceeds of $6,000,000 First Mortgage Sale 
to Be Used in Purchase of Assets 
from British Corporation 





To finance its recent purchase of Brit- 
ish holdings, the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. has placed on the market, through 
the Wells-Dickey Co., a $6,000,000 issue 
of first mortgage 20-year 6 per cent gold 
bonds, in denominations of $1,000 and 


For many years subsequent to the orig- 
inal inception of the business, the Pills- 
bury milling properties were owned and 
operated by American interests. In 1890 
these weré sold to a British corporation 
whose ownership has continued to the 
present time. Since 1908, however, the 
operation of the properties has been car- 
ried on under lease and the business has 
been conducted by the Pillsbury Flour] 
Mills Co., which is organized under the | 
laws of Minnesota. Recently the Minne- | 
sota company arranged to purchase all | 
the flour milling properties, brands, 
good-will and other assets of the British 
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houses and sales offices located at points 
of major merchandising importance. The 
company’s brands, such as Pillsbury’s 
Best, are widely and favorably known in 
the trade and are reflected in the balance 
sheet at the nominal valuation of $1 for 
good-will, brands, etc. 

“These bonds will be secured by a 
mortgage, which, in the opinion of coun- 
sel, will be a direct first mortgage on 
all the real estate, buildings, equipment 
and other fixed assets of the company, 
and will be further secured by the pledge 
of capital stocks owned of constituent 
companies. 

“The new mortgage will authorize a 
total issue of $10,000,000 of bonds. The 
additional bonds may only be issued for 
not exceeding 60 per cent of future capi- 
tal expenditures, provided in each case 
that (a) the average annual net earnings 
for any two of the three preceding fiscal 
years shall have been not less than three 
times annual bond interest charges, and 
(b) the net current assets shall equal at 
least 110 per cent of the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of the company, in- 
cluding the additional bonds. The mort- 
gage will provide for both a minimum 
and an additional sinking fund, the lat- 
ter dependent upon the amount of cash 
dividends paid by the company on its 
outstanding capital stock. 

“For the period of 10 years and 10 
months, ended June 30, 1923, the average 
annual net income of the combined prop- 
erties to be owned by the company upon 
completion of transactions in connec- 
tion with this financing was $1,495,721, 
or more than four times the annual in- 
terest charges on these bonds. Such av- 
erage annual net income for the past 
five years and ten months was $1,808,453, 
or five times such annual interest charges. 
For the past year the company’s volume 
of production has been the largest in 
its history. 

“The balance sheet of the company as 
of June 30, 1928, after giving effect to 
the issuance of these bonds and to the 
completion of other transactions in con- 
nection therewith, shows current assets 
of approximately two and three fourths 
times current liabilities, and net tangible 
assets of more than three times the prin- 
cipal amount of these bonds. Net cur- 
rent assets alone will be in excess of 
$7,800,000, or more than one and one 
fourth times the principal amount of this 
issue. 

“The industry is characterized by sev- 
eral features that contribute uniquely 
to its investment status, among which 
may be mentioned the remarkably stable 
demand for the product, the trend to- 
ward concentration of production in 
large units, the essentially liquid char- 
acter of the inventory, consisting largely 
of wheat and flour, and the small risk 
of inventory loss through the conduct 
of hedging operations in the worldwide 
market, for wheat.” 

The following condensed balance sheet 
prepared by the company’s auditors sets 
forth the financial condition of the com- 
pany as at June 30, 1923, after giving 


effect_t.ihy ‘icaui CS Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








corporation, and the sale of bonds is 
for the purpose of financing this under- 
taking and to increase the company’s 
working capital. 

The following 
bond issue by A. C. Loring, president of ° 
the company: 


property now in course of construction 
at Buffalo, N. Y., will aggregate in ex- 
cess of 38,000 bbls of flour 
elevator capacity is in excess o 
000 bus. 
in excellent operatin 

strategically locate 

graphical distribution. 


7,300,- 


as regards geo- 


“Distribution of the company’s prod-\"¢ M. C: MACKALL, 


ucts, which have always been manufac-)ypycts CORPORATION 
tured according to the highest standards:., ‘ 


in the industry, is effected by a compre- 
hensive organization of branch ware- 


information is sum- /EREAL MILL 


marized from a statement concerning the ‘ivers’ Sale 


ers’ sale the modern and completely 
“ P : _'od Products Corporation located on 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., suc tern R. R. in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
cessor to a business founded in 1872, isonaition with storage space for raw 
one of the largest flour milling concerns 5. 
in the world. The combined capacity of fireca 


the company’s mills, including a moderna wrapping both square cartons and 
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Also automatic packaging 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 











Recent Inventions of Interest to Millers 
By Raymonp H. Lecraw 





No. 1,466,724, Grain Elevator 


Invented by William McMeans, West 
Liberty, lowa. This invention has for its 
object doing away with the travelling or 
truck appliance termed the driveway, by 
providing for lifting or elevating the 
endless belt or chain of buckets to its 
inoperative or horizontal position upon 
its supporting frame. 
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No, 1,464,547, Grain Washer 


Apparatus for washing, husking and 
polishing wet grain, invented by Stefan 
Steinmetz, Berlin, Germany. According 
to this invention a simple method of at- 
taining the desired end is disclosed. De- 

, aieebitherto been employed 







grain cleaning devices, more particularly 
to rotary means for separating the grain 
from foreign substances, such as wild 
oats, weed seeds, or such other matter as 
passes through a screen for initially ex- 
tracting the chaff from the bulk of the 
grain. An object of the invention is to 
provide improved’ grain separating 
means, wherein each kernel is caused first 
to be rolled around its longitudinal axis 
and then deposited in a pocket of pre- 
determined size for the purpose of grad- 
ing, and conducted to a suitable destina- 
tion. 

















No. 1,465,713, Grinding Mill 


Invented by Willis N. Hartshorn, Ra- 
cine, Wis. This invention relates to new 
and useful improvements in grinding 
mills and more particularly to mills for 
reducing substances through several re- 
ductions or grindings as may be neces- 
sary to secure the desired degree of fine- 
ness in the finished product. 
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No. 1,458,429, Grain Separator 


Invented by Henry H. Meyer, Red 
ing, Minn. This invention relates to 
a grain separator, particularly to one de- 
signed to clean grain and separate it 
from seeds, such as wild peas and similar 





foreign seeds. It is desirable to quickly 
and efficiently separate the grain from 
such seeds, both for the purpose of mar- 
keting and planting the grain. 
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No. 1,466,010, Granary Construction 


Invented by Joseph F. Wittier, Chats- 
worth, Ill. This invention relates to 
granaries and elevators, and particularly 
to the manner of disposal of elevators 
within granaries with respect to the outer 
walls and bins. It has for an object so 
to arrange an elevator in a granary that 
the greatest amount of grain storage 
space will be conserved. A further ob- 
ject is that of so locating the elevator 
within a granary as to house it from the 
weather. 
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No. 1,467,041, Transport Device 


Invented by Otto E. Johnson, Skien, 
Norway. Hitherto the unloading of 
grain from barges, etc., was accomplished 
by shifting the barge forward and back- 
ward, in order that the grain elevator 
might be properly fed with grain. More- 
over, shovelers had to be employed for 
the removal of the grain from the parts 
of the holds lying outside of the range 
of the transporter. This invention con- 
templates a vessel with its hold construct- 
ed as indicated in the illustration. This 
means guides the grain to several worm 
conveyors and overcomes the necessity of 
moving the vessel or shoveling the grain. 














No, 1,465,666, Grinding Mill 


Invented by Albert P. Grohens, Mar- 
shall, Mich. Among the features of this 
invention is the provision of a grinding 
mill which can be easily and cheaply 
made, which is readily assembled and 
taken apart for cleaning and repairing 
purposes, which is strong, durable, fast 
and clean in operation. Another feature 
is the provision of means for automat- 
ically feeding the mill under pressure. 


October 17, 1923 





























No. 1,460,463, Grain Separator 


Invented by Ora Wood Williams, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. This machine involves 
one or more rotary drums having internal 
pockets and associated with various (if- 
ferent devices which co-operate to cxe- 
cute the desired separations. 


a a 
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No, 1,458,327, Grain Door 
Invented by William Dahlen, Duluth, 
Minn. This invention relates to rail- 
road car doors, and has special reference 
to what is commonly known as grain 
doors for cars. The principal object is 
to provide means whereby a practical 
door of this type may be readily pro- 
duced from common lumber, with the 
least amount of effort and skill. 








No. 1,455,693, Grain Separator 


Invented by Ora W. Williams, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This invention is especially 
intended as an improvement on grain 
separators. It involves certain features 
capable of general application to se)a- 
rators of the type wherein the separation 
is made by drums, cylinders or the like, 
equipped with pockets. The chief nov- 
elty of the invention is an improved form 
of pocket for more effectually accom- 
plishing the separation of materials of 
different size and shape, such as the se})a- 
ration from wheat of oats, cockle, wild 
peas and various small seeds. 





PER CAPITA TAX EXPENDITURES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Per capita (ax 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1920 21, 
with foreign currencies converted at })ar 
exchange, were $87 in the United Sta'es, 
$164 in the United Kingdom, $266 1 
France, $162 in Italy and $18 in Jap«n. 
Computed on the pre-war purchasing 
power basis, per capita expenditures dur- 
ing the same period were $45 in the 
United States, $61 in the United King- 
dom, $77 in France (calendar year 1921), 
$26 in Italy, $56 in Germany and $7 in 
Japan. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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A SERPENTINE SECRET 


A recent attempt on the part of some 
one surreptitiously to remove from their 
rlass environment in the Bronx Zoo two 
deadly hooded cobras has caused a great 
deal of mental speculation as to what 
those who embarked upon this dangerous 
and mysterious enterprise intended to do 
with the booty. 

Editorial comment in the daily press 
of Gotham has been prolific in words 
without indicating a possible reason, one 
writer in the New York Tribune produc- 
ing, under the head of the “Cobra Raid,” 
the following classic: 

“Edgar Allan Poe, unraveler of mys- 
teries, no doubt could reveal offhand the 
motives of the marauders who attempted 
to steal from the reptile house in the 
Bronx Zoo the hooded and spectacled 
cobras. Who could covet possession of 
the most venomous of snakes? 

“Did Rikki-Tikki-Tavi jump out of 
the pages of “The Jungle Book’ with the 
noble purpose of ridding New York of a 
menace and giving himself a little sport 
with his old enemies? Improbable. The 
mongoose, with all his cleverness, cannot 
work braces and bits or use diamond 
glass cutters. 

“Perhaps some private herpetologist 
had his heart set on a complete outfit of 
cobras for his collection. Some daring 
toxicologist may have desired to experi- 
ment with a new serum. Ingenious col- 
lege boys may have thought up a fra- 
ternity initiation ‘stunt’ uncommonly 
bizarre. There is plausibility in the fancy 
of a Hindu snake charmer homesick for 
his accustomed playthings, unable to re- 
sist temptation. 

“The idea of an exotic homicide delib- 
erately planned is even more beguiling. 
Did a flamboyant soul tired of living 
think to emulate Cleopatra and her asp? 
Or was the design yet more sinister? Is 
it a case for Sherlock Holmes—another 
story of ‘The Speckled Band’? Was the 
scene in the reptile house the preface to 
a poison mystery such as Conan Doyle 
imagined? Would the violin case with 
its lethal cargo have gone by parcel post 
to a musician whom jealousy had marked 
for a victim? Or would the hooded death 
dealers have been planted in a divan or 
dispatched through secret loopholes on 
their murderous errand? 

“Banish the suggestion that a press 
agent for something or other spun this 
yarn from the Bronx! The cobras are 
too small fry for him. He would have 
steered straight for the cages of the boa 
constrictors and pythons and had motor 
vans in waiting to speed the coiled loot 
away.” 

It has remained, however, for a some- 
what obscure representative of a well- 
known business publication to discover 
the exact motive of the marauder, for in 
a conversation with the “Old Soak,” he 
learned that, having been finally con- 
vinced that legislative action would even- 
tually deprive him of contact with occa- 
sional former imaginary companions, 
“Old Soak” had, during a somnambulis- 
tic nocturnal excursion, attempted to 
provide himself with a couple of keep- 
sakes as a link between a gaudy past and 
a dull gray future. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 
* * 

The monument to the memory of 
Adam, the first man, erected some years 
ago in the suburbs of Baltimore by 
John P. Brady, of Gardenville, Md., is 
said to have gone unnoticed on Oct. 1, 
the reputed birthday anniversary of our 
lamented but weak-kneed progenitor. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
* * 


An evangelist denounces betting as a 


“means of getting money for nothing.” 
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Worse than that, it frequently is a means 
of getting nothing for your money. 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
” * 


“Jones has been arrested for cashing 


checks without having funds in the 
bank.” 

“He doesn’t look like a man who 
would do that.” 

“That’s the reason he could.” —Life. 


* * 


“T have only one request to make,” 
groaned the college man.who had come 
to participate in the harvest. 

“What is that, Mr. Smart?” returned 
the farmer. 

“Please let me stay in bed long enough 
for the lamp chimney to cool off.” 

—Country Gentleman. 
om * 

A city man called upon another, and 
after a glance round the establishment, 
inquired: 

“How’s your new office boy getting 
along?” 

“Fine!” was the reply. “He’s got things 
so mixed up that I couldn’t get along 
without him!” 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


to cover carload baking, jobbing and 
mixed car buyers, central and south- 
ern New York state, spring and 
winter wheat flours. Good propo- 
sition for right man who is a pro- 
ducer and has demonstrated ability 
to secure good volume of distribu- 
tion. 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


GOOD MILLWRIGHT—YOUNG MAN WITH 
eight years’ experience wants permanent 
position, preferably in the Southwest; ref- 
erences. Address 961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 TO 
1,000 bbls capacity; can furnish first class 
references and guarantee results; north- 
western territory preferred. Address 1580, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, SALES AVERAGED OVER 
$1,000,000 per year; 10 years’ experience 
in feeds, oil meals, etc., desires affiliation 
as sales manager or New York representa- 
tive of progressive concern. Address 1575, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR PERSONAL REASONS I WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states. 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MANAGER OF TRAFFIC SEEKING CON- 
nection with an eastern city industrial; 
considerable traffic experience with rail- 
road, coastwise steamship and eastern 
flour milling companies; references, pres- 
ent and former employers. Address 1571, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, DESIRES CON- 
nection with mill up to 500 bbis, as man- 
ager or assistant manager, where financial 
interest can be acquired; experienced with 
each phase of business; Minnesota pre- 


ferred; now manager of North Dakota 
mill; correspondence confidential. Address 
1554, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WONDERFUL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
—yYou can buy first class cereal mill, with 
retail coal, flour and feed business in con- 
nection, at extremely low figures; A No. 1 
wholesale territory with but little com- 
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Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 
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SAVE MONEY |: 
with Richardson ror grain, 
AutomaticScales Freep. 

Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 















OVADE 


THE MODERN MATURING 
and BLEACHING PROCESS 















petition; write owner. Box 336, Ackley, 
Iowa. NOURY & VAN DER LANDE 
528 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS “ 
FOR SALE—BOLTED CORN MEAL 


plant; we need the room and offer for 
sale our bolted corn meal mill complete 
except we have no dryer; mill installed in 
1918, used less than ome year; can be 
bought cheap; in good condition when 
last used. Jameson, Hevener Co., 215 
Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 










GOOD MIXERS 


Worcester and Ivory Salt 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED, MODERN, 
wholesale bakery in a city of 82,000 popu- 
lation; property consists of a two-story 
brick and frame building, corner lot, 12x12 
rods, including a two-story frame house 
with basement suitable for store use; bak- 
ing business long established; owner going 
out of business; property conservatively 
worth $30,000; $15,000 cash necessary; 
business must be sold quickly. Address 
Archibald D. Jones, trustee, Lansing, Mich. 














No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON sacs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 















Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 










1 H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code Pte ter 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 

Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


We want a capable, thoroughly ex- 
perienced flour salesman for Michi- 
gan; must know that territory and 
be able to sell quality flour on a 
quality basis to jobbers and bakers. 
All communications held confiden- 
tial. If interested write for further 





details. Flour Department, Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

LARGE WESTERN MILL, WHOSE 


brands are well and favorably known, is 
desirous of obtaining the services of a 
sales manager capable of opening up its 
New England territory; must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of flour and the bakery 
and grocery trade in New England, and 
be able to direct successfully a good-sized 
sales force; give full details of experience 
and references in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 1555, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. ¥ 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER; WILL OBTAIN RE- 


sults that will compare with best; over 
10 years’ experience as head miller. Ad- 
dress 1556, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. : 


R ered in the 

\r. United States and 

Foreign Countries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Gomplete Files Registered 

Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N’ W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 















Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 












round fiber cans. 


labor and expense. 


Full particulars 
Address all correspondence to 





MODERN CEREAL MILL 


at Receivers’ Sale 


There will be sold at receivers’ sale the modern and completely 
equipped plant of the Price Food Products Corporation located on 
the main line of the Great Northern R. R. in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The buildings are in A-1 condition with storage space for raw 
materials and finished products. The equipment consists in part 
of practically new machinery for the manufacture of Rolled Oats, 
Corn Flakes, Rolled Rye and Millfeed. 
machines for sealing, filling and wrapping both square cartons and 


All equipment is of standard make. 
Plant is in perfect operating condition, affording some one an 
opportunity to enter the cereal business with a minimum of time, 


Real estate, buildings and equipment have a sound value of 
$260,000, according to a recent appraisal made by the American 
Appraisal Company of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
cheerfully furnished to responsible parties. 


J. W. SILLEY and H. C. MACKALL, 
Receivers of 
PRICE FOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
12th and Jackson Street N.E., 

















Also automatic packaging 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











The Good News Spreads 


Competition and Goodcatch are quality flours. They 

are milled from quality wheat—in a model mill— 

Pure Soft Winter for quality trade. They have met the exacting de- 
Wheat Flour mands of this trade year in and year out, because 
they are uniformly pure and good, and always 


GOODCATCH §f _ tive satisfaction. 


Pure Kansas Hard The constantly increasing demand for these flours is 
the best evidence that their quality and goodness 
are recognized by the best baking trade. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO. 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels NOBLESVILLE, 
Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily IND. - U.S.A. 





QUALITY — SERVICE — UNIFORMITY 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


The Perfect Bread Flour 
Especially Adapted for Use in Modern Bake Shops 


Forty Years Ago oTOWN TALK” 


: . (It’s White) 
we incorporated under the name of hes Whéed Gal Whaat Ghart Patues 


THE GOSHEN MILLING CO. Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company 


° Bread is the Best and Ch t Food 
to manufacture and sell winter wheat ee 


flour and to buy and sell grain. 








As our time has expired and we 
wished to keep on making and sell- 


ing winter wheat flour we have now eet is now being milled from the fine 
—S new red winter wheat crop that is 


reincorporated with exactly the same wm Ar pouring into our mill and our own 
ot — line of country elevators. 


members as for fifty yours. ian Ee This wheat is exceptionally nice 


and we are turning out a flour 
that grocers are proud to handle. 


Blish Milling Co. 


Thank You! , Millers in Colonial Days 
SEYMOUR - INDIANA 


Deel Lonists uses 
BLISH FLO} 


DIONIAL FLOUR 


Give us some business please. 











IGLEHEART BROS. 


The Goshen Milling Company, Goshen, Ind. — Rstablished 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


aceieeneneiesiiiasietiniieeiimmanammiati Millers ana Exporters 
PH OE lp GD, GS 3a F OUR MILL Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 
17 0-0 3 © OP CRUE © B 28 WP = 0 DEE @8 2) OD) 39D ° De wp 23 0) Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 


Pp AN SY ; Ly '@) U R ports and in position to execute large orders. 


ee See zs HIGH Qt JALIT®. Cable Address: ‘IGLEHEART,’’ Evansville, Ind. 
All Cable Codes ‘ 














Manufacturers of 


Sold in every state in the United States, in 
Swans Down Products Canada and in many foreign countries. 











The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


MANUFACTURE KILN-DRIED ¢ 
Mexsber Biilises’ National Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA EVANS MILLING CoO. WHITE CORN PRODUCTS, 
































